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CHAP- IX* 

THE COlttAGB OF THE BRITONS BEFORE AND AFTER 

THE COMING OF THE ROMANS THE STATE OF 

^ THE MECHANICAL ARTS AMONG THEM— - 

THE FURNITURE &C. OF THEIR HOUSES 

~THEIR PLANTS^ FLOWERS, AND 

DOMESTIC* ANIMALS* 
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JffV8tf*(liE tfhole commerce. ef thfe Belgidc and irii 
5 TV 3 teriour Britoiis wis Carried oti without the 
hfy^HM afliftance of money, and in the iotirfe of a 
regular eichangfe; Such appears to haite teen the firft 
trade of the ifland^ that tfhich the Phoenicians opened 
with the fouth-wefteirn extremities of it *. Stich wa§ 
jdfb the much recenter fraffick, Which was profetuted 
t?ith fo uncommon a vigout, and diffofed to {6 
VqlU* '-' B* great 
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S^- !• great an extent, .during the reigns of Auguftus and Ti- 
w '- berius*. And in the fame manner therefore was the 
commerce conduced betwixt the Belgick and Aboriginal 
* Britons* Henpe neither of them poffeffed any minted 
money, at the period of Csefar's defcent on'the ifland. 
And their attempts at a coinage had then rifen no* 
higher than to pieces of brafs and iron bullion, un- 
fliaped, tinftamped, and rated by the weight 3 . But, 
during the extended ftate of the trade in the reigns of 
Tiberius and Auguftus, the advantages of a coinage 
would- appear very confiderable abroad, and the facility 
of engaging artifts be a ftrong inducement to begin it 
at home. A mint-rnafter was invited over from the 
continent. He brought all his implements with him ; 
and a mint, the firft that ever appeared in the ifland, 
was eretted in the fouth. And Cunobeline, the fuc- 
ceflbr of the famous Caffivelaunin the government of the 
Caflii, and now equally the fovereign of them and the 
Trinovantes, was the firft monarch in Britain that 
coined money 4 . 

The firft mint was pietty certainly up, one was ac- 
tually erefted, at his royal city of Camulodunum or Col- 
Quarto* chcfter* And about twenty pieces, the produ&ion of fo 
- a *' many different coinages, have defcended to us, bearing 
the appellation of the town upon them 5 . The inftru- 
meats ufed in the work appear to have been the fame, 
as continued among us nearly to the prefent period * 
theraun<J piece of metal being ftamped with the ftroke 
of an hammer above, and at the fame time receiving 
. another impreffion from a die below 6 . And the metals 
: w^re generally gold, filvcr, and brafs \ Mines both 

of 
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of filver apd gold were worked in the ifland, during the &&• *• „ 
reigns of Auguftus and Trajan 8 . A gold mine was 
difeotered a few yeaf s ago at AxripthiH in the county of 
Bedford, and within the territories of Ctmobeline *. 
And the Britifli mint adopted at once all that variety of 
metals in its coins, to which the Romans were feveral 
ages in amending. All the money of the Romart (late 
was brafs for nearly three hundred years together, the 
coinage in filver commencing only five before the firft 
Punick war, and that of gold not fxicceeding till more 
than fixty afterwards xo . And about fifty of Cunobe- 
line's coins, impreffed with his Own name in part or 11* 
whole, have come down to the prefent age li . Some of 
them exhibit a plane furface, but moft a fmall con- 
vexity "• And few carry a fine texture in their compo- 
fition, the metals being too much debafed with foreign 



mixtures ". 



That the art of minting was thus introduced into the 
ifland from the Roman continent, is manifeft from the 
infenptions and faces Of thefe coins. The devices are 
many of them Roman, janufes, fphinxes, centaurs, pe- 
gafufes, and laurel-wreaths. The letters upon them 
are all derived from the Roman alphabet. And*, 
what fuperfedes all further argument, fome of the 
infenptions are even written in the Roman lan- 
guage **• And that the art was brought in by Cu- 
nobeline, we have every reafon to fuppofe, as it wa4 
brought after the invafion of Caefar, as Cunobeline 
lived in the reigns of Tiberius and Caligula ,4 , and he 
is the earlieft monarch of the Britons whofe coins we 
have, discovered. It was introduced before the death of 

B 2 GunobeIIne> 
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•Scft. L CunobeKn?,, and the furrender of Camulodunum to tttc 

Romans* The capital Was taken in the autumn of 43 ; 
and the king was dead before 15 * And," had Ciihobe- 
tC* 86. line Survived the fubje&ion of .liis kingdom, he could 
not have retained the power of the mint ; that liberty 
being taken away by the Romans, tBe right of coining 
being Gxercifed only by themfelves, and the money 
all inferibed with the names of the emperors x *. 

But the mint at Camulodunum was not the only one 
which Cunobeline erected. He fet up two others in 
two other towns of his dominions," at Verulam and Lon- 
don* And we have four of the former mint, and fix 
of the latter, that have been fafely tranfihitted to'us * 7 . 
Caraftacns, or (as heis more properly called by Ri- 

r chard, a Britifh coin r8 , and the Triades) Charaticus, Ca- 
ratacus, and Caradauc, fo defervedlyTamous a&erwards 

# for his gallant oppofition to the Roman army, and his 
more gallant behaviour to the vi&orious emperor, one of 
the fons of Cunobeline, and his fucceffor in the fove- 
reignty of the Caffii and Trinovantes, adopted the fame 

r fcheme, and equally minted money* But in all pro- 
bability he worked off only a few pieces, his kingdom 
being foon reduced by the Roniansj and himfelf taking 
refuge with the Silures and Brigantes. And 4 we have 
only four of his coins at prefent l8 . 

But the art could not long remain confined* within the 
precin&s of the Caffii and Trinovantes. And' many 
coins, which have been difcovered in the Hland, evim 
ttifit it did not. Thefe carry no appearances, upoi 
- them, that can induce us to attribute them to an; 
but the primaeval Britons And* they bear a remari 

" .- ab: 
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able and ftriking fjmilarity to the money of Cunobeline. 
The ^yhecl, the; tiorfe, the creicent, and the'boar, fo 
fregMJ^iy-t^e. devices upon the latter, appear as fre- 
qqftudy on the former 19 . Even the word Tafcia, which 
occurs fo ofreQ on the coins of Cunobeline, appears 
equally inferibed upon fome of thefe *°. And, as many 
of them have been found in the midft of Britiih mo- # 
ouraents ", fo feveral even exhibit the Britifli chariot 
upop them a \ Beipg (Jifcovered within the ifland, and 
bearing in their appearances no relation to any other 
country, the fuggeftions of good-fenfe and the pro- 
prieties of reafoning would have obliged us to refer 
theip to t^e BritiiH coinage. But cjifcovered in the P. &7* 
country, carrying every appearance of relation to it in 
their afp^jft, found even among monuments indubitably 
Britkh, and printing even the indubitable fymbols of 
a flritilh pint, it : would be a ridiculous iqueamiihnefs 
to helitate about their original 2 \ 

Tb? art of coining, rims introduced by Cunobeline 
an$ jpitjrfued by Cara&acus, would firft have travelled 
in^U probability, whither it would moft eafify be car- 
ried, 'into the country of the Dobuni or Boduni, and 
the kingdom of Togodamnus, tfhe fon of the one and 
brother crff the c>#xet * 4 # But t& Caffii, the maSers "of 
th/e iSo^nm, appear ; to hive mrated for them/* Thfe t* - 
evident fr ojn ft remarkable coin, which prefents us with N 
an head on one fide and an horfe on the other, and bears 
inferibed the natoe of tfie people, BODO, and the 
appall^<m*0f; their aadtte Cai&a metropolis, CAM 
m Camafeduf&ii!. ; 2U*d **ffe have five others pf the Do- 

B 9 minted 
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• Seft. I. minted ; at Colchefter, and exhibiting upon them only 
k ■ _ the name of the Batfoti or the denominations of their 
monarcfys * 4 . The %rt 9 therefore, % was firft taken from 
the Caflii probably by their immediate neighbours, the 
Icepi; and we hare feven or eight of their coins at 
prefept 45 . And it was afterwards exteaded gradually 
through the iflapd, being pr^&ifed by the Attrebates, 
and attheir capital Galleda, Calleva, or Wallingford ; by 
Corpus and Calle, th£ fovereigps of. two other prindpa* 
lities; by the Segpntiaci of Hampfhirs and Berkfirire; by 
the Durotrjges of Dorfetflaire, and -at their metropolis 
Durnujn or Durnacum, the Durinum of Richard, the 
Durnov^rte of Aptoninus, and the prefent Dorchefter, in 
the weft ; and at Eburo, Ebur-ac, or York, and Eifu, 
the Ifu Brigantum of Antoninus, or Aldborough, in 
the north 26 . ■'-.,.;. 

Thus was the kingdoin of Lancalhire firft provided 
with a rpgular coinage. But it was only a few years 
before the period of the koman invafion. And the art 
had not opportunity to exerts itfelf fufficiemly in Lan- 
cafhire, bgfore the cQping af tbp Romans fupetfeded 
the neceflity of it ? At that period, therefore, the 
quantity of money within the spunty was probably in- 
(ignificant ; and none of it is known to have reached 
the prefent age, except the following piece?, may 
feem to carry the name of Mancenion upon them, and 
to prove the eftablifliment of 4 Britifh mint $t;M&n- 
fligfter ?s well as York 
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But it; irmft have been nearly the fame in the metals, 
thedgfigp, and the execution* as the coins of the Bri- 
tons m general and of the Brigames in particular. And 
the metals of all were generally gold, filver, or 1>rafs, 
fometimes amber, and fometimes iron **. In fomei -die 
gold was even minted without any allay. In moft, 
the gold and filver were confiierably debafed *'. The 
minting is frequently rude, the firft efforts of the Bri- 
tilh coiners being 3s devoid of propriety as they 
were uninformed by experience. And it is as frequently 
graceful, the art naturally refining as it proceeded, and 
at lad catching all the fpirit and elegance of the coins 
of Cunobeline 2J \ * ' 

But there is one particular in thefe monies of the 
Britons, which has now for two centuries puzzled-all our 
criticks, and loudly calls for fome probable explanation. 
And that is the word TASC, which appears inferibed 

B 4 upon 
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ScA*It upon fcveraj of them, rand ffpepially uj^ft'ftQfb qf 
** """ Cuuobeline. 1% was firft -interpreted by the great Cain-? 
den, as Tafc fijgpifies equally in WeHb, Irifh, ad&old 
Engltfh, $ tax or tribure j and to poiAt out the odginal 
defigriatiqn of t£e4aaney, for the* payifteat of tfe trir 
bute impoftdon iiieSritoiis by'C*far. And this (pinion 
has been alincjft uriiyerfally received by 1 our antiquarians 
fince, and particularly yin$ieate<l of late with a jprofu- 
(ion of learning by Br. Pettingall 3 V But it rs greatly 
cf cpneous£ J thinjc, - apd far thefc fhQrt reafon£. A* 
pxily fomc^qf the? cojnr^are i^fcribed with the! letter* 
T^SC, t|is hypdtliefiS ate6ums: , *merely: for a^part of 
the" whole, "ancf leaves "the ffeft" • tff^ftwd aij|£#regulaf 
jftfcii nirrent money of the ifland. And, bad even thefc 
been intended for the difcharge of the Roman tribute^ 
they would have been principally found, not in the ifland 
:tyhete they were minted, but on the continent whither 
they w^re fenf, and where, however, not one of them 
is- known to have been difcovered* And, what winds 
up the argument at once, a writer who was cotemporary 
with Cunobeline or a little before hini, Strabo, re? 
peatedly affrires us, that in his time the Britons paid no 
tribute at all to the Romans 3 \ TASC therefore cannot 
jhtRd as the mark of a payment that was not discharged. 
And we m»ft look out fpr fome Other interpretation of 
fhe letter^ 

. , TJie only others are tlje fuppofitaoqs of Mr. Wife and 

Mr. Pegge. The former would refer Jthe words, without 

aufgumepf apj} without authority, to a nation at the other 

; ptremjty of Gaqi that was called by a fomewhat fimi- 

* J»i app^iation 3 \ And fpcjjt an ungrounded and fan- 
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tafTical hypdtheffe is ridt worthy a ferious rtfattdom It Si& I. 
falls froih Ittf owti airinefs of riatute, and 1 ift ditfe&ly cm* w 
tradiAed by the faft that I have alledged before, the ditto* 
very 6f thft coin* in ftVlcaiti btaly. But the* latter has ad- 
vanced a fuppofitlon much more National and manly, that 
the Word & th6 perfonal or national name of the RoiSan* 
GalHck mint-maffer whom Cunobeline invited info Bri- 
tain f 3 . And I addpted thie opinion in my firft edition 
Tafcaire in Celtick fignifies a tributary of fertant. It 
mTgttt eafily, therefore itcbme an appropriate appel- 
lation. Ahd thfe' fartie principle, which damped the fi- 
gure of a minthiafter upon three of the coins, would 
as readily iiifcribe his name upon them of others. Thefe 
jreaibris, and did waht df a iridre probible hypothefis, 
inducjed me to fdlfoto Mr. Pegge in hi* opinkta upon 
this fubjeft. £u(t I have fence feen relfoii to change my 
fentiments. The tford dfccurs too Often on the coin*, 
to be merely the name of a minter. His perfon is ex- 
hibited only ujpdn three of them : but the name appears 
ppdn no lefs thai) twenty-two out of die thirty-ume in 
Wr. Pegged tables. And it equally appears upon ten 
others in Dr. Stuke3tey*s colle&idn * 4 . This is evidetidy 
$60 much for a xhere mint-mafter, however honoured. 
And ireveri bccuh in fofae forms that cannot agree with 
the idea of a coiner. Thus in Mr. Pegged and Dr. 
Stukeley's plates we have TASC NO, TASC NOVA, 
TASC JJOVANE,. and TASC NQVANIT 35 . And •'■< 

in the latter We have TASC RICO s \ Here the word 
is found : aflbciated tritn others that ciannot with any 
propriety be applied to the minter. And fdfne meaning * 

jnuift Ve fought, that Will agree With the ufe of it both .^ 

' ' ' ' • ^ * *-.i 
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I Seft. I. as it, Hands fingly by itfelf, and as it is found confederated 
' With thefe# And fuch a meaning, I think, I have dif- 
covered. 

The word i« written differently TASC, TASCI, 
TASCE, TASCIE, TA8CIO, and TASCIA 37 . And 
it is nothing more, I apprehend, than the Britifh and 
official appellation of the king whofe coins exhibit the 
infeription, and fignifies only the Leader. Tus, Tuis, 
Tos, and Toffiich mean the beginning or head of any 
.thing in the Irifli language at prefent 3S . And hence 
Tuis imports a nobleman, and Tolhich the leader of an 
army; as Macintofh, the family name of a clan in the 
Highlands, and denominated Mac-in-tolhich in the Erfe, 
fignifies the fon of a general 3 \ Thus Tofhich became 
an honorary title among the . highlanders of the middle 
ages 4 °. And Tuifeach and Taoifeach are the Irifh ap- 
pellatives for a commander at. this day. The latter I 
imagine to be the Tafc of the coins, as the Iri(h Gaoid- 
hilge is the word Gathclic, and as Wallic is pronounced 
Welch. So we have Tafg-etius and Mori-Taigus co- 
temporary with Csefar in Gaul, two perfonages whofe 
-inceftors had obtained the fovereignty of their refpec- 
tive ftates, and who were themfelves raifed to the throne 
of their fathers 41 . And, in this , acceptation of the 
word, I believe, everything will be found coincident 
and proper. There* is a remarkable variation in writ- 
ing the word, that has not been noticed by any of the 
criticks. It was particularly overlooked, with a ftrange 
equipoife of inattention, by Dr. Pettingall, who firft 
engraved it from Mr. Duane's collection, and with one 
of whofe opinion? it dire&ly agreed, and by his anta- 
4 gonift 
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gonift Mr. Pegge, who re-engraved it from Dr. Pet- &&• *• * 
tingall's table, and objefted the want offuch awitnefs 
to the Do&or ♦*• And it ftrongly favours the whole of 
my notion. The word, that is written upon all the 
other coins TASC or TASCK), is infcribed upon this 
TACJO", 




Thus the WeHh Tuyfog, the fame with the Scotch 
Tofluch and the Irifh Taoifeag, is fometimes altered 
even now into D yg, and was formerly changed into 
Tog,, in -the TOGU of one of thefe coins and the To- 
gudttmnus of Dio. And, as Dr. Pettingalf has fully 
fhewri, Tac of Tag fignified a leader among the Bri- 
tonsi as'in Taxi-nlagUlns, PrkflahTagAis, artd Carac-Tac- 
us 4 V Both thefe forms of the word, therefore, coin- 
cide exaftly with my interpretation of it. Arid, Tafcio 
anfwerihg to the Rex of the Latin infcripfrioris arid the 
Togu of the Britiflb, Cunobeline Tafcio, Cunb Tacio, 
and Cearatic Tafcie, upon fome coins, will be the fame 
as*Cunobeliiius ReX and Cunob Rex upon others 4S . 
Thu^Tafc . isr*- f rcqiieritly the only infcription upon the 
coins, ana i$ aflfajflfy irifcnb*d upon both fides of one 
of them 4 *. Thus Tafc Novanit and Tafc Ver fignify 
the King of Verulam and London, the two capitals of 
the Caflii and Trinovantes. And we have Cunobelinus 
Rex upon the face of one coin and Tafc on the reverfe, 
and'Tafc Rico or King Commandant upon another; 

both 
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*ky-of Cuno^cCnrc3*pr. hip fi^jeft ftatcs 47 « 
' In this view qf th^ vpqrdf JASCIA^ I think, qjU. $£ 
4Hj&GuJti/s& th t haw l^ithcap at^d^i jthc IfuVjeii aje 
fefelved and removed- W* ^9i n $ ^rohrape th$ ftrjijage 
incongruous idea of a nation taught to -coin £o$ey, 
merely for the fake of p«^flg?;*Mfc tribute in it ; re* 
mitting it in a coinage that : ^as top ^nelegant and bar- 
barous to ctculate on the <*atin^nfe^and could only be 
melted dewn bj^ .^tl^eir ^^rfta^xtw ^|to4ating it merely for 
exportation into Italy, and yet frequently marking it 
with Bririfli terms that were unintelligible there ; and 
fending it for the difchaqje of a tribute, th*t appears 
not to have been paid at the time. We do pot take ijp 
the wild and famaftica} hypothefis, that the pieces were 
not the coins of our Hinders, when they are fpijcd 
only 19 the ifland ; and that they v&c minted by a na- 
tion 09 die cominenty -when they tfiually b$*r the names 
of British fovereigns upon them. And we do not ac- 
quiefce with the notion of their being Co frequently 
referred with die appellation of a raiatejr, th^t has no 
exiftence but in the vifions of conjefiure j and of his 
arrogating to himfelf an equality with his king upon the 
-coins, af&unwg the foyereignty of his flates, and even 
$aradifig ^rfefc the expr^fs appellation of J^onareh. 
We take the word ia its obvious : and natural fignifica- 
tfon. And we apply it, as we find it applied by the 
Celue of Gaul about the fame period, and as it has 
been applied by thofe of Britain for ages. It is referred 
direflly to the king, with whom it is immediately con- 
ue&ecL Anji 4t T is what. one woi^ld nawnrlly exjpic& 
upon a Britifh doin; a Brttifh appellative of royalty. 

Such* 



^tfcbr, &«/ was y fSt ^difta^c 6f tkc ^iioos before SttX. 
the &mfi»g of tfie Rftnaris. ^0n ttaftr 'Wiwal 'Ac V *tt/ 
mints of tlxe iffatfd *tirete fldjpt* 'Bfit'iife RoftUHis'be- 
curiie Cottiers ft?r: the Brittims. No left khan eleven 
mints in all probability, *tid perhips «ftore, Vers dfcab- 
lifhed within the pale of their own government, two 
In the two *inuriicipia, Sine 3ft theirfne cdloiiifes, and 
fome hi the legion&y Nations. &rid coins firiirted it 
Chefter, 4 Lbndbn, arid Yt*k, 'at iUffibfiratogli, Cc*- 
ch^fter, itncoln/YertfJam, tfftd Gteuccfter, and at Co 
~novium perhaps, the ^ffiation'iry *fiefad-qfcarters of the 
tenth Antonian legion, have been fafely tranftnitted- to 
the prefent days 49 . * Chefter from 66e l fide, and -York '• 
'from the other, diffufed their minted wteikh over Idn» 
" calhire. And the Bf itlfli chieft to geftefet Appear to bate 
had dohfiderable riches among them. •' Thus-C»fer is (aid 
to have acquired a large booty in* his two" defberits on die - 
' iflknd 4 *. Ptefutagus, the khig of ^he tceni, died pof- 
4 feffed of itery great health 5 °. Artd^to a few ftateiin 
fche'fbuth/and Within a* few years' after their firft fiib- 
* jefl58n, ( the pKtefopTucal Seneca lent mOTe than; four 
' hundred and eighty thbvrfand 'pounds- of : our moaoy, 
upon good feturity^ndexorbitantkitefeft sx . Thefto- 
man' coins 'that circulated in the Htemd feem to haver been 
4/ 'geneHliy wrought within it, as the number of nrifats 
'Tu^gefts. J And they were" curr^it in great plenty awtag 
the Britons, as the 'incredible quantities tttafe ba?ebsen 
discovered ' iti ~the Country very - dearly detno&ftwte. 
lliey did' not circulate tiierely among the foidiers ind 
traders^of the Romans. They were* current ampng 
'* the tiffilft chiefc-and Brkifli vilfeins. -And hence ftich 
I numbers 
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numbers of them hate been formerly found, and are 
cow frequently picked up, in every quarter of the 
ifland ; and have particplarly rifen, and are daily rifing, 
to light, from the Cte and vicinity of almoft every 
stationary town in the kingdom s \ • 

1 Strabo p. <l6$<— * Ibid. p. 30^.*— VCaefar p. 8Jf. 
See Pegged Coins of Cunobeline p. 35. And the Ro- 
mans ufed only pieces of undamped brafs to the. days of 
•Servius, Tullius, Pliny lib. 33. c* 3<~- 4 The tenour of 
the hiftory in Dio p. 957 — 959 plainly (hews Cunobe- 
line to have been king of the Caffii as well as Trino- 
P. 289. mantes. On Plautius's invafion of the country of the 
former, in that part which was inhabited by their fub- 
je£t& the Dobuni, he was met by Cara&acus and Togo- 
dumnus. Both were fucceffively -defeated. The one 
was killed, and the other retired. The Dobuni then 
fubmitted. And Plautius followed up his fueceffes to 
Camulodunumthe capital. — s Dio p. 959, Pegge's clafs 
2, Dr. Stukeley's twenty-three plates of Britifh coins, 
1771, 6 — 6, 6 — 10, 8 — 4, 8 — 8, 9 — 4, 10— 1, and 
Camden's 1 — 24. — 6 Pegge p. 69. — \ Pegge's Plates. 
— 8 Strattq p. 305, and Agric. Vit. c. 12.— 9 Camden 
c. 340. — 10 Pliny lib. 33. c. 3, — " Pegge's and Stuke- 
ley's plates. — lz Mr. Pegge p. 9. — 13 P. 42 to 49. And 
fee Stukeley's plates 2 — 7, 13— 1, a fphinx, 9 — x p 
and 9 — 2, a centaur, &c. And to the Roman inferip- 
tions in Mr. Pegge we may add 9 — 4. and 12— % in 
Stukeley. — 14 Suetonius's Caligula c. 44.— t$ Dio p* 
957, and Carte p. 101. vol.1. — l6 Gildas's Hiff . c. 5* 
— 1 [ Pegge 4—1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and 5—1. The* 

new 
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new minMown, as it feeros in Mr, Pegge, 2 — 5, is Sea, L^ 
produced only by a miftake in copying the infeription 
(fee Camden 2 — 12), the name being only Camu in the 
original, which is Dr. Stukeley's 19 — 2. — Compare 
alfo Mr. Pegge 4 — 4 with Dr. Stukeley 14 — 8. And 
fee Dr. Stukeley 4 — 2, 4 — 3, 4-7-10* and Mr, Pegge 4, 
and £-— 1, for Vcrulam and London, — l8 Stukeley i 2-^—2, 
12 — 3, and 12 — 4, and Pegge fi— 2. — 19 Camden's Coins, 
1—8,10, 11,13, 14,15* 16,25,26,31, 3 2 f 33*. 2 — 8 » 
10, 31, and 32, and Borlafe's Coins N° 5, 13 — 21, 
and 22. — a0 Pegge p. 21 and clafs 5, and Thorefby's 
Leeds p. 338. N° 10.— %l Borlafe's Cornwall p. 258 
and 116.— "- Borlafe N° 22, and Camden 2 — 30.— 
% * How miftaken therefore are Meffieurs Pegge arid 
Wife ! The former is willing to rejefl: all but the coins 
of Cunobeline. And the latter is defirous to rejeft both. 
— * 4 Dio p. 957, Camden 1 — 8, Stukeley 11 — 9,20— 
10, 18 — 2, ii — 1, 11 — 2, and 11 — 6, and Pegge 
p. 59 for Beric— * 5 Stukeley 3—3, 15—6, i&— 10, . 
and 1 7-— 5, for Iceni or Genomes; 11 — 7 for Prafu- 
tagus probably j and 11— 10 for Boadicia. — z6 Stuke- 
ley 3 — 1 for Ajrebates, and Camden 1 — 26 for 
Caleda (Calleda or Calleva, as'Cantrev and Cantred); 
Camden 1 — 10 for Comus, and 1 — 11 for Calle; 
Stukeley 12—10 and 13 — 2, for Segontiaei; Stuke- 
ley 3—2, and Camden 2 — 8, for Duiotriges, and 
Camden 1 — 15 for Durnacum, and 2 — 10 for Dur- 
num; Camden x— 3* forEburacum, and col. cxii. for 
Ifurium. As it was very inaccurate in Mr. Speed and 
Dr. Borlafe to fuppofe Comus to be the king of the 
Briiiih Attrebatcs, when Csefar plainly declares him to 

hav* 
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**&!»? ^hayc been the fw»rdgn jrf. tjie GalKek \ Jo was it 

w c ..equally unv ary. in Mr. Pcgge to conclude, that, b^caufe 

„the fiomus .of Cs&r wgs ^a QaUick prince, therefore 

, 1 hat . of the coins coyld not ; be ,a Britiih . one, (p. 38), 

The latter „was . a diftinft perfftn from the former. And 

from the addition pf RE^upon the coins he appears to 

Aave been, a Britifli Jcipg. — And fee another great mif- 

.take jn Mr. Pegge, p. ay, who rejefts all the coins of 

. Prafut^gu^ TpgQ4 UI Pnus > v and Caraftacus, becaufe the 

.Britifh kings minted no .monies under, the Romans. 

ThcJatter may. be true, and the former not^be/alfe. 

JThefe rprinces >inight coin f money .before the Romans 

P- f ?°; fubdued jUir kingdoms.--- 17 Stukeley 3-— g and 3—8. 

And Man, a place, in Man-covon^ i$ written, tp this. day, as 

.. in one of ..thefe q<j>ins^with a double N bqthJn the Welih 

.: andlrjfli — . a ! Pegge p. §4,and Moresby's Leeds p-337i 

Borlafe p* z$o and Cajnden c. ?xiY.Gih[fon. — * 9 Camcleil 

. i-~6, 11, 1 2, 1 3, 1 4, 1 5, j 6, 25, 3 1, and others* Perhapi 

Orceti on Camden's cqin, 1—15, is. fome town in Cai 

kdonia, of which. we have never. received the namej 

.as in Dio we< have a.CaJedqnian jftince caUed Argeto) 

. -Cokus, literally, .king: ot Argjrto or prceti. — ,0 Camdei 

ck..Gibfon,and.Dr.Pettingairs Differt. Qgarto, 1763J 

p. 7«- ; - 31 P. 306— 307.— - 3 * Nun&mi Bodlciani^ p. 2%^ 

? a7—" Pegge p. 54— $5— ^ See 4— io 4 5—5, 6-4 

7—2, 9—1, 9— 6, ,£3— 5^ 15—9, ?o— 8, and 21 

of Stiukeley.— a5 Pegge 4— -C, 4—5, 4—^.4 — 2, 

Stokeley 6-^4, and 5— 4*— 36 Stukeiey ij — 9 

37 Pegge 3— 5, arid. 4— 1 % and Stfikeley 5~5 , T; 

Pegge 3—2. and 6 — 2, Tafce, and Xafcie; Stuk 

13 — 5* Tafci; Pegge 5— 1^ 6—1, and Stukel 
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4 — 10, &c. Tafcia; Pegge 3* — 1, &e., and Stukeley Sect I. 
y-*-2 9 &c. for Tafcio.— 38 Crit. Biff. p. 184.— 39 Ibid* 
p. 18$— 1 86-— 40 Ibid; pi 184.— 4I Casfaf p- 94- and 
108. — 4Z For Pegge fee p? 22 — 23. And, what idds 
to the ftrangenefs, it hath alfo been a third time over- 
looked by Dr. Henry in his Hiftory of Great Britain, 
177 1, vol. I. p. 406, who feven recites the legend, and 
gives it Tafcio, though his bwn reprefentatidn of the 
coin exhibits it rightly TACIO.-*-— ^ 43 Pegge 3 — 7. 
44 iVi — 2. — 45 Pegge 3-^5, and Stukeley 14^—7 and 

9— 4-— *' Pe gg e c,afs 5> anc * $—5*— 7 Pe gg e 3^5* 
and Stukeley 14 — 7 and 15—9.- — 48 See Camden c. 671, 
374, and 877 for London, Chefter, and YoHc J Stuke- 
ley's Caraufius vol. I. p; 66 &c. for Richborough, 
p. 96 for Colchefter> p; 276 and 277 for Lincoln, 
p. 253 for Claudia or Gloucefter, and pi. 12. N° 1. for 
Verulam ; and Gale's Antoninus p> 122, for ConoviUitt. 
— 49 Strabo, p4 306. — 5 ° Tacitus Ann. lib. xiy. c. 31* 
■— 51 Dio p. 10034 

52 I am forry to bbferve, that Mr. Pegge has fullifcd 
his very ufeful treatife on the coins of Cuiiobeliire with 
a rude ftri&ure on the late Dr. Stukeldy. u I am fen- 
u fible," he fays, " the Dr. 1 has his admirers ; but I ifttift 
" confefs I am not one of the number, as not being fend 
a bfzvildnefs and enthuftdfm upon any fubjeB"-^^!. 106).: 
Let the wildneffes of Dt. Stukeley be .all correfted. 
They ought to be. But let not his charaftet be thus 
held up to the publick, as the mere fantaftical enthufiaft 
of antiquities. This juftice* gratitude, arid politenefs 
equally concur to forbid, His ftrong intelleft, his en- 
terprizing fpirit* and his extenfive learning mod ever 
be remembered with refpeft and reverence. And even 

Vol- II. C his 
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Se# II. m s eitsavstgances, gr^at as they are, fkpyld be confix 

w dercd as. the occafionally wild colouring, of that ray. of 

genius, which has not yet been too frequently the ppr-. 

tion of our Englilh antiquarian?, and generally feduces the 

mind into extravagances while it raifes it to excellences. 



THE prima* at Britons of Lancafliirc and the reft of 
the ifland, whatever hiftory has afferted or antiquarianifm 
believed of both, were not unacquainted with the media* 
nical art9 in general. Of this their ability to conftruft 
the military chariots of their country is a fufficient indi- 
cation in itfelf. And the ifigenioufnefs- of contrivance 
and neatnefs of execution, in thefe carriages, proves 
them even to have been intimately converfant with fome 
of the belt principles of mechanick$» Their Cars were 
admired by the Romans, adopted by individuals for 
their journeys, and introduced by the publick into their 
races x . Apd we have the pifture of one of them fketched 
put by a Britiih hand, and engraved upon a Britiih 
T. zgi* qoin a * There we fee the charioteer mounted on his 
carriage before us, a quiver of arrows peeping over his 
left fhoulder, and a fpear protended from his left hand ; 
his feet reftjng upon the pole or a foot-board annexed to 
it, and his body leaning oter the horfes ift the aft of 
accelerating their motion. And we have the defcription 
of another in Offian, which is equally authentick, very 
firnilar in one or two particulars, and more circumftan- 
tial 3 * It 1 is the car of a Britiih monarch, bending be- 
hind, 



/ 
/ 
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hind, drawn by a pair of horfes, and embofled with Se&. Ik, 
fparkling (tones. Its beam is df the pdliflied yew, its 
feat of the fmdotheft bone^ and the fides of it are re- 
pleniflied with fpeafs. And the bottom is the footftoot 
of the chief, as bending forward he brandiihes the 
fpean 

The Britdns alfo tindetftoocl the alt* arid praflifed 
the labours, of the pottery. And many of their earthen 
veffels have defended to u^ by the only way in which 
they could have defcended, or have been afcertained td . 
them if they had. They have been difcovefed in thd 
fepulchers of the Britons on Salifbury plain, in Corn- 
wall, and in Ireland 4 . They were foirte of them irudely 
Wrought, and others pretty neatly fafhioned* They 
were generally ornamented with little moldings and cir- 
cular channels about the brim* And all but one had 
been burned in a kiln or furnace. This would natu* 
rally be one of the earlieft arts upon which the under-* 
ftanding exerted its faculties, when it firfl began to 
attend to a better provifion for domeftick occafions, and 
the more .agreeable accommodation of domeftick life* 
In all probability, therefore, it was impdrted into the 
IQand With the firfl: colonifts of the country. And 
the Britons gradually improved it afterwards, forming 
the perhaps lhapelefs vetfel of their fathers in a regular 
iiiold, ftrengthehing their unbaked clay by the heat of 
a ftoye, and even enlivening their plain wotkmanfhip 
with Ibme little decorations. But the ptogrefs of the 
att here was very unequal to its refinements on the con- 
tinent. Shells were the only drinking-veffels of thd 
Britons, and are even tifed by the Highlanders at pre- 

Ca fent* 
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Seft. IL fent *• The Britons of the weft, who had carried on 
♦• a02. a l° n g anc * c ^°^ e correfpondence with the continent, and 
mud have been acquainted, if any were, with the con- 
tinental improvements in the art, were therefore fond 
of the foreign ware, and gave it a good vent in their 
country *. But the arrival of the Romans introduced 
all the refinements of Campania, and a pottery was na- 
turally ere&ed at every ftationary town in the king- 
dom. And our own at Manchester, which was moft 
probably fettled within the projection of the river-bank 
in Cattle- field, and on the fouth-weftern part of%, and 
might be fupplied, I believe, with proper clays from 
* many places in the parifh, feems clearly from thofe fpe- 
cimens of its flrili that I have mentioned in the former 
part of the work, and particularly from the coral-co- 
loured urn at Worfley, to have been a very confides 
able one, and to have had excellent artifts engaged in 
it. And here, under the direftion of Roman or Roman- 
Frifian matters, the Mancunians learnt to model their 
veflels with a lathe, to give them a glazing, and em- 
bellifh them with carvings and figures. Of thefe matters 
we know the appellations of four. The ADVOCISI 
of die Worfley urn is plainly the romanized name of a 
foreigner, and in all probability of fome Frifian matter- 
potter to the Frifian garrifon. And, among many frag- 
ments of veffels that have bpen difcovered in the ruins 
of the Roman flaughterhoufe and eowftall in Cattle-field, 
and on the oppofite bank of the river and the fite of 
"Mr. Wallford's houfe, have fome been found that were 
infcribed with the names of three others. One was the 
unglazed handle of a mafly pitcher, and had VABEO 

rudely 
3 
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rudely ftamped upon it ; the name of an Italian potter S©3. It 
in all probability, as we have Phoebio upon a veflel at w 
Rome, and Vibia on a Roman tombftone in Britain 7 . 
Another was equally the handle of. a pitcher, and 
equally large and unglazed, and had upon it the appella- 
tion NONOVI. And the third was a red ftand for 
fome little veflel, and on the bottom exhibited the 
letters OF A ASCUI, Officina Auli Afcui ; fignifying 
the piece to have been formed in the pottery of one 
Aulus Afcuus, plainly the name of a German, and the 
fame with the Ayfcue of modern times- ■ • - 

Nor were the Britons uninftru&ed in the bufinefs of 
the turner and employ of the carpenter. They were 
converfant with both, forming their fliields either in 
circles or lozenges, tapering the flxafts of their fpears 
and arrows, and rounding the axles of their chariots 8 . 
Such a degree of mechanical knowledge could fcarcely 
be unknown to any nation, and was abfolutely necef- 
fary to a military one* And this would naturally lead 
them to the formation of many domeftick utenfils of 
wood. Of this fort moft probably were the firft houf- 
hold implements of man in general ; the block of the 
maple or beech being fcooped into an unwieldy and 
unfhapely veflel, the knife afterwards paining off the 
excrefcences and correcting the form, the lathe round- 
ing it into neatnefs, and the graver carving it into ele- 
gance. And with thefe the Britons had trenlhurs or 
wooden plates, wooden cadrs or chairs, and all the 
wooden furniture of the brewery. The chairs we fee 
reprefented upon the coins of Cunobeline, a winged 
figure being placed with an helmet and trowfers in one 

C3 of 
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$*&* D» of them, and the king's minter in another 9 . And in 

' this reipeft the Britons were more poliflxed x than the 

Qauls, the latter, r eve^ after d^^eoMueft of them by 

the 9-oraans, fittpg e^I^tl^pqn t^grownd at their 

Vt 2 9h entertainments, and haflrmg^fjy a c#pet of /kins be- 
low them 10 . The Britlfh chaif s were either tall and 
rounded blocks of wood, which our Mancunians to 
this day difting^tfh by the Brkifh appt&latlon of Crick- 
ets, were provided with backs and masinted on four 
fupporters, or refted upon a fquarc bafis of timber. 
And, as we have fpechnens of all the three delineated 
on the coins of Cqnobeline, fo we have a cricket, par* 
ticularly, exhibited twice upofl them, .and in the very 
form which it bears hi Manchester a$ prefect ", 



form 
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The Romans probably very little improved either the 
wooden bowls, the plates, or the -chairs, of the Britons. 

C 4 All 
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SeftiH- All of them perhaps were banifhed to the houfes of the 
* inferiourjMwjwnians. 'And among the inferiour have 
they aljl.c^feqaded nearly to tbe-prefent period, and 
continHjedt yearly in their original confirtf&ion. 

Ther?ilri§cai&ai'pf find by the force of fire, and 
the various ^application of the matter to domeftick 
ufes, f<jrm one of the moft pleafing difcoveries in the 
whole jciflsle oi doaicftick improvements. The difi 
covery,choweyer, refulted »ot probably from the hh 
ventive^p^^ersiof theund^rftanding, It was merely 
the con&quence -oft iphanee. Such have been almoft all 
the greag difcoveries of man, fome incident foliciting his 
attention, ^apd redbn heepming the pupil of contingency. 
And fu$b, was -that of gktfe ia\ail probability^fand being 
vitrifiedfefey^n accidental &:e, and art imitating the 
work o^safaahy, . Many accidents of this nature would 
peceffar|ly J^ppei) in the. earlieft ages. of the world, in 
the firftjeferts of the pottery, or on the firft formation 
of bricks. And tjaditioa, almoft the only information 
that we : #an>ave concerning the eo^nmencement of the 
domefti^c, .^fts, ^herer.-concurs with probability, and af- 
ferts thef>$rft g&fe#P:fcive,;&een afitially produced by 
chance x f. But the ft$ glafs-houfes> tljat hiftory menr 
fcions wejeensfted$t the famous Tyre; and in Tyre was 

P. 294, the only/ ftaple Qf the manij^efture for matjy ages 13 . 
The faijji .of. the? fcofeV for the fpafce of half |a mile 
about th£ flMTOtfr of the Beius, was peculiarly adapted 
to the making of.glafs, being neat ai>d glittering 13 . 
And the wide range of the Tyrian commerce gave a large 
vent tQ th$ productions qf the furnace. But before the 
ponqueft of Lancashire glafs-houfes were ere#ed \n 

' ' " Italy, 
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Italy, Spain, Gaul * 4 , and Britain. Hence in many Seft, II, 
parts of our ifland have been difcovered annulets w 
of this metal, having a narrow perforation and thick 
rim, denominated by the remaining Britons Gleineu 
Naidroedh or Glafs-adders, and, as the continuing fuper- 
ftitions concerning them fliew, once ufed as talifmans 
among the druids xs . And in the barrows on Salisbury 
plain, . which are older than the invafion of the Romans, 
beads of glafs have been difcovered in numbers. Many 
of them were fmgle and pierced for the intFodu&idn of a 
firing, and many were combined together iti the making, 
2nd twifted round a fmall rod of the fame metal l6 . 
Thus proficients as the Britons were in the art of form- 
ing beads and rings of glafs, no queftion can be made 
but that they applied jt direftly to domeftick purpofes, 
and formed with it many inftrumeqts. And hiftory affures 
us that they did, and that they manufactured a confi- 
derable quantity of, glafs- veffels I7 . Thefe, like their 
annulets, were probably green, blue, yellow, or black, 
and many of them curioufly ftreaked- with other co- 
lours l8 . And the procefs in the manufacture would be 
nearly the fame among the Britons, as it was among the 
Spaniards and Gauls. The fand of their fliores being re- 
duced to a fufficient finenefs by art, it was mingled with 
threes-fourths of their nitre, which was a fixed fait, and 
both were melted together. . The metal was then poured 
}nto other veffels, was left to harden into a mafs, and af- 
terwards replaced in the furnace. And it there became 
clear and tranfparent in the boiling, and was then fi- 
gured by blowing or modelled by the lathe into all fuch 
veffels as were .wanted I9 . Nor did the arrival of the p. 29S% 

Romans, 
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&&H.. Romans, I apprehaid, improve this curious manufac- 
ture of Britain,, as their tailc Was juft the rcverfe of 
ours, 'and preferred filver and gold toglafs for the com - 
pofition of their dr inking-vegeis % \ They made indeed 
great improvements in their owh at Rome, during the 
government of Nero* The veffels then formed of this 
metal rivalled the bowls of porcelain in their dcaraefe, 
and equalled the cups of cryftai in tranfpareney r; V, 
But thefe were infinitely too coftiy for general ufe. 
They would therfefore be never attempted in Britain, 
And the common glaffes of the Romans and provinciik 
'were greatly inferiour in gobdnefs ; and, from the frag- 
ments that hate been difcoverdd at the ftations or towbs 
of either, appear to have generally confided of a thick, 
ibmetimes white, but raoftly blue-green, metal **. 

Native amber, very naturally fuppofed for ages to be 
a diftillation from the gummy trees that formerly lined 
all the northern coaft of Germany, and are faid to re* 
main in various places on the Baltick at prefent, ap- 
pears upon a clofcr examination to be a foflil, generated 
in the earth, and difclofed by accident. And it is the 
produ&ion of our own ifland, as well as North-Ger-f 
many. Formed in the fiffures of the cliffs that line the 
eaftern Ihorc of Britain particularly, it is thrown down 
by the falling of the rocks, and picked up on the 
beach or found floating on the waters. It is fometim*s 
gathered in large mafics, not fo bright and tranfparent 
as thoie of the Baltick, but of a pale yellow and agrees 
ably clouded. And it is inclofed in a thin coarfe coat, 
the neft or Ihell of this equivocal creation, the fem- 
blance of a gum and a gem in one 23 . And the Britons 

appear 
5 
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appear to have rpoffeffed, confiderable quantities of it» S«&. IL 
This they molded into fquares and circles, and their 
females fining them as beads and wore them as neck- 
laces 24 . Nor was this peculiar to the wives and daugh- 
ters of Britain. The Gallick women in the north of 
Italy did the fame, as late as the sera of Agricola's ex- 
pedition into Lancaihire * 5 . And the Scotch retained 
the cuftom within thefe two centuries 2 \ The Britons 
alfo formed their amber into feveral vefiels 26 . Anil in 
this ftate of their manufacture were they fubdued by 
the Romans, and nearly in this they feem to have con- 
tinued under them; the Romans only teaching them in P. 296, 
all probability a greater neatnefs in the figure of their 
beads, and a greater elegance in the ihape of their 
veflels. 

The firft formation of brafs, as we are affured by 
hiftorical infallibility, was prior to the flood, and dis- 
covered even in the feventh generation from Adam % \ 
But the ufe of it was not, as feems generally believe4 
and the Arundelian marbles affert, previous to the 
knowledge of iron. They were both firft known in the 
fame generation, and firft wrought by the fame difco- 
verer * 7 . And the knowledge of them mull have been 
qually carried over the world afterwards, with the fpread* 
ing colonics of the Noachidae. An acquaintance with one 
or the other was.abfolutely neceflary to the exiftence of 
the colonifls, the clearing away of the woods about their 
fettlements, and the ereftion of houfes for thtir habita- 
tion. And, as the nations in the eaft appear to hav* 
Worked tbqr min?s of ifQn or copper in the remoteft 

periods; 
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Sp» f II. periods of their biftory 28 , fo the Britons in the weft 
w were particularly acquainted with both **. 

Of all the metals, the mpft beneficial to man is iron. 
And the veins of it are therefore the moft univerfally 
diffufed. Providence has ftored almoft every region of 
the world, and particularly replenilhed the hills of Bri- 
tain, with that ufeful ore. But our countrymen were 
long unapprized of their wealth. And it was late be- 
fore any mines of iron were opened in the ifland. They 
appear to have been begun only a few years before the 
defcent of Caefar, and even then were carried on, not 
by the Britons, but the Belgae 30 . To that period, both 
of them received from the continent all the iron that 
they had among them. And the quantity which was 
then collected in the ifland Was very infignificant 3I . But, 
fome mines being difcovered, others would be imme- 
diately opened. And a confiderable manufadkure of 
iron was eftabliihed in the kingdom, before the reign 

P. '297. of Tiberius 3 \ In this would many domeftlck utenfils 
be formed by the Britons. Their iron money proves 
them to have poffeffed the fecret of cafting the metal 
and damping it And the manufacture appears to have 
extended into the fartheft parts of the north 33 . But 
it was confiderably enlarged,* I apprehend, and the forges 
greatly multiplied, by the Romans. One perhaps was 
erefted in the vicinity of every ftation. And in the 
weftern riding of Yorkfhire and the neighbourhood of 
North-Brierley, amid many beds of cinders heaped up in 
the adjacent fields, a quantity of Roman coins was 
difcovered fome years ago in one of them 3 \ 

When 
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Wheft the Britons imported all their iron from the Se&. II. 
continent, they imported alio all their brafs. And, when 
they had ceafed to introduce the former, they conti- 
nued to receive the latter 35 . Their want of the metal 
remained, and no mines of it were opened in the 
ifiand 3 \ In the earlieft ages whofe manners have been 
delineated by hiftory, we find the weapons of their 
warriours invariably framed of this faftitious metal. 
And thfe moft authentick of all/the profane records of 
antiquity, the Arundelian marbles, for that reafon mif- 
takenly date the firft difcovery of iron a couple of, cen- 
turies below the Trojan war 37 . Every military nation, 
as fuch, is naturally ftudious of brightnefs in its arm*. 
And the Britons particularly gloried in the neatnefs of 
theirs 38 . For this reafon, the nations of the world ftili 
fabricated their arms of brafs^ even long after the Arun- 
delian sera for the difcovery of iron 39 ; and the Britons 
continued to import it from the continent, though 
they had found iron to be a native of the country, and 
could have fupplied themfelves with a fufficient quan^ 
tity of it. And for this reafon alfo the latter appear p. 298. 
to have repofited their brazen weapons in cloth, an4 
even provided them with regular cafes 4 °. 

When the Britons derived their iron and brafs front 
the continent, they purchafed the latter, I fuppofe, at 
an eafier expetjce than the former. The Gauls had 
many large brafs-works carried on in the kingdom, but 
feem to have had few iron-forges within it 4I . And this 
would naturally induce the Belgae to be lefs diligent in . ; 

their enquiry after the veins of copper and calamine stf 
home, than for the conrfes of iron ore ; though the 01$ 

was 
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Sc& H. was equally difcoverabie in the ifland as the other, and 
lay equally within the Bclgick regions of hi Braft 
being thus cheaper to the Britons than iron, they ne* 
ceffarily formed with it fome domeftick as Well as mi- 
litary implements. Such were common among the 
Gauls 4 \ And fuch were familiar to the Britons, either 
Imported into the ifland, as fome a&ually were, or ma- 
nufactured within it> as others affuredly were 43 . The 
Britons had certainly brafs-foundcries erefted among 
them, and minted money and fabricated weapons of 
brafs. 

In this condition of the works, the Romans entered 
the ifland. And 3 feeing fo great a demand among the 
aatives for this article, they would fpeedily inftruft 
them to difcover the materials of it among themfelves. 
This muft unavoidably have refulted from the conqueft 
of the Romans. The power of furprizing their new 
fttbje&s with fo unexpected a difcovery, would naturally 
Simulate the pride of the Roman intelled. And the 
defire of obliging themfelves with fo cheap a fupply of 
. thatufeful metal, ftationary as they were in the king- 
dom, would equally a&uate the felfilhnefs of the Ro- 
man heart. The veins of copper and calamine Would 
be eafily found out by an experienced enquirer after 
them; and the former metal is therefore diftinguHhed 
among the Welfli, only by the Romaif appellation of 
Cyprhim, Koppr, or Copper. And many founderies 
of brafe appear to have been eftablifhed in the iflaad. 

P. 499. Some had been ere&ed before, one perhaps within the 
confines of erery kingdom, tod probably in the vicinity 
«T every capital. One at leaft would be neceflary, in 

order 
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carder to fupply the armoury of the principality. And Seftt HL^ 
one perhaps wa«s fufficient for raofcof the Britifh ftates. 
But feveral. appear now, to have been fettled in etery. 
kingdom, and one perhaps near every ftationary town* 
Two have been discovered in the fingle county of Effex, 
and within a narrow portion of it, at Fifield and Dan* 
bury 4 \ And a third was placed upon Eafterley Moor 
in Yorkfture, twelve miles to the northvweft of York, 
and in the neighbourhood of Ifurium or Aldbo- 
rough 45 . 

A brafs kettle or fkillet, the Workmanfhip in all 
probability of a Britilh or Roman-Britifh foundery in 
the neighbourhood of Manchefter, was fome years ago^ 
difcovered in one of our moffes, and is now lodged in 
our library. It is about five inches and a half in* 
diameter and two and a half in .depth, and fitted with. 
a flat handle of brafs. And the metal of it, like that* 
of the Britiih coins and battle-axes, is mixed with 
a quamity of lead. Some was requifite to make the 
brafc fufficiently obedient to the tool. And the pro* 
portion of the temperature war the fame in Italy and 
Gaul, being eight pounds of lead to an hundred of 
brafs 4 - 6 . But the- palenefs of the metal in the axes, 
coins, and ikillet (hews the proportion in Britain to have 
been very different. And the lead of all is nearly per-* 
haps one full third of the whole composition 47 » 
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Sea. II. 3 Offian vol. I. p. 1 1. — 4 Stuketey's Stonehenge p. 44 

s and plate, Borlafe p. 233 and plate i8j and Wright's 

Louthiana b. iii* plate 2. — 5 B. I. ch. vii. f. 2* and 

Birt's Letters on the Highlanders* v. II. p. 43* but more 

P. 300. particularly Offian v. L p* 27. a note. — 6 Strabo p. 265* 
— 7 Pliny lib. xxxv. c. 12, vel quae rota fiunt, and the 
bowl mentioned before in b* I. ch. ii. f. 3* See Mont- 
faucon's Ital. Diary p. 99* and Horfley p. 328.— The 
glazed earthen rings of Camden c. 815 are therefore 
Roman-Britifhv— -* Pegge's Coins clafs 4— C, 5—4, and 
6 — 2. — 9 Clafs 2 — 3. and 3*^1 and 6.— . IO Diodorus 

P> 35'*- — " Pe gg e 3— 9> 3— ** *—3> 4— x * and 
4 — 3. And Cricket is Krig-et, a little elevation, in 

Britifh^-" Pliny lib. xxxvi. c. 26. — I3 Ibid.— 14 Ibid, 

-*- 15 Camden c* 81 J.-*- 16 Stukeley's Abury p. 26 and 
43 and 45, and Stonehenge p» 45 and plate 32 and 4* 
— 1? Strabo p* 307, vochz (ncsvq. Thefe and the accom- 
panying words have been applied by fome to mean, not 
what were made by the Britons, but imported into Bri- 
tain, But the nature of the other particulars, mentioned 
by Strabo, is a fufficient proof to the contrary* They 
are fuch, I think* as could be manufactured only by the 
Britons.^ — l8 Stonehenge p. 45, and Camden c. 815. 
■*- 19 Pliny lib; xxxvi. c. 26. For the nitre of the antients 
being a fixed fait, fee Hill's Hiftory of Foffils, p. 387* 
— a0 Pliny ibid. — 21 Ibid. — " Of Roman glafs-ware, 
fays Thoresby in Leeds p. 560, I have from London, 
Aldborough, and Adel : the bluifh green, and fome of 
the white, are very thick, above three-foufths of an 
inch ; but a piece of the white, found five or fix yards 
4eep in the Roman Wall. at Aldborough, is remarkably 

thin 
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thin for tKofe ages. — * 3 See Pliny lib. ixxvii. c. 2. S^* M « 
and TacitUs de Mor. Germ. c. 45, Diodorus p. r 348, 
Camden p. 350 and 713, Dale's Harwich p. 112 and 
275, Pennant's Tour in Scotland p. 13, Boetius Scot; 
Reg. Defer, fbt. to, 1575; ?*™i **& Leflfci Hift. 1675; 
p. 29. — * 4 Diodorus ibid, and Strabo p. 307, Abury p; 
44, and Stonehenge p; 45 and plate 32.— a5 Pliny lib. 
xxxvii. c. 3. and Lelkfci Hift. pu 29 .~ 4 * 'Strabo p. 307; 
~ a? Genefis ch. iv.-^r-* 8 Deutercmbmy ch. viii. See alftf 
th. i&— •* C*far p. 88.-^How tfuftaken therefore are 
Montfaocoa, Borlafe, and all the antiquarians, id trust- 
ing to fhe Arandelian marbles for the sfera of the firft 
formation of brafs, gtofsly overlooking the pofitive a# 
counts of infpiratbn!^ 30 Carfar p. 88.— »* Csefar ibid, 
— ^ s * Strabo p. 305 t— 33 Offian vol. I. p. 14/ 5^ and 
62.— 44 Dr. RichSnffbn's Lettir in Lclarid fol. IX — 
"Caefar p. 88.— ' 36 Strabtf p. 305. — 37 Arundelia* 
Marbles in Prideaux p. 163 &e.~^ 38 Solinus t. zi*~+ 

* Borlafe b. iii. ch. xiii.— 4 ° Ibid.— 41 Pliny lib. xxxiv. 
fe. 8 and 24 for the brafs-works. And the only hmij 
that I know of concerning any ironworks ifl Gaul, U 
that curious notice of Csefar Concerning the Bitutiges; 
apud eos magnsfc funt ferrarise, atque 6mte gents cani- 
^ubrum notum atque ufitatum eft, p. 145^— 4i Strabo 
p. 265 and Diodoru* p. 35.— 4, f Casfar p. 59 and 
Strabo }k z6$.-*» 44 Borlafe b. iS. c. 13.— 4S Ibid.--* 

* P&iy lib. xxariv. c. 8.— V h$te& vol. IX. St* Itffi* 
€ur, p. 5 j for this kettle; 
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P. 301. III. 

IN this ftatc of our lfland manufa&ures, when the hills 
of Britain were found to be replenifhed, as thejr are ex- 
prefsly declared to have been in the third cemury, with 
a rich variety of all forts of metals l ; the inhabitants of 
Manchefter and the reft of the county flept upon flcins of 
beafts, and lay on the floor of their apartments \ Ihis 
was the pra&ice univerfally in the firft ages, and origi- 
nally the cuftom of the Greeks and Romans *. But 
the flrins were afterwards changed for loofe ruihes and 
heather, as the Wellh a few ages ago lay on the former, 
and the Highlanders fleep on the latter to the prefent 
moment 3 . And the example of the Romans now iug- 
gelled to the Mancunians the ufe, and the introduction 
of agriculture fupplied them with the means, of the 
neater conveniency of ftraw-beds. For* many ages the 
beds of the Italians were conftantly compofed of ftraw, 
and it ftill formed thofe of the foldiers and officers at 
the conqueft of Lancafhire 4 . And from both our 
countrymen learnt the ufe of them at this period. But 
it appears to have been taken up only by the gentle* 
men ; as the common Welfli had their beds thinly 
■fluffed with ruihes, as late as the conclufion of the 
twelfth; century 4 . And with the gendemen it. conti- 
nued many ages afterwards. Straw was ufed even in 
the royal chambers of England, as late as the 
clofe of the thirteenth 5 . Moft of our Mancunian 
peafants lie on chaff at prefent. And ftraw-bdds & m 
.■■i C . Jiain 
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main to this day general in France and Italy. But they &S« JH. 
were no longer fuffered to reft upon the ground. 
The better mode that had antiently prevailed in the 
eaft, and long before been introduced into Italy, was 
adopted in Britain. And they were now mounted on 
pedeftals 6 . This, however, was equally confined to the 
gentlemen. The bed flill continued on the floor among 
the common people. And the grofs cuftom, that had 
prevailed from the beginning, was retained by the 
lower Britons to the laft ; and thefe ground-beds were 
laid along the walls of their houfes,, and formed one 
common dormitory for all the members of the family* 
This fa(hion continued univerfally among the inferiour 
ranks of the Welfh within thefe four or five ages, and 
with the more uncivilized part of the Highlanders 
nearly to our own times *• And even at no great < 
diltanee from Manchefter, in the neighbouring Buxton, 
and within thefe fixty or feventy years, the perfons 
that repaired to the bath are all faid to have flept in 
one long chamber together ; the upper part being al- 
lotted to the ladies and the lower to the gentlemen, and 
only partitioned from each other by a curtain. 

The hearth of the Britons feems to have been fixed 
in the center of their great halls ; as fome of the com- 
mon people even in the nearer parts of Scotland, to 
this day, have the fire in the middle of the room, and 
the family fit all around it 7 . This was perhaps nothing • 
more than a large floqe, deprefled a little below the 
level of the ground, and thereby adapted to receive the 
allies. And about a century ago in Chefliire it was only 
the floor of the room, with the addition of a back or 

D 2 hob 
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Seft. IIT. fob of day 7 . But it was now changed amongft the 
gentlemen for a portable fire-pan, raifed upon low fup- 

P. 302. porters, and fitted with a circular grating of bars. Such 
were in ufe among the Gauls of the firfl: century, and 
With the Welfli of the tenth 8 . And fuch have con- 
tinued among us very nearly to the prefefit. They were 
large enough among the former to admit of two or 
three caldrons upon them, and as many fpks before 
them 9 . And, from the mode remaining among our 
yeomanry at prefent, this feems to have been equally 
the cafe with the Britons in the hour of hofphality ; 
equally in England and Gaul, the guefts being feated 
by the fire, and the caldrons all charged and the i^its 
loaded with entire joints of meat 10 . 

The native Romans were ignorant of that inflammable 
fuel which we denominate Coal. And there are no beds 
of it in the compafs of Italy. The great line of that 
foffil feems to fvveep away round the globe from north- 
eaft to fouth-weft, not ranging at a diftance even from 
the fouth-eafrerly parts of our own ifland, as is gene- 
rally imagined, but actually vifiting Brabant and France, 
and yet avoiding Italy. But the primaeval Britons ap- 
pear to have ufed it. And in the precin&s of Manchefter 
particularly, which are furniihed with an inexhauftible 
abundance of it, they could not have remained unap* 
. , prized of the agreeable combiiftible around them* Our 
currents frequently bring down fragments of coat from 
the mountains, the extremities riling into day-light, and 
being walhcd away by the rains* and rivulets. And, in 
the long ancl winding courfe of them through the parifl*> 
• • •• the 
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the Briton* would foon mark the (liming ftones in the Sc &- in. 
.channels, and by the aid of accident or the force of 
refle&ion find out the utility of them. ' 

But we can advance ftili nearer to a certainty. Se- 
veral pieces of coal were difcovered a few years ago 
in the fand under the Roman way to Ribchefter, when 
both were dug up at the conftru&ion of Mr. PhilipsV 
houfe in the Quay-ftreet. Two or three of them were 
as large as eggs. And others were found in the fameP- 3<*3« 
bed of fand fxxty yards to the weft of it, and in the 
year 1770* But, what is more remarkable, the number 
of pieces in the former difcovery was not lefs than 
thirty or forty, and a quantity of flack was dug up 
with them. And thefe circumftances (hew the coals 
to have been lodged upon the fpot, before the 
road of the Romans covered it. That ground being 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Mancenion, the 
Britons had there reported a quantity of coals, pro- 
bably for the ufe of the garrifon ; and many of the 
finaller fragments, and fome of the flack, were buried 
in the fand upon which they were laid. That the Bri- 
tons in general were acquainted with this fuel, is evi- 
dent from its appellation amongft us at prefent, which 
is not Saxon but Britifli, and fubfifts among the Irifli 
in their Gual, and among the Cornifh in their Kolan, 
to this day. And^ that they made ufe of it in the 
Caftle-field, is plain from the cindery drofs, the refufe ♦ 
of fome confidcrable coal-fire, which has been lately 
difcovered on the ground. It was found about fix or 
fcven years ago, a quantity of it lying in a pit three 
or four feet under the furface, and contiguous to the 

D 3 Roman 
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Seft. III. Roman road at the extremity of the field. And it was 

alfo found about the fame time, on cutting down the 

road there from the furface to the bafe ; and to this 

day more imperfe&ly appears in the open and curious 

, front of it. ' A remarkable feam of black rubbifh ex- 

P. 304. tends for feveral yards betwixt two courfes of gravel, 
one about a yard in height, and the other a foot in 
depth ; fpreads about two inches in thicknefs at the 
northern end, where the pit was found ; and regularly 
narrows from it acrofs the face of the road. This had 
evidently, therefore, been thrown upon the way by the 
Romans, from the materials of the pit upon one fide ; 
as they cad up the neighbouring ground to form the 
bafis of it. And this naturally difpofed itfelf, as it flew 
from the (hovel, in the thickeft courfe immediately un- 
der the hand, and in the thinnefl: at the fartheft extre- 
mity from it* I have collefted cinders from the feam, 
mixed with fome metallick matter, that fhewed the fire to 
have belonged to a forge in the Caflle-field. And I have 
picked feveral large fragments of rock from the gravel 
immediately under the whole, which had evidently been 
brought from the neighbouring Medlock, and laid upon 
the way before it. And both Romans and Saxons ap- 
pear a&ually ufing coal in Britain. In the Weft-riding 
■ of Yorkfhire and neighbourhood of North-Brierley, as 
1 have previoufly remarked, are many beds of cinders 
heaped up in the fields ; and a number of Roman coins 
was found fome years ago in one of them "• And as 
early as 852 a grant was made of fome lands by the 
abbey of Peterborough, under the refervation of cer- 
tain boons and payments in kind to the monaftery, as 

one 
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one night's entertainment, ten veffels of Welfh and5cft-ni. 
two of common ale, fixty cart-loads of woody and 
twelve of jpaepan, foflil or. pit coal ". 

The extenfive beds .of fuel, therefore, with which 
the kingdom of England and the preeinfts of Man- 
chefter are lb happily ftored, were firft noticed by the * 
ikiH and firft opened by the labour of the Britons, and 
ibme time before the arrival of the Romans among us. 
And the nearer quarries in the confines of Bradford, 
Newton, and Manchefter, would naturally attraft the 
notice and invite the inquiries of the Britons, before 
any others. The current of the Medlock, which wafhe$P* 3°S* i 
the fides of them, would bring down fpecimens of the 
riches within, lodge many of them about the foot of 
the Caftle-field, and allure, the Britons fucceffively to a 
colle&ion of the one and a fearch after the other. 

But, even for ages after the difcovery, wood con- 
tinued to compofe the general firing of the nation ; 
as, in the little rental of the above-mentioned eftate, 
we fee fixty cart-loads of wood referved for the abbey, 
and only twelve of coal. The former naturally conti- 
nued the principal article of our fuel, as long as the 
forefts and thickets prefented themfelves fo ready to 
the hand. And fuch it remained at Manchefter to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, notwithftanding the 
difcoyery of another fpecies of firing, • which was 
equally acceffible as wood. This is that loofe and fi- 
brous fubftance, which pur moSes have fo plentifully 
afforded us for ages, and we find fo convenient in .our 
.houfes ". And this moft inflammable of all fuel would 
naturally be difcovercd, befipre the coaJL, ^ncj b<? there- 
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Seft. IH. foft |!jS0W8 to the primitive B#to»s. Pfflt it makes k| 
fitft appeatance ifi hiftory together with the other, an4 
is equally mentioned with it fa the Peterborough rental j 
the fixty <#rt-loads of wood, And the jtWelve of foffil 
coal, being accompanied with fix of geajifcgt, earth, of 
turf. And *9 tfe e ^ e ^ e now karaed to add the 
charcoal of the Romans ; and die method* jrhich they 
taught us of making it, cQntipuej jefientially the fame 
to the prcfent moment * 3 . 

The Britons appear alfo to haye ppeped their mines 
of lead, and extracted great quantities of metal fronj 

P. 306? them 14 . In this employ, npt only the Belgick, but 
the Aboriginal Britons were engaged, And the mines 
of the Silley ifles wej-e worked by the one, and thofe 
of the Peak by the other I5 . The lead-ore lay much 
more ohyious to the notice and accejfible to the labour of 
jthe inhabitants, than either the iron pr copper. It was 
equally found indeed, at this period, in France and 
Spain. But the fearch for it in both countries was at- 
tended with much greater trouble a$d expencjs, thaa 
|n Britain. And the veins of it beje lay *fy imme- 
diately below the furface of the ground, and branched 
out ixt fp great an abupdance, that a yery.ftprt period 
before tfie redutfioji of Lancafhire, conquered as the 
Britons of Silley and the Pfeak had then been by thte 
Romans, but ftill fnbjeded, as I have faid before, to 
fhc legjflative authority of their refpe&iye fovereigos, a 
Jaw #as made by tjie latter to reftrift the working of 
jthe mines, and prevent the overftockirig of the mar- 
ket x *. With leacj the Britons tempered the brafe of 
their ikill^ts, ajtas, abd coins. And therefore they 

fxjade 
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made toshf ** ** ****&& **&U W &• L^*d.ti£ 
and tifc Were f$t (fevigfil age* th6 i&hty fteftfe, that tlW»y* v ~ 
had Wkbin th^mfelveg. And, when the Romaic en- 
tered the conAty of Cb«ftcr, they feem to hate found 
the fof naer very plfentifuj impng the inhabitants, and 
nrifed a rudely magnificent trophy $kh it; fixing rtorfc 
than twenty infcribed plates upon poles, 2nd erefting 
them on the ground ^herp they had defeated the feri- 
tons. 

But the tip tpa» the moft remarkable produ&ion of 
the ifland* Found both in Spain and Portugal, it 
yras discovered much paore plentifully in Britain % 
And, being colfe&ed in the fand pr glebe, it was cleared 
from the earth with water, fufed in the furnaces, and 
beaten into ffluarts l8 . This the original Brjtons in all 
probability, and the Roman aStually, formed into cupS, 
bafons, and pitchers. And fome of them have beet 
tranfmitted to the prefent age. A bafqn of it was 
found a few years ago in Cornwall, four inches and 
an half in diameter at the brim and two and a half P. 307, 
at the bottom, having a fmatt Anting roynd the outfide 
pf the former, and preferring a Roman infcription on 
the latter * 9 . And a pitcher has alfo been difcovered 
pf the fame mfcttd, containing above four quarts and an 
half, gradually narrowing to thfe top, and fitted with 
an handle *°. Nor Was this all the ufe, that the Britons 
feem to have piade of their tin. Taught by themfelves, 
pr inftru&ed by their Roman mafters, they probably, like 
them, lined the infide of their brazen veffels with it, 
£$d thereby prevented the rin^ure pf brafs ". And re- 
ceiving 
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Se£h HI. reiving the knowledge perhaps direflly from the Gauls, I 
* deriving it perhaps immediately from the Romany, they i 
as probably pra&ifed the curious art which die Gauls had I 
difcovered, and which was recently ufed, in making our 
bell-metal, of incorporating tin fo intimately into brafs, 
that the work had all the hardnefs of the latter and al- 
moft all the beauty of the former 22 . 

But the Romans alfo taught us to combine two 
or three of our metals together, and form another, 
which (hould- be more beautiful in its appearance and 
more convenient in its ufe, than ajny of them fingly» 
This is that agreeable appendage of our tables, which 
the Romans called Argentarium or the filvery metal, 
and we denominate Pewter a \ And of this the original 
Britons were ignorant. Even the Romans became ac- 
quainted with it, only a very little before the furrendery 
of Manchefter to Agricola a t. £nd the latter intro- 
duced it to the knowledge of the former ; feveral pieces 
of it having been difcovered within fome of our Ro- 
man ftations. I have a fmall fragment of Roman pewter 
in my own poffeflion. It was found in 17 66 within 3 
meadow at Aldchefter in Oxfordfhire, which the na- 
ture of the ground, and its vicinity to the area of the 
town, (hew to have been the fite of the ftation. And 
it was even picked up within the walls of a ruined 
building, that was raifed a little above the level of the 
meadow, and which the.difcovery of a teffellated pave- 

P. 308. ment above, and of an hypocauft in one part below, 
plainly pointed out as the prsetorium of the camp. But 
a much larger p,iec£ .yras .tfifqovered about fixty years 
ago at Ebchefter in the county of Durham, fome vain 

fearche? 
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fearchers after other fort of treafure digging into the 8 ** 11 **- 
bank of the ftation, and lighting upon a confiderable 
quantity of a melted metal, which they naturally fup« 
pofed to be filver at firft, but afterwards found to be 
pewter * 5 . And the metals, that were joined together 
in the pewter of the Romans, were either tin and brafs or 
lead and tin -, as the proportion in which they were mixed 
was one third of brafs to the tin, and one half or one 
third of tin to the lead a \ This fa&itious metal was 
fold at Rome foon after its firft appearance, at the rate 
of four fliillings and ten pence a pound a6 . But that 
was only the common price of the tin at Rome ; and 
even the lead was fold at two fliillings and feven pence * 7 . 
Atfd all the three muft have been confiderably cheaper 
in Britain, as it was the ftaple of the two principal con- 
ftituents of the Roman pewter, tin and lead, and as 
the expences of the long carriage from Britain to Rome 
would greatly enhance the original price of them. 

x Solinus c. xxii, Metallorum largam variamque co- 
piam, quibus undique generum pollet venis locupletibus. 
4 Diodorus p. 351. — 3 See Bulengerius c. xxix. in torn. 
12. Graevius.— And fee Giraldus's Def. Cambrue p. 888. 
«- 4 Pliny lib. viii. c. 48. The beds of the Roman 
gentry at this period were generally filled with feathers, 
and thofe of the inns with the foft down of reeds, 
pro plumi ftrata cauponarum replet, Pliny lib. xvi. 
c. 36. — And fee Giraldus p. 888. — 5 See b. I. c. 8. 
f. 2. and the notes, for the kings of Wales ufing 
ftraw-beds in the tenth century, and thofe of England in 
the thirteenth. — 6 Genefis c. xlix. and Bede lib. iii. • 

c. 27, 
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j^ea-HL c . 27, Giraldus p. 888 for the common Welfl* having 

H their beds upon the ground, and ibid, and Crit. PUT. 

p. 140 for the Welih and HigMaaders lying all fa one 
japarGBent.-*- 7 Gent. Mag, March 1754* an( * King's Vale 
Jloyal, Pit* h p. 19*-*** 8 Diodorps p. 351, and Howe! 
lib. ii. c. 1. a* 6.-**- 9 Diodorus p. 351.— «- ro Ibid.— * 
,x Dr. Richardfoa's fetter in Leland vol, i«> aiid Saxon 
Cbron,— ■ ** Our moors of turbary are particularly 
mentioned in a tecord of 1322, and declared to be 
prqpter largitatem et diirerfitatem entirely unmeafured, 
?. 309. And the people had a right of common in them.—-? 
13 Pliny lib. xv*. c f 6.**** Strabo p. %6$. — u Caefar 
p. 88, Mediterranefc, and Strabo p, afrj.-,-* 16 Rfoy lib. 
xxxiv. c. 17, ultrp. — » XT Pliny lib. xxxiv. c. 16.— 
18 Pliny ibid, and Dipdorus p. 347«— X9 PWI. Trant 
1759, Pt. I. p. 13. — * Ibid.*-*- 21 Plifey Kb. *xxiv, 
c. 17*-," Ibid.— ?> Ibid.^- 44 Ibid* Nunc adukeratur.— 
15 Phil. Tranf, 1702 and 1703. N° 6.*** 6 Pliny ibid, 
r-* 7 Ibid, 
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AT the period of Caefar*s expedition into the ifland, 
the wpods of Britain were replentfhed nearly with the 
fame varieties of timber as the forefts of Gaul V And 
the beech and fir are the only trees excepted by Ccefar. 
He afferts them both to have been ftrangers to Britain 
at that sera \ This, however, the generality of our 
criticks have affe&ed to disbelieve ; stnd have appealed 
againft it tp the beech-povered hills of the Chiltern, the 

fir- 



fi>topt rnopntaras of Scodaiid, arid tBe fir«apptei ^f-Sea. IV/ 
covered is drawling on* Marton Meifc % Btft tbefe * 
arguments, furely, could never have been tbougfac of 
fufficieut moment to overthrow one of the belt fnfio-< 
rical authorities in the world, if they had 1 toot feHert itf 
with that frivolous petulance of criticifm, which ha* 
lately been very prevalent among us, and continually 
exalting itfelf agaifift the teftknony of Carfar. Carfat 
has explicitly aflerted the fa£t-r CJae&r appears in ge* 
neral, whatever the htimourfomenefs of aTtttquar&nifn* 
has foggefted, to have gained vevy accurate informa- 
tions concerning theifland. And if,, in fueh cafes, thtf 
credit of coteffipdrary relations was to be fuperfeded by 
hypothetical reafonings, and the authority of perertip* 
tory affertions overborne by problematical arguments* 
the faith of records would be deftroyed at once, and 
the authenticity of hiftory utterly annihilated*— I caar 
not, however, fnbfcribe entirely to the relation of 
Csfar. Other and more forcible arguments prqfent 
themfelves to the inquifitive mind, that fuperfede thfc 
authority of that great hifiorian, and fliew one of the 
trees to be a native of Britain. 

Among the many Roman names for the fir m the 
Britifli language, there are three which are purely 
Celtick. The Scotch diftinguHh it by the appellation 
of Gius, the IrMh by that of Giumhus, and the Wehh ?• 3 lQ l 
by that of Fynniduydh. But, if the £t had be?n int» 
troduced into Britain by the Romans, all the Brjitifh . 
appellations of it would have been, as Tome of them evi* 
dently are, the mere derivatives of the Roman Abies, 
Z-aban, S-lbuydh, S-apin, an4 S-abio. And the est 
£ Iftcnce 
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3©3. IV. iftence df one Britifli name for it is. a prefumptive argu- 
w - ment in itfelf, that the tree was not introduced by the 
Romans, but was originally BritMh. . 

Even in the third century only, firs appear id the 
nnromanized regions of Caledonia and Ireland, and as 
the acknowledged aborigines of the country. And 
they are frequently mentioned in the poems of the Ca- 
ledonian bard, not as plants feen by him on the conti- 
nent or in the provinces, not merely as forming the 
imagery of a fimilitude, but as actually growing in both. 
The fpear of a warriour, fays $n Irifhman in Ulfter, 
pointing to a neighbouring tree, " is like that blafted 
" fir." It is compared by another to the fir of 
Slimora particularly, a mountain in the north of Ire- 
land 3 . And the tomb of a fallen hero, upon the 
Weftern flaore of Caledonia, b thus defcribed from the 
reality by the poet himfelf : " Doft thou not behold, 
ft MaWina, a rock with its head of heath ? Three 
" aged firs bend from its face ; green is the narrow plain 
f* at its feet V 

This tree is alfo difcorered in our mofles about Man- 

chefter, together with the birch and oak, as frequent 

• as the latter, and much more fo than the former. And 

our mofs-fir is not, as the wild hypothefis of fome aflerts 

it to be, a mere mimickry of the natural ttee ; merely 

t . an oak or a birch,, that, lying for ages in the vm&uous 
mafs, has difcharged itfelf of all Us original proper- 
ties, and adopted thofe of the fir. Had this been the 
cafe, it could not be diftinguilhcd from the birch or oak ; 
and all the trees of our moffes muft have been equally 
firs. But this is the only one of them, that exhibits a 
? . 3 refinous 
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refinous quality. And it is as much difcriminated to Se&. IV. 
the eye by the nature of its grain, as the oak or birch. ^ 1,rT 
— Nor is that all. The fir is found- in fuch of our P. 311. 
moflfes particularly, as were demonftrably prior to the 
fettleinentof the Romans among us. It is 'difcovered 
in fome, that appear to the prefent period attually 
traverfed by the roads of the Romans. And it is found 
immediately adjoining to the road, and absolutely on both 
fides of it. It is thus met with very commonly in the 
mofs of Failfworth, dole to either margin* of the Street, 
and mingled with birches and oaks. And, as the road 
demonftrates the mofs to have been formed before the 
fettlement of the Romans at Manchester, fo the trees 
difoovered in it muft have been equally pridr to that 
remarkable period. This argument, I think, carries a 
decifive authority with it. But I apprehend that we 
can profecute it up to demonstration. — The fir has been 
found in one of our inofies, not only in thofe parts 
which are immediately contiguous to the Roman road, 
but in fuch as are actually occupied and covered with 
the line of it, and in the fpungy earth immediately be- 
low the gravel. It has been recently dug up by myfelf 
under the way over Failfworth mofs. And I have now 
in my own poffefiion two pieces of genuine fir, that 
were bedded with a birch-tree a yard and a half in 
the moffy foil, and three yards under the crown pf 
the Roman 'gravel. 

Thefe are feveral arguments, which, fpringing from 
different fources, all happily unite in jont Qommon chan- 
nel, and form together, I think, an irrefiftible force of 
evidence. And a faft which relates to the remoteft an- 
*■• t? tiquity, 
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$&* IV. uquity, aad is etfferted ^afinft ihe higKcft authority* j 
; ^'crariot be l$p pweffufly temcmftnaedl. "tie fir* then, 
tpas djag pf the trees of Britain before the' arrival of the 
Romans a^cmg us. But the beefeh ws& riof. We have 
the pcffitivg feftimoiiy of Gaefary that the Iatfef was un-J 
knowfl to the ifland at the period of his 6Wn inVafion. 
We hive h<f denqfoatftrative reafohii; no forcible argu- 
fcents^ and indeed no arguments at all, againfl it; And 

P. 312. we h?ve the ftrong atteftation of the Britifh langnage ia 
confinnatiqn of it, all its ten&S for the bfeedi being 
evidently Raman* Faighe, Faghe, or Faydh. The Ro* 
mans found the fir a native of the ifland* But they in- 
troduced, the beech into it* And the tree which they 
found was #ot preeifely the fame that ntfw grows 
.amongft us, Our mofs-fir is dally experienced in Lan- 
caihire to be of a much more refinous quality than the 
other. It could not have acquired this property, by 
lying in the tnoffy foil* Md it Is therefore of a dif- 
ferent fpeefes, and the fame affuredly with the Scotch 
fir, now totally extirpated in. England, but preferved in 
the Highlands of Scotland 5 . 

Near was this the only tree which the Romans intro- 
duced iutQ Britain* They firft brought aroofcg us, as 
the firitifb and prefect nai&es of the trees fefficfently 
iatimate, the PJatapus or plane, Tilia or teil, and Bax- 
1$ «r boy, the Uterasor elm, and Fopulns or poplar. 
And the firft, originally a native of Alia, and tranp 
planted into SipiJy* foon paffed the firait into Italy, 
and before the year. 79 had reached the mexft northerly 
fbore««f Gattf s # 



Th* 
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The principal prddu&ion df otir orchards his derived Scft. IV. 
its prefent appellation airidng ps from the! BritHh Ian-* w 
guage, and in the Welfl^ Cornifli* Afmorican* dnd * 

Irifli is invariably denominated the Avail* Aball> 01? 
apple. And it feems to have been brought into Britain 
by the firft cdlorties df the natives, and by the Haedut 
of Somerfedhife particularly. Hencfe we find the prG* 
fent fite of Glaftonbury to have been diftinguifhed* 
before the arrival of the Romans, by the fignificant title 
of Avallonia or the Apple-orchard 6 * The fruit alfo 
fo ftrongly tecomttoended itfelf to the Britons; that 
another Avellana arofe In the north of England 7 . And^' 
before the third century, it appears to hate been diffe- 
minated over the ifland, and had even (locked the dif- 
tant and un-romanized regions of Thule with large 
plantations of the trees \ But to this, the only im* 
ported fruit-tree of the Britifli orchard, the Romans 
naturally added fevcral plants* And thefe appear to 
have been the pear, damfon, and cherry, the Arbor 
Perfica, perch, or peadh, Aprica or apricot 9 , and 
Cydonia or quince* Cetafi or cherries were the na- 
tive growth of Pontus and Egypt, and firft introduced 
into the weft by Lucullus, the conqueror of the for* 
mer; ; being tranfplanted by him into Italy in the fe- 
tenty-third year before the Chriftlan sera, and carried 
by others into Britain within five years only after the 
firft fettlement of the Romans within it ,0 . Pears, the 
original production probably of moft of the foutherly 
countries, abounded particularly in Italy, and, as is 
ftrongly intimated by the Roman name of the fruit ift p. 3 t^ 
Wales, Bretagne, Ireland, and England, Per, Percn, 

Vol.IL E Fiorra, 
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Sea. IV. Piorra, and Pear, were brought by the Romans into 
Britain. And the damfon had been long taken from 
the vidnky of its native Damafcns, and accuftoined to 
th£ foil of Italy, when the Romans entered the connty 
f>f Laflcafter XI | and the Britifh appellation of it, Daim- 
ihin of Damfon, remaining among the Irifh and our- 
felves, denotes k to have been introduced into Britain 
by the Romans. The quince was originally the pro- 
duce of Crete ". And the peach, tranfplanted early 
from its own Perfia into Egypt, but carried very late 
into the weft, was common in Gaul about the epoch 
gi Agricoia's coilquefts in Britain u . To thefe we may 
fubjoiatheMorus, Muyar, or mulberry, and the Cafta- 
nea, Kaftanuydh, or cheftnut, the Fjcus or fig, Sorbus 
er fervis, and Mefpilus or medUr I4 . The cheftnut 
was originally the produce of Sardis in the Leffer Afia, 
but before the- reign of Vefpafian was cultivated with 
great fuccefe at Tarentum and Naples *'• And the 
medlar was unknown to the Romans at the period of 
the laft Punick war, and was originally brought into 
the weft from Greece l6 . 

The Britifh garden, as I have formerly remarked, 
would at firft be planted only with the flowers that na- 
turally chequered our flopes or Ikirted our woods. But 
the Roman: foon ; lent its friendly affiftance, and tranf- 
mitted fome of its own flowers and planta into Britain, 
There, even under the greater moifture of our fkie 
and the fainter livelinefs of our fun, they took root in 
theiflarid, and became familiarized: to the clime. And 
■• the former, particularly, are. now fo thoroughly difiufed 
qver the country, jOboot up fo generally under the (hel- 
^ ... 5 Jter 
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ter of our hedges and along the v fides of our vailies,$e£. .IV, 
that they are conftantly confidered as natives of the' p. 314. 
foil. Hut the names of both fufficiently declare their, 
origin, and their Romati appellations betray their Ro- - 
man extra&ion. Such are the Britifh Rhos or Englifti . 
fofe, the Rofmarinum, Rhofmari, or rofemary, the 
Lili or lily, Violed or violet, Tim or thyme, and many 
others. The beft rofes in Europe were the Italian, and 
the beft in Italy the Praeneftine and Campanian 1? . And 
thyme, in the days of Vefpafian, fo greatly overfpread 
the plains in the province of Narbonne, that many 
thoufands of cattle were brought every year from the 
diftant parts of the country to fatten upon it ,8 . Such 
alfo were the more numerous and beneficial plants and 
feeds of the Radix or radifh, the afparagus, cucumber, 
lettuce, melon, and peas, Fabse, Faens, or beans, and 
mint, bete, fennel, and many others. The afparagus 
was a great favourite among the Romans, ftudioufly 
cultivated by their gardeners, and fed to fo enormous a 
fize in the foil of Ravenna, that three of them only 
were a pound in weight I9 . The cucumber of the 
provinces was much larger than that of Italy, which 
was equally green and fmall, and fo greatly efteemed 
by Tiberius, that he ordered pots of them to be fixed 
upon carriages, and regularly wheeled into the fun 
from their flieds, in order to have one of them every 
day in fummer *°. And lettuces were fuppofed to be 
uncommonly falutary by the Romans, after the great cure 
which Mufa effected with one of them upon the perfon 
of Auguftus, when t&e emperor's life was in the 
moft imminent danger, and his phyfician boldly broke 

E 2 through 
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Sfedt IV. through the rules of the practice in order to prefcribe 

%r * y ~ m 'k for him". 

The firft obvious method of reducing corn into flour 
for bread, would be by the fimple expedient of pound- 
ing. And that was for ages the only one which was 
pra&ifed by the various defendants of Adam, and actu- 
ally continued in ufe among the Romans below die 
P. 31$. reign of Vefpafian 2 \ But the procefs was very early 
improved by, the application of a grinding power* and 
the introduction of mill-ftones* This, like moft of the 
common refinements in domeftick life, was probably 
the invention of the antediluvian world, and certainly 
praftifed in fome of the earlieft ages after it **+ And, 
like moft of them, it was equally known in the eaft and 
weft. Hence the Gauls and Britons appear familiarly 
acquainted with the ufe of hand-mills, before the time 
of their fubmiffion to the Romans 24 j the Britons par- 
ticularly diftinguifhing them, as the Highlanders and 
we diftinguilh them at prefcnt, by the fimple appella- 
. tion of Querns, Games, or Stones- And to thefe the 
Romans added the very ufeful invention of water-mills. 
For this difcovery the world is pretty certainly in- 
debted to the genius of Italy ; and the machine was 
not uncommon in the country at the conqueft of Lanca- 
ftijre as # This, therefore, the Romans would necefia- 
rily introduce with their many other refinements among 
us. And, that they aftually did, the Britifh appella- 
tion of a water-mill fully fuggefts of kfelf ; the Melin 
of the Wellh and Cornifh, the Mull, Meill, and Melin 
of the ArmoricanvS, and the Irifh Muilean and Muilind > 
being all evidently derived from the Roman JMola and 

Molen- 
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MoLendinum. The fubjeft Britons univcrfally adopted Sca.JK. 
the Roman name, but applied it, as we their fuc- 
ceffors do, only to the Roman mill. And one of thefe 
was probably erefted at «very ftationary city in the 
kingdom. One plainly was at Manchefter, ferving equal* 
ly the purpofes of the town and the accommodation of the 
garrifaa. And one .alone would be fufficient, as the 
ufe of hand-mills remained very common in both, many 
having been found about the fite of the ftation par* 
ticulariy, and the general praftice having defcended p - 3 l6 - 
among us nearly to the prefent period. Such it would 
be peculiarly neceflary to ha?e in the camp, that the 
garrifon might be provided againft a liege. And the 
Water-mill at Manchefter was fixed immediately below » 
the Caftle-field and the town, and on ti^e channel of 
the Medlock. There # a little above the antient ford, 
the fluke of it was accidentally dlfcovered about fix 
and twenty years ago, On the margin of Dyer's- 
croft, and oppofite to fome new conftruftions, the 
current of the river, accidentally fwelled with the 
rains, and obftrafted by a dam, broke down the nor- 
thern bank, fwept away a large oak upon the edge of 
it, and difclofed a long tunnel in the rock bdow. 
This I have finee laid open in part with a fpade. It 
appeared entirely uncovered at the top, was about a 
yard in width and another in depth, but gradually nar- 
rowed to the bottom. The fides Ihewed everywhere 
the marks of the tool on the rock, and the courfe of it 
was parallel with the channel. It was bared by the 
flood about twenty-five yards only in length, but wa* 
evidently continued for feveral further ; having ori- 

E 3 ginally 
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Sea. IV. ginally begun, as the nature of the ground evinces, 
juft above the large curve in the channel of the, Med- 
lock. 

For the firft five or fix centuries of the Roman Hate, 
there were no publick bread-bakers in the city of 
Rome **, .They were firfl: introduced into it from the 
. Eaft, at the conclufion of the war with Perfes, and 
about the year 167 before. Chrift 4 \. And, towards 
the clofe of the firfl century, the Roman families yvere 
fupplied by them every morning with frjefh loaves for 

P-3i;. breakfaft* 8 . But the fatae cuftom, which prevailed 
originally among the Romans and many other nations *% 
has continued nearly to the pfefent time among the 
Mancunians. The providing of breapl for every family 
was left entirely to the attention of the women in it 3 °. 
And it was baked upon ftones, which the Welfb deno- 
minate Greidiols and we Gredles. It appears, how- 
ever, from the kiln-burnt pottery which has been dif- 
covered in the Britifh fepulchers, and from the Britifh 
appellation ojTan'Odyn or. oven remaining among us at 
prefent, that Jurnaces for baking were generally known 
among the original Britons, An odyn would, there- 
fore, be erected at the manfion of each Britifh baron, 
for the ufe of himfelf and liis retainers. And, when 
he and they removed into the vicinity of a Roman fta- 
' tion, the oven would be rebuilt with the manfion, ^nd 
the publick bakehoufes of our towns commence at the 
jfirft foundation of them. One bakehoufe would be 
conftru&ed, as Thave previoufly fhewn one mill to have 
* been fet up, for the publick fervice of all the Man- 
cunian families* One oven and one mill appear to 

have 
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have been equally eflrablHhed ia the toWn; And the 8 ^- Iv \ 
inhabitants of it appear immemorially " accuftemed to 
bake at" the one and grind at the othgr ". Both, there- 
fore, were in all probability conftrnfted at the firft in- 
troduftion of water-mills and ovens into the county* 
The great fimrfarity of the appointments refers the 
confideration direftly to one and the fame origin for 
them. And the general nature of all fuch inftitutions 
points immediately to the firft and a&ual introdu&ion of 
both. AnJ, ks the fame eftablifiiments prevailed equally 
in other parts of the north, and pretty certainly ob- 
tained over all the extent of Roman Britain, the fame 
ere^Eirffts were as certainly made at every ftationary town 
in the kingdom. 



* Csefar p. 88.— 4 Rot's Staffordshire p.'2i6 &c. and P- 3^ 
Cftnden c* ^67 .— 3 Offian vol. i. p. 2. and vol. ii. 
p. 5*— *- 4 Vol. i. p. 127.— 5 And this, I fuppofe, is the 
old-fir oflreknd, thusdefcribed by Giraldus ; Ireland (he 
fays) abundat abiete-*-, tburis et incenfi mat re, Top. Hib. 
p. 739* : Camden v— Pliny lib. xih c. I.—* Richard 
p. 19.— *- 7 Banna, Uxehidiano, Aval-aria or (as both 
the MS. in the French King's library* and the '^Vatican- 
MS., agree to read the name) Avalana ; ia tUvennas. 
And fee a» extraft from Myrdhin Wylht, a poet of th6 
fixrii century, where the apples of it are praifed, iri 
Evans p. 77«-~ 8 Solinus c. xxii. — * This is provincially 
pronounced in Lancafhire, : and • wa^' univerfally^ pro- 
nounced formerly (Polyolbton p.298 Pt. 1.), not' Apricot, 
but Apricock, with that original and Britkh termina- 
• '' ! E 4 , tion 
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6ea» IV. tion *hieh fonps Capet into Coppock, Mallet into 

^^Mojlock, &c^- 10 Pliny lib. xv. c. 25— ll Lib. xv. 

C 13.— f lt Lib. xiii. c. 19, and lib. icy. c ii<-— u Lib. 

xv. c, x* and 13.-— X4 Lib. xv. c. zo, 13, and 24. — 

* 5 Lib. xv. c. 23. — 

In the Phil. Tranf. vol. lbc p, 23 and vol. Ixi Pt. 1. 
p. 136—169 is ^ dispute betwixt my learned friend 
Dr. Ducarrel &c. and the Hon. Mr. Daines Barrington, 
concerning the origin of the cheftmu in England. The 
latter would gladly prove it to have been lately tranf* 
planted ii}to the iflatfd, and from Spun probably. And 
the former would make it a native of the country. 
The arguments for its recent introduction have been 
overthrown, in the compleateft manner, by the Doflor 
apd his two affociates (p. 136 — 166). Nor has Mr. 
JJarrington, in his reply (p. 167-7-169), even ventured to 
fuppqn them- And we may add to the reafonings one 
decifivc obfervation, That the cheftnut was in this ifla&d 
£ven as early as the twelfth century, was then common 
\n it, w4$ fpread over the furface of the country, and 
even conftaqtly grew wild in our woods. Giraldus 
jCambrenfis, fpeaking pf Ireland, fays ; arborum — fpecies 
gyatuor, quas infula Britannia circa cultoris operapi fpr 
Ji prpcbicjt, hie deficiunt j caftanus et fagns &c. (Top. 
Hib. p : 73#)<— But, after all, is there not an crrour 
jrupnipg thjropgh the whole controverfy I Aijd are not 
fill the difputept$ mifta^n in their mam pofition I The 
fheftnut-trge is demqnftrably aq antient inhabitant of 
the ifl^nd* But it is not, therefore, a native. It may 
feave been introduced in the earlier ages of our hiftory. 
'jLlfif if my argucjqit here from the Ifcomw-Britifh ap 7 

pellations 
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pellatkms be juft, and reafon fuggefts and hiftory IhewsSc^n^ 
that it b, the tree was firft brought into £ritain by the 
Romans. 

x6 Pliny Lib. xv. c. 20.— ,7 Lib. xxi. c. 4-— % * Lib. 
xxi. c. 10. — I9 Lib. six. c. 4 and 8. — *° Lib.xix. c. 5. 
— " Lib. xix. c. 8.—" lib. xviii. c. 10.— %z Exodus 
c. xi. and Deuteron. c. xxiv. — t4 Caefar p. 3. of the 
Helvetick Gauls, molita cibaria, and Strabo p. 287, 
fwtes* — * 5 Pliny lib. xviii. c. 10, Major pars. Italia 
ruido utitur pilo, rotis etiam quas aqua terfet obiter, 
et molat ; and Palladius lib. i. c. 42, Si aquae copia 
eft, fufura balneorum debent piftrina fufcipcre, ut, ibi 
formatis aquariis mo lis, fine animalium vel hominum 
labore frumenta frangantur. — ** Pliny lib. xviii. c. 1 r. 
— %1 Ibid.— 18 Martial lib. xiv. E. 223.— * 9 Pliny ibid. 
— 30 The women among the Saxons ufed generally to 
brew as well as bake. Of Hereford it is recorded in 
Doomfday, that cujafcunqtie uxor brazabat intus et 
extra civitatem dabat x d^narios per confuetudinera to 
the king, the lord of the \own (Gale's xv Scriptores 
p. 769. from Doomfday Rook). And the Brewer in all 
oar old ftatutes is always implied to be a woman. 
So in the great ordinance for bakers, brewers, and 
others, during the reigns of Henry HI. and Edward I. 
and II, the brewer is conftantly denominated Byiciatrix, 
awe &c. c. 6. — 31 See b. II* c. v. C 2. 



V. 
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AMONG the varftros. trees whkh the Romans 
introduced into Britain, the moft curious undoubtedly 
was the vine. And it appears to have been very com- 
mon in the ifland a few centuries ago. From the name 
of vineyard yet adhering to the ruinous fites of our 
caftles and monafteries, there feem to have been few in 
the country but what had a -vineyard belonging to 
them. The county of Oloucefter is particularly com- 
mended by Mahnefbury in the twelfth century, as ex- 
celling all the reft of the kingdom in the number 
and goodnefs of its vineyards V In the earlier periods 
of our hiftory, the ifle of Ely was exprefsly denomi- 
nated the ifle of* vines by the Normans. -Vineyards are 
frequently noticed in the defcriptive accounts of Dooms- 
day 2 . And thofe of England are even mentioned by 
Bcde, as early as the commencement of the eighth 
century 3 . . 

That the Romans were^he original introducers df thm 
plant, we need no other teftimony than th£ Britifh ap- 
pellations of it. Being brought, by them into Gaul 4 , 
it was denominated the Vigtie by the natives-. And, 
being carried by them- into Britain, it Was fimilarly 
called by the inhabitants the Guin-uydhen, the Guin- 
bren, the Guin-icn, or Fion-ras, as it is ftill denomi- 
nated in the Welfli, Corni(h, Armorican, and Irifh dia- 
lefts. Thefe appellations, like the Gailick, do not di- 
reftly fignify the vine, and only fpeak of it cha- 

rafter- 
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rafteriftically as the wine-tree. And* as they fliewSe&V. 
the Romans to have been the firft planters of it in both " 
kingdoms, fo this little peculiarity pretty plainly inti- 
mates the natives of both to have been acquainted with 
the liquor, fome time before they cultivated the tree. 
Such would naturally be the cafe of both* Such ap- 
pears to have been aftually the cafe with the Gauls 5 . 
And the Caledonian Britons, who were ftrangers to the 
plant, were converfant with its produce before the 
middle of the third century 6 » 

The former was not brought into Britain in the P- 3^0- 
firft 7 , but was introduced -before the clofe of the third 8 . 
And, confined as it would for ages be within the pale 
of the Roman government, it was tranfplanted into * 
Ireland before the beginning of fih$ eighth 9 . But the 
grape, or, as with an agreeable Simplicity it rfas called 
by the Britons, the com of the tree, the wine-grane, 
and the apple of the vine, was not, as it now is, merely 
raifed for the ufes of the table. All the arts of the 
vigneron would najuraJUy be introduced with the plant. 
They were carried with it into Gaul. And, that they 
came together into Britain, the good knowledge which 
the Caledonians appear to have had of the liquor is a 
prefun^puve evidence, ; aaid the Britiik appellation of 
wine-tree for the vine feems, a ftrong argument. But 
Doomfday exhibits to us a particular proof of wine 
made in England, during the period preceding the 
Conquefl: xo . And, after it, the biihdp of Ely appears 
to have received at leaft three or four tuns of wine an- 
nually, as tythe, ftom the produce of, the vineyards in his 
dioce&s and to have onade frequent refervations in his 

leafes 
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Scft. V. leafcs of a certain quantity of wine for rent. A plot 
Xmm ^ t of land in Loridon, which now forms Eaft-Smithfield 
and feme adjoining ftreets, was with-held from the ^eli- 
gious boufe within Aldgate by four fucceflive conftables 
of the Tower, in the reigns of Rufus, Henry, and Ste- 
phen, and made by them into a vineyard to their great 
emolument and profit. In the old accounts of reftorial 
and vicarial revenues, and in the old regifters of ecclc- 
fiaftical fuits concerning them, the tithe of wine is an 
article that frequently occurs in Kent, Surry, and 
other counties M . And the wines of Gloucefterihire* 
within a century after the Conqueft, were little infcriour 
to the French in fweetnefs "• The beautiful region of 
Gaul, which had not a fmgle vipe in the days of Cse- 
far, had numbers fo early as the time of Strabo. 
The fouth of it was particularly flocked with them-; 
and they had even extended themfelves into the inte- 
riour parts of the country. But the grapes of the 
latter did not ripen kindly "; And France was even 
famous for its vineyards in the reign of Vefpafian x % 
and even exported its wines into Italy X4 . The whole 
province of'Narbonne was then covered with vines; 
and the wine-merchants of the country were remark- 
able for all the knavHh dexterity of our modern brewers, 
tinging it with fmoke, colouring it (as was fufpe&ed) 
with herbs and noxious dies, and even adulterating the 
tafte. and appearance with aloe$ ,,# And, as our firft vines 
would be tranfplanted from Gaul, fo were they in all 
probability thofe of the Allobroges in Franche Compte, 
Thefe were peculiarly fitted for cold countries. They 
ripened even, in the frofts of the advancing winter. 

And 
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And they Were of the fame colour, and feem to hate &<*• v * 
been of the fame fpecies, as the black Mufcadines of * 
the prefent day, which have lately been tried in the 
iiland, I think, and found to be fitted for the climate **• 
Thefe were pretty certainly brought into Britain a 
little after vines had been carried over all the kingdoms 
of Gaul, and about the middle of the third century ; 
when the numerous plantations had gradually fpreadP. 321. 
over the face of the latter, and muft naturally have 
continued their progrefs into the former I7 . 

The Romans, even nearly to the days of JLucuIlus, 
were very feldom able to regale themfelves with wine. 
Very little was then raifed in the compafs of Italy. 
And the foreign wines were fo dear, that they were 
rarely produced at an entertainment ; and, when they 
were, each gueft was indulged only with a fingle 
draught. But in . the feventh century of Rome, as 
their conquefts augmented the degree of their wealth, 
and enlarged the fphere pf their luxury, wines became 
the objeft of particular attention. Many vaults were 
conftru&ed, and good flocks of liquor repofited in. 
them *\ And this naturally gave encouragement to the 
wines of the country. The Falernian rofe imme- 
diately into great repute; and a variety of others, 
that of Florence among the reft, fucceeded it about 
the clofe of the century. And the more wefterly parts 
of the European continent were, at once, fubjefted to 
thearms and enriched with the vines of Italy ' V 

But the fcarcity of the native and deamefs of the 

foreign wines in that country, feveral ages before th* 

eonqueft of Lancaihire, had called out the fpirit of in- 

4 vention, 
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Se£. V. vehtton, and oceaflbned the making of factious wine3 xo . 
^""""^ Thefc were ftill continued by the Romans, and naturally 
taught to the Britons. And they trere made of almoft all 
the produfts of the orchard and garden, the pear, the ap- 
ple, mulberry, fervis, and rofe *\ Two of them, there- 
fore, were thofe agreeable liquors which we ftill deno- 
minate Cyder and Perry. The latter would be called 
Pyrumby the Romans, and is therefore called Perry 
or, Pear-water by us. And the former aflumed among 
the Romans the appellation of Sicera, which was col- 
loquially pronounced by them Sidera, as the fame pro- 
nunciation of it among the prefent Italians (hews ; and 
retains therefore the denomination of Cider among our- 
felves 2 *. And greatly as the Britifh language, and 
through it the original Englifh, are enriched by the 

P. 322. Roman, both have naturally received a much greater 
fupply from the colloquial and later Latinity, than from 
the written and the claffical ; many truly Roman words 
occurring in both, which either do not appear at all or 
appear very different in the prefent remains of the Ro- 
man. 



1 F. 161, Saville, and Def. of Engl, prefixed to 
Hollingfliead's Chronicle p. no — in, Edit. 1586.— 
z See Arpennis in Spelman's Gloflary. — * Bede's Eccl. 
Hift. lib. i; c. 1. Smith. — 4 Diodorus p. 350.^— * Ibid. 
— 6 Offian vol. I. p. 1 1 6. — r Tacitus Agric. vit. c. ia.-~ 
* Vopifcire in Probi vita c* 1 8, Gallis omnibus et 
Hifpanis ac Britaimis — permifit, ut vites haberent vi- 

eu«'que 
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numquc coafiocr«nt< — *Bede lib. u c. 1^^*° Spebftan Scft* v » ; 
in Arpennis and Camden p. 319.^— f ' Hollingfliead p. 
1 jo— hi, and Malmesbury f. idi.-- 1 * Diodorus p. 
350, and Strabo p. 269.— u Pliny lib. xiv. c. 1.— 
14 Ibid, c. 3.— 15 Pliny lib. xiv. c. 6— - 16 Ibid. lib. xiv. 
c. 2. — They were tried, I think, (bine years ago at 
Bath. — I7 Solinus c. 21.— ,8 Lib. xiv. c. 14.— lg C. 6, 
14, and 3. — 20 C. 16. — al Pliny lib. xiv. c. 16, and 
Palladius (Gefner, 1735) p. 993, 923, 924, and 901, 
— " Sicera— quae— conficitur — pomorumfucco: Hieron. 
torn. it. c. 264. Paris, 1706. 



VI. 



THE Britifti horfes muft have frequently run Wild 
in the woods and mountains of the ifland, as thoufands 
at the prefent period expatiate in a ftate of freedom 
along the loath of America, and numbers {till range 
along the Highlands of Scotland. And they are exr 
prefsly defcribed by the Romans, as at once diminu- 
tive in their fize and fwift in their motions \ This 
breed, therefore, ftill fubfifts among us in„the garroaa 
or galloways of Scotland, the merlins or ponies of Wales, 
and the wild hobbies of fome forcfls in England. And 
it appears to have been improved into the much larger 
race of our prefent horfes, by the introdu&km of a P. 323. 
bigger breed from the continent, and the careful incor- 
poration of the foreigners and natives. The ftandard of 
the Roman horfes was. larger than that of the Britifh \ 
And we find a foreign breed aflually introduced into the 

ifland, 
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Se&. VLifland, and fome of them a£hially carried into the moli 
northerly parts of the Roman government, before the 
condufion &f the. third century \ The Britons bar* 
neffed their ponies tb their cars, equipped them with 
bridles arid girths, and mounted them with riders 4 . 
And the cavalry of their armies confided equally of 
horfemen and charioteers 5 . But the Romans firft 
taught us to cover the backs of our horfes with faddles. 
Thofe in the coins of the Britifh fovereigns have not 
the fmalleft appearance of one. The Irifh had none on 
their Horfes even within thefe three or four centuries. 
And the Britifh and prefent appellation of that cover- 
ing is purely Roman, Sedile, Sadhell, or Saddle. In 
the annals of the Romans is it firft mentioned. And the 
earlieft perfon that is noticed in hiftory to have ufed a 
&ddle, is Conftantine the Younger, the fon and fuc- 
ceffor of the great emperor, and in the year 340 *. The 
necks of the garrons, however, were frequently ornament- 
ed with collars, and their manes decorated with firings, of 
Britifh pearls 7 . And the bits were compofed of bones 
jtakeii from the large marine animals that frequented our 
ihores, polifhed carefully by the tool, and made nearly 
as bright as ivory. 9 * 

But, if the horfe was originally an inhabitant of 
Britain, the afs was a foreigner. The Romans and 
Spaniards trafficked much in it ; and it bore a confider- 
able price among them 9 . And, though its milk was 
not applied among the former to the purpofes of medi- 
cine, it was early converted to the ufes of vanity. Ill 
the higher period of their empire, it was fuppofed by die 
ladies to contribute much as a wafh towards whitening 

the 
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the ikin r an* Nero's con&rt kept a train of fiv* hun*Sca. VI/ 
<dred nulch-al^s inicoaftatlt ^tten^ance - upon her, and 
tad her bach continually replenished with their milk % 
Attd chis-ufefial animal appears to have been brought 
into Britain bjhthte Romany a* the only Britifli appel*P. 5*4. 
lations of it, ;thr Afyn of the Welfh, the A&norictik 
Azen, and the Irifh Afal fuggeft to us. But by -the 
inter*»ixOire of them and the horfes another breed was 
formed \a the 'ifland, fhafiag ufefolly the nature of 
both, ?nd dlftingui&ed by the Roman name of My), 
Mui, or Mule* And the Britoas probably yoked their 
muies^ to their chariots, as the Gauls did theirs, and 
taught them all the various paces and ready obedience 
of their managed horfes "- •.*.*• 

Our Bftttifh dogs were once perhaps as frequently 
wild as ou£ horfes, and have as great a propensity to 
become fo at prefent. In the defer* plains of Patago- 
nia, where the European horfes have lipfcd into barba- 
rifm, the European dogs have equally lapfed with 
them 1 and are alio found favage in the beautifisl Mbnd 
of Juan Feruandes. And the very word Brach, which 
appears from Shakefpear *A have beea ufed anjong as 
about two ce&tsries ago e^ea for a lady Vdog, is dti- 
dentty &e feme wkh the Irifli Brech, and a Bfkifti ap- 
pellation for a wild hound *. Thefe, however, were 
early reclined by the Britifli hunters, and their prin* 
ciples of courage and powers of fagacity converted 
againft their brethren of the forefts. And all of them 

• " TmthV a>4ogaauft to tamel j lie muft be whipped euti wfc** 
** the lady Brach may fend by t^fire, and ftink." . / , ., 

Vol. II. F parti- 
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Sea. VI. particularly attracted the admiration of the naroralifb 
and the regard of the fportfmen among the Romans, 
before and after their conquefU in the ifland. But 
the principal forti ^hfch /(^(^ be natives of the 
Country are thefe :%0i theV^Lt hou&old dog, the 
greyhound, the bulldog, the terrier, and the large 
flow hound. 

The firft is furnilhed with no fagacity of nofe, but 
has an uncommon degree of vigour and courage. The 
fad hold which it takes with its teeth, add the general 
Jtrength of its limbs, are incredibly great. And three 
of them have been always reputed a match for a bear, 
and four even for a lion. But we have fome inftances 
of their courage and vigour, that rife greatly above this 
general eftimatc. Henry VII. is faid to have ordered 
one of them immediately to be hanged, in an exube- 
•rance of zeal for the pre-eminence of royalty, becaufe it 
had the hardinefs to engage lingly with its lord and fove- 
reign; the lion* And in the reign of Elizabeth and 
the year 1572, my lord Buckhurft, our ambaffadorat 
the court of France for a few Weeks, one day produced 
. an Englilh raaftiff before Charles IX, which alone and 
. without any affiftance fucceflively engaged a bear, a 
»pard, and a lion, and fairly pulled . them ail to the 
rgrouud. Thefe dogs are equally diftingui&ed from 
.others by a furly dignity of afpeft* a genuine good-na- 
ture* and an boncft fidelity. We have a breed of them 
; a$ Manchester* .that is enormoufly tall and large j and 
children frequently ride upon them in play. And juft 
fuch aja tone is r^refcated on this coin Of Cfcnebeline, 
and a child appears mounted fideways upon it ; thte 
-.- : \ ... worthy 
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worthy animal waving. its tail* and turning up its fece,Scft. VL 
with a jenfible fatisfafliou in its rider ?\ . w * 




\ 

L 

The bull-dog enjoys equally a good nofe and a gal- 
lant fpirit* And the latter is fo .peculiarly great, that 
this animal has perhaps a larger {hare of courage than P. 32^ 
any other in the world* Its boldnefs is remarkably en- 
terprizing, and its refdlution aftonifhingly determined* 
And the bravery of the breed has gained them . the 
credit of a frequent mention* and the honour of an 
high commendation* in the records df antiquity; The; 
Gauls even put chafed them early for the ufes of war, 
and embattled them with their native dogs for the 
fight ,3 » Thus the Golophonii and (Caftabalenfes foMed 
the front-line of their armies with ddgs ; and, after 
Marius's defeat of the Cimbri in battle, their dogs de- 
feudecf the baggage for fome time againfl the Victorious 
Romans x \ And when 

n ■ '. ^ . At&, hot "frdm hell,. 

Cried Havock, and let loofe the dogs of war 

no longer in Gaul, the Romans exported them for die 
ufes of hunting X5 * Strabo exprefsly commends them in, 
general, as incomparable hounds on the field l ?. And 
Gratius, who wrote in the days of Auguftus, prefenfc 
us With this clear account of their value andufe ; 

Quid freta fi Moriaunr, dubto refluentia ponto, 
Veneris, atqiae ipfos libeat pettetrare Britannos ? 
O quant* eglmerces, & quantum impendia fupra, ; 

Fa SI. 
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t Seft. VI. Si hon ad fpeciem mentituroique decores 

Protinus ! Haes juj 4 a d]t cattMs jafttira Britannis. 
Ad magnum cum v^mt Qpus,-q>rpmendaque virtus, 
Et vocat extxfei^ > ^^p'3i^|n9UQ^ Mavors, 
Non (aiic egr^^^^m^JTO^re Moloffos I7 . 

But can yc^^^^Qf|^.^titfi tide, . 
And land undangered on the farther fide, 
. . O what gre^t gains will certainly redound 

< From a freetrafliek in* the B^ritiflx hound! 

Mind not the badnefs of their forms or face : 
That the fole blemifh of the generous race* 
When the bold game turns batk upon the fpear, 
And all the furies wait upon the war, 
T. 326* Firft in the fight the whelps of Britain fhine, 
Arid (hatch, Epirus, all the pialm from thine* 

ClaucUan particularly celebrates their a&ivity and cou- 
rage in the attack of the bull ; 

Magnaque taurorum fra&urae colla Britanna^ 

• The Britifh hound. 



That wrings the bull's big forehead to the ground * 8 . 

And Symmachus, the cotemporary of Claudian, men- 
tions feven Irifh bull-dogs, Septem'Scotici canes* as then 
firft produced in the Circus at Rome to the great admi- 
ration /of the people-, who were fo flruck with their 
Yerocity and boldnefs, the two chara&eriftick qualities of 
this fpecies, that they univerfally imagined them tb 
have been brought over in cages of iron 18 . James the 
Firft is alfo known to have fmgled out one of his 
fieroeft.and fav^geft lions in the Tower, fed tp bave 
1 ' ■ - * turned 
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turned him loofe upoi) a couple of our bull-dogs ; Se&. VI. 
curious to obferve how far their fpirit and aftivity 
extended. And, to the aftonifhment of the whole 
court, the dogs fliewed no figris of apprehenfion, did 
not decline the combat, and even provoked it ; fprung . 
upon the lion, engaged him clofely with an equal 
courage, and at laft, in fpite of all his efforts, maf- 
tered him, arid threw him on his back. 

The greyhound was originally denominated by the 
Britons either (imply and moft commo^dy the Grech, 
Greg/ or Dog, which the mode of liquifying the g into 
y among the Britons or Saxons has now foftened into 
Grey, or lefs frequently but more particularly tie Ver- 
trag, Ver Trache, the eager or fwift dog lf . This 
elegantly molded fpecies of our hounds was as much 
efteemed by the Romans for its fleetnefs, as the former 
was admired for its bravery ; but was Dot, like that, 
peculiar to Britain. It was a native equally of the 
ifland and the contiuent, and therefore was fometimes 
denominated by the Romans the Gallick hound, and 
fometimes ranked among the hounds of the Britons *°. 
Martial extols the honcft difintereftednefc of the dog in 
the following couplet : 

Non fibi, fed domino, veoatuar Yerttagus acer, 
Illaefum leporem qui tibi dente feret z * ; 

For thee alone thy greyhounds chace the prey, 

And bring to thee th 1 untafted hare away. 

NemeGanus, who wrote near the xlofe of the third 
centiiryj mentions them by a Roman appellation ex- 
actly equivalent to the Ver Trache of .the Britcms,, and 
ihews the fondnefs of his countrymen tor them :■ r 

F 3 '"—^Catidos 
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Seft. VL m^ _ Ck/aAtf divifa Britannia mittit 

Vetoes, noftrique orbis venatibus aptos ** ; 

<?• 3 2 7« Be thine the greyhounds of tifie Britifh race. 

And tafte improved the pleafures of the chace. 

And Gratia* h*s given us a ftroqg commepdation of 
their fwiftnefe, and a gppd gpnergl defcription of their 
nature ; in which it incidentally appears that the Ro- 
lens pajpted th«p ; 

— ttt 5i -r juyat compellere Porcas, 
Aut yerfut^ fequi leporis veftjgia parvi f 



*— r — Pi&am maculi Vertraham dilige jfafot 
Ocyor affe&u mentis pennique cuqurrit ; 
Sed premit jnveatas, npq inyentpra Jatents? 
Ilja ferasi — — • 23 . 

t~— Would you chace the deer, 
pr urge the motions of the fmalfer hare, 
Let the brifk greyhound of the Celtick narrte 
Bound o'er the glebe, and fhew his fainted frame. 
Swift as the wing that fails adown the wind, 
Swift as the wifh that darts along the mind,' 
The Celticjc greyhound fweeps the lerel lea, • 
Ey<# as he ftii«iS| K <|nd flops the flying pjey* 
But fhould the game elude his watchful eyes^ 
Np pofe fagacious tells him where it lies* 



There \s a fourth breed Qf ouf dogs, which equally 
appears to be tlie production of the ifland. That is 
the race of our little terriers, fo ufeful in the deftruc- 
ti*n pf the weezle and polecat of bur woods. And 

thefe 
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thefe and other clafles of our woodland vermin, without Sc& v *» 
' them, would have multiplied to an exccfike degree in 
the country, and have proved a great annoyance to the 
poultry-yards and hare-parks of the Britons, The ter- 
rier* therefore, was neceffary among us in that period* 
And it a&ually appears to hate been then in the ifland. . 
It is evidently defcribed in the poems of Oppian, who 
lived in the days of Severus, and prefers us with this 
pircumftantial account of it i 

£57 Sc t/ rnvhoMW ysv&> ccToufiev rxysv}ijp6w f p # »jg, 

T*£ T(*6<p& ccyp* tyjhx B^sjaycuv cuo\ovu)]gjv> 
Av/«? &rikfojhp tr<pa$ Aycurcroux$ * cyoppw. 
Tm jfloi {jL£ys9<&» jLt«y o[ioiiw xjihwHtn, 

rvpw, cccroc^ulovy hoffno}pexpv 9 oju/uurf voo9sg 9 + 

AAA' ovu%!(nn TffcSag TtsxtpuSpsm apFceT^ottr^ 

. 9&&i y csvji iiocfaga tvow$%q%(&> zgy Aya<rcsv; 9 
Koct g&tri irwctptfof stth xmi youocv totyw 
Jyyioy evptpsvat jjueya hi co<p(&> 9 uKkx xau ecvj^y 
Ifytaw tppiqv futhu cnj/Jiccvcccdcu ccvtyvp 24 . 

A ftnall bold breed, and fteady to the game, 
Next claims the tribute of peculiar fame, 
Trained by the tribes on Britain's wildeft ft*ore f 
Tfyence fhey their title of Agaffes * bor^. 
Small as the race that, ufelefs to their lord, 
BaJJc on the hearth and beg about the board, 

a A Gaft or A Gafe (as Kift, the fame word, is alio Kis) fignifict 
jnfrcly The Dog* 

F4 Crooks 
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Seft VI; Crook-limbed, and Wack-eyed, all theirif an* appears 
* Flanked with no flefh, afcd bridled rough With hairs j 

But (hod each foot with hardeft claws is feen, 
Its kihd prote&ion oh the beaten green ; * 
. Fenced is each jaw with clofeft teeth around* 
. And death fits inftant on th* inflt&ed. wound, 
r Far o'er the reft he quefts the fecret prey, 
. And fees each track wind opening to his ray : 
Far o'er the reft he feels each fcent that blows 
Court the live nerve, and thrill along the nofe. 

This is a very minute defcription of a Britiih dog. 
And thofe two particular ftrokes in it, the crobkednefs 
of the limbs and leannefs of the body, plainly appro- 
priate it to our prefent terrier **♦ 

To thefe we may fubjoin another breed, which feero 
£.3*9- to'havjB been equally original inhabitants of the ifland, 
% and are now almoft peculiar to our own parifti. This is 
the fine old hound of Manchefter, which is fo fixiking* 
ly djiftinguiflied above every other in the kingdom by 
the peculiarities of its afpeft and frame. And it was 
clearly the curious original, from which the many 
ftriking and pitfurefque touches in thefe well-known 
lines of Shak.efpear were immediately tranferibed* 

lllPPOLIT At 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the boar 

With hounds of Sparta ; niver did I hear 

Such gallant chiding. For, befides the groves, 

The ikies, the fountains, every region near^ 

Seemed all one mutual cry* I never heard 

fc ; So mufical a difcqrd, jfush fweet thunder, 

The* 
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Th*secs. i y 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, fo fanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morfaing dew ; 
Ctoofc-kneed and dew4aped, like Tkffalian bulls; 
Slow in purfuit •, but matched ife mouth like bells* 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
/Was never followed to nor cheered with horft 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theffaly. 

This delineation is evidently taken from the life. And 
the largenefs of the chaps and the dapples of the body, 
the fweeping ears and cheft, the crpoked knees, deep 
note, and flow motion, are all fuch clear and cha- 
rafteriftjck particulars as concur only in the Mancu- 
nian hound. The breed was in all probability once 
known in every part nf the ifland. Near the clofe of 
the laft century it was confined to one or two coim* 
6es in die fcuth-wcft, knd to Manchefter and its vici- 
nity * 6 . It now farvivw only in the latter. And the p. 33^ 
great fize and prcfent ifcwnefe of this remarkable race 
pretty loudly proclaim them to be natives of the ifland* 
and the laft perifhing remains of a Britifh breed within 
it. Once loft in the north, the dog ftill continued 
in the foufli, and had there the honour to be de* 
lineated by the juft bold pencil of a Shakefpear. And 
it Was £rft introduced into Manchefter again from the 
fouth, and bean Srihexeforc among us the expreffive 
appellation of the Southern hound. At Manchefter it 
was noted by the obferving eye of our poetical choro- 
grapher, Drayton, > fa early as the beginning of the 
laft century ;. and in his rough and dancing numbers 

is 
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Scft^I. is thus ftrongly characterized as one of the illuftrkms 
popularities of Lancashire : 

Aj&d for the third, therein (he doth all Aires exceed, 
Be thofe great race of hounds* the deepeft-mouth'd of all 
; The others of this kipd which we qui? Hunters call ; 
Which.frotn their; bellowing, throats upon a feat fo 

roare, «. 
Th^t you VoxM fureljr jhipke that the firme earth 

they tore , , 

. With, their wide yawning sbaps, or rent the clouds 

in funded 
As though by their lowd crie they meante to mockp 

the thunder *\ 

And being lately carried from us into many of the 
neighbouring diftri&s, and even intoibme of the fouth- 
ern counties, it there retains the note of its recenter 
defcentin its newer appellation of the Manchefter or 
Lancafture hound. But it has been long neglefted by 
carelcflnefs or defign. Its ehara&eriftick bulk has been 
gradually diminifliing for fome time* And this old and 
venerable breed is dwindling away into little more than 
a larger generation of harriers. To preferve, however, 
what nothing but the pencil can, and fo perfeft the 
account that I have given of this hound, I have here 
added a view of one of them, which was taken a few 
years ago from the life and in full proportion, and has 
been reduced into miniature for the prefent work by 
the fame perfon who made the drawings for the former 
edition* that example of a ftrong and extenfive ge* 
tiius un-depreft by poverty, and yet almofi lqft in obr 
fturity, the modefl Mr. Clarke of Salford. 

4 Tbefc 
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Seft-VI, 




A Scale of Inches. 



Thcfe were fome of the original hounds of the iflan<L 
And the Romans feem to have introduced into the one, 
and to have added to the other, the prefent breed of 
our common fpaniels and harriers. The former carries 
evidently the fignature of its origin in the Angularity 
of its name j the appellation of Spaniard being a fuf- 
ficient indication of its country, and the Roman ter- 
mination, Hifpaniolus or Spaniol, a full declaration of 
its Roman introducer* And the fame race of our dogs 
is probably meant by the fame denomination in thefe 
iiaes of Ncmefianus, 

V€C 
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S«& VI** Ncc tibi Pannonicae flirpis tempatur origo, 

*\ :• -* Nee quorum proles de fanguine manat Ibero 27 , 

Praifed are the fires that own Pannonia's brood, 
And praifed the puppies of Hispahia's, blood ; 

And in thefe of Oppian, * 

Haiovsg, Awwioi, Kocps$, : ©£j?tftf$, IBHPE2 2 % 

Firft on the field appear Aufonia's race, 
Thy dogs, O Caria, and thy hounds, O Thrace ; 
Firft from the hunter claim the favourite's meed 
Pasonia's offspring, and Hispania's breed. 

The harriers, I fuppofe, are equally foreigners with 
thefe, as their pnly game, the hare, will appear here- 
after to have never been hunted by the primitive Britons. 
And they are probably Tufcans. Nemefianus has given 
us the following account of the Tufcan dog : and the 
defcriptioh agrees exaftly, I think, with the common 
harrier; ' 

Quin & Tufcorum non eft extrema voluptas 
Saepe canum; 'fit forma illis licet obfita villo, 
Diflimilefque habeant ca.tulis velocibus ^rtt^s, 
Haud tamen injucunda dabunt tibi xnunera prse&e j 
Namque & odorato riofcunt veftigia prato, 

* Atque etiam leporum fecreta cybilia lTiqnftrajit 19 : 

i ii 

Nor ©n the file of hunters feft is found' 
. The raerit, tufcans, of your npiive hound j 

: . -What 
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What though their form be fhaggcd with roughen- Sea* V*v 

ing hairs, p. 331. 

Nor one faint femblance of the greyhound wears, 
Still wtlHhe table thank thei? ufefiil care> 
Served with the frequent banquet of the hare ; 
They fnuffher footfteps on the fcented me#d, 
They round her mazes to her fecret bed. 

And from the union of thefe and our Manchester dogs* 
I fuppofe, was that race of harriers originally generated, 
which h as remarkable for beagles as the other is 
for hounds, and almoft. equally confined to iVJanc^Qfte^ 
Thefe are evidently the great bounds in miniature, pre*- 
ferving on a fmaller fcale aod.in fainter colours all the 
fhiking peculiarities of their, fize, their afpeft, aqd 
their note. And they have hitherto efcaped the parti- 
cular obfervation of the curious, becaufe they vr&p 
placed in the immediate neighbourhood of the pthjers. 
The brightnefs of the fun throws every letter luminasy 
into (hade. And," had the greater treed -been now 
loft in Manchester, as it has lately been in 'the foully 
and as, before the prcfent htftory was ppMiftiedj ifc 
feemed likely to be in two or three getterationi.amongijt 
ourfelves 5 thefe large and remarkable beagj^s wou$ 
have appeared with peculiar luflre f jind.bfg^ -confr- 
dered equally by the hiftoriai* ai*d the natu»alifl;,,at pr^ 
fent, as the valuable a^nd only reprdeatatives of our 
antient hounds, . . .-, . 
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Seft. Vl. * Dio p; it 80.-^* Ibid.^— 3 Offian vol. I. p. 1 i 5, The 
w fteeds of the Strangers*—* 4 Pegge's Coins 4— 'G^ 5 — 2 and 
3, and 6 — 2, and Camden's 2-7-9 and 32.— 5 Csefar p. 
87, and Mela lib. iii. ct 6. — 6 It is then called a Sella, 
a name exa&ly equivalent to Sedile or Saddle; — See 
Ware's Antiq. (Harris) p. 160, and Top* Hib> p. 738. 
Bdits equitando noii utuhtuir, — 7 fcorlafe's Coins N° id, 
19, 20, and 22, and Offian Vol. I. p t 1 1. — g bffian ibid., 
Strabo p. 507, and Solimis c. zz.— 9 £liny life. Viii. c. 
43.— * ,0 Ibid. lib. xi. C. 41. -*- 11 Claudian p. 244; El- 
zevir* — ** Def. of Engl, prefixed to Hollingfhead's 
Chron. p. 231, 1586, taken from Caii opera, Jebb, 
p. 19. But th6 matter is evidently a little mifrepre- 
"fented in both. They extend the king's order to all 
-the maftiffs in the realm ; when the nature of the cafe, 
-and the correfpondent order concerning the falcori, 
Ihew it to have been confined to one of them. — Arid 
fee Pegge's Coins 4 — 5. This coin was firft engraved 
by Dr. Pfetdngall from Mr. Duane's colle£tion, — * 

K jja. ,J Stjabo p. 305.— X4 Pliny lib. viii. c. 46.— if Strabo 
p. 305 ^~* 5 Ibid. — ,r Gratii Cynegetidon p. 26. Lorf- 
don, 1699.— -" Dt Laud. S til. lib. iii. and Symmachus 
lib. ii. Ep. 77.— If The fame as Ger Brache. So Dri- 
ro-briv-*, Brig-e, and Duro-trig-es, one word varied 
fato Brit, Brig, and Trig.—* Ovid's Canis Gallicu* in 
Met. lib. i. and Gratius's Inconfulti Galli in b. I. ig^ 9 
both compared with Nemefianus. — *' Lib. xiv. E. 200. 
• 2 Cynegeticon p. 123. — * 3 Ibid. .1. i. — * 4 Ibid. Cam- 
den p. 190. has. ftrangely given this paffage to our 

prefent 
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prefcnt gaze-hound. The mete reading of the words is Se&. VL 
fufficient to Ihew the falfenefs of the application. — w 
45 And all the diverfion, that pven the fox afforded in 
the eighth century, feems to have arifen only from 
un-earthing it. Affuefcant pueri (fays Alcuinus) ■— - 
non vulpiura fodere cavernas, non leporum fngaces fe- 
qui curfus, Malmesbury f. 13. — a6 Aubrey's Mf. in the 
Mufseum Oxford, and Polyolbion ^p. 134, 2d part/— - 
* 7 P. I.23*—* 1 B. i. 1. 370*— lf P. 1 17. 
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CHAP. X. 

THE BRITISH PROVISIONS AND RpC&BATtOtfS BE?ORE 
^ AND AFTER TH£ JtOMAN ARRiyAL*— THE WOODS, 

MOSEJES, AND WILD BEASTS THE STREEJS, 

BUILDINGS, TRADES, &C. OF MANCHES- 
TER AND THE BRITISH MAR- 
RIAGES, BURIALS, LET- 
TERS, LANGUAGE, AND 
MILITARY ART* 



£*333« TN the "whole round of intelle&ual entertainments, 
X few things carry fo agreeable an appearance to the 
curious mind as the hiftory of human manners. And 
that lower fpecies of patriotifm, which fhoots up in- 
ftin&ively in every breaft, makes it particularly pleafing 
to view our own national cuftoms genuine as they 
rife in our annals, and to fee thofe accidental combi- 
nations of ideas or rational modes of opinion, which 
prevailed in the more diftant ages of our fathers, faith- 
fully reprefented in the mirrour of hiftory. Nor is thi9 
fa£s£9&eny:onfined to their fublimer exertions of the 
underftanding, their theories of political fcience, or 
their principles of tafte in literature. It is even better 
3 felt 
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felt on the furvey of their little fafliions and fancies inSeft. I. 
the mote characterizing fcenes of lower life, in the ex- 
hibition of their private manners* and the detail of their 
domeftjck ceconomy. 

This proYifion for the table among the original Bri- 
tons W3$. taken chiefly from their herds of king, theif 
goats, fheep, deer, and hogs \ Their droves of the 
laft iiiuft have furnifhed them, as- their brethren the 
Gauls and Spaniards were furnifhed % with a great 
variety 9f difhes. The Gauls produced the largeft and 
beft fwhie$-fle(h that was brought into Italy \ And 
the more northerly of them fupplied the whole eompafo 
of Romp and the gfeateft part of Italy, in the days of 
Auguftus, \Vith gammons, hog$-piidding$, faufages, and 
hams 4 . But to thefe the Britons muft have added fome 
others of the ifland beafts, and feveral of the ifland birds. P. 334^ N 
The former {hall be fpecified hereafter. And the latter 
feem to have been the duck, teal, widgeon, and fwan ; 
the crane, ftork, buftard, capercalze, and cock of the 
wood ; the woodcock, quail, fnipe, and heathco<;k or 
groufe ; and the lark, the quoift or ftock-dove, and others. 
Thefe are all natives of the ifland, as either the appel- 
lations of them in the Britifh language, or the inci- 
dental notices of hiftory 5 , fuggeft to .us. And none 
of them appear to have been prohibited, as fome cer- 
tainly were, by cafual cufloms or religious Qbliga- 
tions. The crane and the ftork, once familiar to our 
tables upon great entertainments, and the indigenous, 
inhabitants of our country, are now known to us only 
by relation. The former was common in Kent during 
the ninth century, among the mountains of Wales in 

Vot.II. G the 
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Sea. L the tenth, and in the fens of Lincolnshire, one of the 
Hies of Sylley, and various parts of Scotland, to the 
beginning of the laft. And both of therti were refidents 
in Ireland at the clofe of the twelfth ; the ftorks how- 
ever being very rare there/ afid all black j but the 
cranes fo numerous, as frequently to be feetf in flocks 
of an hundred together. The Buftards akb (or, as ill 
the Britifh mode of variation they were popularly called 
in the North, the Guftards) are pretty frequent* in- Ire- 1 
land to this day; were found, though rarely^ in the 
Mers of Scotland within thefe two centuries, and on thd 
plains of Lindfey in Lincalnfhire within one and a 
half; and ftill continue equally rare on Newmarket and 
Royfton heaths and the downs of Salisbury, Thefe 
birds are fcarcely able to raife themfelves from thef 
ground becaufe of their bulkinefs, being even obliged to 
run againft the wind, and beat their pinions, before they 
can take a flight ; and are equally flow in their motions 
afterwards. And for both reafons they are very flxy, 
approachable by the fowlers only in covered carts; and 
are reckoned a very excellent difh in feafon. The ca- 
percalze or caperkelly, or, as its appellation fignifies 
hi Erfe, the hobbie of the woods, feems to have been 
fo called : exaggeratingly from its fize > being about the 
bignefs of a turkey ; and is therefore, like the buftard, 
frequently denominated a wild turkey in Engliflt. This 
was once affuredty common to all the ifland, but from 
its feeding On the tender tops of fir-branches, and lov- 
ing high and folitary mountains and woods, has now 
ibr ag$s been peculiar to thofe of the Highlands. Andf 
it wias even there, and even two centuries ago, confided 
: to 
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to the firwoods of Rofs, Lochaber, and other moun-seft- *•' 
tainous parts of the country, being then highly prized 
for the delicate flavour of its flefh; and is at this day. 
in ftill higher eftimation becaufe of its additiooal rarity* 
But the cock of the wood, which has been recently: qon* 
founded with the cetpercalze, and even by our Britilh 
zoologtft hinjfelf, though it is ftrikingly diftinguiflied 
by its inferiour. foe, the feathery covering of its legs,- 
and its fcarlet eyebrows^ is about the. bignefe of a pea- 
cock, and is a&ually mentioned by Giraldus Cambrenfis 
under the name of a fylveftris/pavo or peacock of the 
woods. And it was once,, l^ke the capercalze* an. inha- 
bitant of England in all probability, as it was verjfc 
common in Ireland during the twelfth century, and irt 
the Highlands during the fixteenth; having gradually 
retired from. England 3s it is now retreating from 
Ireland, on cutting down the woods that (heltered it;, 
apd is now very Tare; even in the latter and the Highr 
lan^s, • but much valued for thp )jfes of the tabic 5 . 
The markets of Rome, in the reign of Vefpafian, were 
fupplied with g^efe even from Picairdy and Flanders, 
and the flocks trilled all the way, on foot thither $ 
a much longer expedition for thffe birds than tyhat 
has fo often been admired among ourfelves, their yekrly 
journeys from Lincolnlhire to London ; and, when any 
of them tired, they .were removed into the fis>rit, and 
fo puflied on by the advance of thofe behind *. And 
tfre Cheneros of Britain, tiyft , probably the ©dofander 
oF the prefent ty$ f was, particularly efteemed by the 
Romans as a dainty, and preferred by thrin for the 
table to moft of the animals in the ifland \ 

Gi But 
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Se^- 1. But this Britifh bill of fare was greatly enlarged by 
the Romans. And the intimate connexion of the pro- 
vincials with them, and their faithful imitation of the 
Roman manners, muft have naturally diffolved the obli- 
gations, which the influence of accidental opinions had 
prefcribed to their tables. The declenfion of the 
druidical religion, and, what would necefiarily precede 
it, the relaxation of its pra&ical rigours, would remove 
the reftrarnts which the prejudices of national faith had 
impofed upon their palates. And geefe, hares, and 
hens were no more prohibited to be eaten. The prac- 
tice of cramming the latter was originally begun at 
Delos. But, being forbidden by a law at Rome a little 
before the third Punick war % they were afterwards 
fattened with food fteeped in mHk, and even rendered 
more agreeable to the palate 8 . And the expedient of 
caftrating the cock in order to improve its fleth feems 
tt> have been entirely a Roman invention, and was 
plainly introduced into Britain by the Romans, the 
viftim of barbarous luxury being ftftl denominated 
among us by his Italian appellation of Capon 9 . 

P. 33$. Nor were the original prohibitions of the Britons 
confined entirely to thefe. They extended equally to 
x the finfly tribes, that inhabited their rivers and fre- 
quented their (hores io . And, when any objeft has 
been employed in the minifteries of religion, it has na- 
turally fuch an odour of fan&ity thrown over it, as muft 
prevent -it from being ufed in the common offices of life. 
Thus the hare, being made ufe of by the Britons in that 
. curious inquifition into futurity which has always made a 
part of every merely human religion, was therefore in- 

terdi&ect 
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terdi&ed the table. Thus alfo the goofe and hen, Se &- *• 
which were equally interdicted the Britons, iri all pro- * 
bability therefore were equally employed in augury 
among them. And their abftinence from filh feetns to 
have refulted from the fame principle. They exalted 
their rivers into divinities, and made the turbulent 
ocean around them an objeft of adoration. And fomc 
remains of the worihip of both have continued to the 
prefent times, in the pra&ices which • the Scotch have 
preferved among their fequeftered mountains and iflands. 
The Highlanders to this day talk with great refpeft of 
the geniiis of the fea ; will not bathe in a fountain, 
left the ekgant fpirtt that refides in it fhould be of- 
fended and remove; and never mention the water of 
rivers without prefixing to it the appellation of Excel- 
lent ". And in one of ;he weftern iflancjs the inhabi- 
tants retained the cuftom to the clofe of the laft century, 
of making an annual facrifice to the genius of the ocean. 
A quantity of ale having been prepared by a general 
contribution again ft. All-Saints day, and the whole body 
of the iflanders being afferabled on the ihore, the oc- 
cafional prieft of the feftival walked up to his middle 
in the fea, bearing a full cup in his hand ; invoked the 
deity by the* title of Shony or Water, fupplicated his 
kindnefs towards them, and poured the liquor in li- 
bation to the god. And then they all concluded the 
anniverfary with feafting, dances, and fongs I2 . This 
was the reafon probably, why the Britons never fed 
upon fifh. The fame inventive fpirit of religion, which 
ftamped divinity upon rivers and the ocean, which of- 
fered a Jatfrifice to the fea, and feared to offend the 

G 3 elegant 
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8e& I. elegant genius of a fountain by. bathing in it, would, in 
* K "*>•£■ the full height of the fuperftition, naturally confider the 
fcaly inhabitants of the fea and rivers as the little naiads 
df both, and as ftiaring a part of their divinity with 
fhem. : Ahd in the interiour parts of the Highlands, 
yrhere .original cuftoms arc preferved' tfie lorigeft, and 
tSie lower ranks of the people fubfift only on a little 
oatmeal, j milk; and blood drawn from their living cat? 
tie and boiled iftto cakes; even in fuch . circumftances 
c>f diftrefr*for thefceceflary provifiori of life, tHe filhes of 
their brooks and lakes are feldom or never eaten by the 
Natives to this day I3 .— But thefe were now laid open to 
the ravages of hunger and luxury among the provincials". 
Under the flielter of the prohibition they had conti- 
nued for ages in peace, and multiplied into infinite 
numbers' 14 . And they 'were now firft purfued into 
their watery element, and firft received their particular 
appellations. Hence the clafs of our fifhes is to re- 
markably diftinguiflied above the other ranks of our 
animals, by the much greater frequency of Roman- 
1 Britifli denominations among theift. The Minnow, 

Gudgeon, 'Trout, and Pearch ; the Conger," Barbel, 
2nd Bream; 'and r the Carp, Mullet, and others; were 
liow taken from the channels and banks of our rivers. 
The Tunny, Sole, Salmori, and Ray ; and the Cockle, 
Mufele,* and'Oyfter; were now caught among the feas 
and fhoals abound us. And all made their appearance 
on our tables. The Britifli oyfter was defervedly famous 
among' the' Ptomans/and even as early as the' reign of 
Vefpafiari thought worthy to be carried into Italy *\ 
" * " ; x \ '*' ' The 
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The beft were then gathered from the Ihore of Kent, Sea, I. 
being denominated the oyfters of Rutupis ; and were- of 
the fame fpecies probably, and collected from the fame 
places, as thofe of Folkftone at prefent, which Mr, 
Twyne about two centuries ago commended above all 
the reft in the illand, and therefore reafonably argued 
to be the genuine favourites of the antients **• And 
the Romans firft taught us the art of fattening our 
pyfters in beds, and of feeding our fiihes in ponds; 
thofe for the former being invented about ninety years 
before Chrift, and conftru&ed on the Ihore of Baise, 
and large refervoirs being immediately made by others 
fpr the latter l \ 

But the Romans increafed the variety of the Britifli 
provilions, not only by the introdu&ion of forbidden 
animals to the tabl$, but by the importation of foreign P. sjfif 
ones into the ifland, Thefe feem to have bqen rabbits, 
pheafants, cuckows, and pigeons, partridges, plovers, 
turtles, and peacocks. And the penjix or partridge, 
the pluvialis or plover, the turtnr or turtle, and the; 
pavp'or pea, all declare their origin in their, names. 
The peacock was probably brought into Europe from 
the Eaft-Indies, where it is uniyerfally common ; but 
niuft have been introduced in fome very early period of 
time, fince even Pliny fpeaks of it only as an European. 
And. it was a difh o£ conEderable repute among the * 
Romans, though it was firft placed upon the table by 
Hprtenfiu* the Orator about feventy years before 
Chrift, in a fupper which he gave to the fecerdotal col- 
lege x \ The rabbit vjras originally a native of Spain 
and its adjoining iflands, and began to be. brought intq 

G 4 Italy 
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Scft. I. Italy in the days of Auguftus **. Arid, dendtairiated 
riw Cuniculus by the Romans, it therefore received the ap- 
pellation of Kunigl and Conifl among the Bretdons, Ku* 
ningen among the Welfli, and Kynin and Kuinin with 
the Iri(h 2 °* The cuckow juft fledged Was reckoned 
by the Romans of the firft century, to excel every other 
fpecies of birds in the fine tafte of its flefh **• And its' 
Roman name of Coccyx, remaining among us, (hews it 
to have been brought into the ifland by the Ramans, 
Here it is not confidered as a bird for the fable, but 
• has been eaten by a few curious adventurers in feaft- 
ing, and is faid to be a delicate difli. And the Italians 
< retain the fondnefs of their anceftors for it to this day. 
The domeftick pigeon was once equally a ftranger to 
Afia and Britain a2 , and befpeaks its introducers iiito 
the latter by the name of Klommen, which it bears in 
the Welfli, of Kylobman and Kolom in the Corntth, 
and Kulm or Kolm in the Irifh and Armorick. And 
the Phafiana or pheafant was originally derived from 
the banks of the Phafis in Colchos, was carried into 
Italy before Agricola's proconfulate among us, and ap- 
pears plainly from its appellation to have been brought 
into Britain by the Romans *% 



* Caafar p. 89, b. i. c* I, f. 2, and Howel Dha L. 2, 
c. 26, a. 7.—-* Varrods re ruftica lib. ii. c. 4. and Strabo 
p. 293.-^- 3 Varro ibid. — 4 Strabo ibid. — 5 OfEan p. 58, 
and 145. vol. I. and p. 223 vol. II. — And fee Top. Hib. 
p. 706 for Gruta5 or Groufe ; Howel Dha p. 25, b. i. 
ch* jo. f. 2. and pote %2 % Polyolbiop p. 107 (pt. 2), 

D. of 
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V 

D. of Efig. in Hollingftiead, p. 34, and Leflaei Hift. Sea. I. 
1675, p. a4r for cranes ; Smith's Cork vol. ii. p. 329, 
Polyolbion p. 113 (pt. 2), Boethius Scot. Def. 1576. 
fol. 7, atid Lefhei Hift. p. 24, for buftards •, Top. 
Hib. p. 705 and 706, for cranes and ftorks ; Leflsei 
Hift. p. 24, and Bin's Letters p. 169, for the ca- 
percalze ; and Top. Hib, p. 706, Pennant's Tour p. 278, 
Harris's Ware p. 172 and Smith's Cork vol. ii. p. 328, 
and Leflaei Hift. p. 24, for the cock of the wood. 

Mr. Pennant in his Scotch Tour fays thus : cc Cock 
" of' the wood-^-formerly was common throughout the 
u Highlands, and was called Capercalze and Auercalze* 
" and in the old lawbooks Capercally" (p. 278—279). 
But bifhop LeGey has accurately diftinguiihed one from 
the other. And Mr. Pennant has totally omitted the 
real capercalze, as the author of the letters from the 
Highlands has Squatty omitted the cock of the wood, 
or confounded it with the black cock (fee him p. 169). 
The bifliop has noted all three. In Roffia (fays he) — , 
Loquhabria, et aliis montanis locis, non defunt abietes, 
in quibus avis quaedam rariffima, capercalze, id eft, 
fylvefter equus, virlgo difta, frequens fedet, corvo ilia 
quidem minor [The bifhop is greatly erroneous here- in 
the fize of his capercalze], quae palatum edehtium 
fapore longe gratiffimo — delinit. Viftitat ex folis abietis 
extremis flagellis. Alia avis eft etiam in his regionibus 
numerofa, fuperiore minor, hirjiitis pedibus* palpebris ru- 
bricantibus ; noftri gallum tefquorum dicunt. Eft et 
alia nufquam nifi in tefquis vi&itans, fafiano ilia quidem 
minor, fed colore, atque partim fapore, haud diffimilis ; 
aoftri nigrum tafcorum gallum appellitant. This laft is 
3 the 
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Sc^-. I. tjie black groufeof our mountainous heaths in the north 
of England, though mentioned in Birt's Letters as 
peculiar to the Highlands. — 

* Pliny lib. x. o. 22. — Anferini generis (fays pliny) 
font chenalopeces, et, quibus lautiores epulis no$ novit 
Britannia, Ghenerotes, fero anfere minores. The Che- 
neros was not the wild-goofe, being exprefsly diftin- 
guifhed froipr it. And yet it was of the goofe-kind. It 
was mpft probably the Qoofander, whfch correfponds 
cxaftly with the only mark in this defcription, in being 
lefs than a wild-goofe. It is generally about four 
pounds in weight; while that is feven. A n # it is, what 
none of the kind are befides, of a beautifpl afpeft. The 
reft would repel, while this would provoke, the appe-' 
tite of luxury or hunger. The head and Uppe? part of 
the neck are of a fhining green, the bocty is variegated 
with white and black," and the feet are a fi,ne ted. It 
is found in Lincolnshire &c— 7 Plifty Ub; x. c. 50.— 
8 Ibid. — 9 Martial lib xiji. E. 63 and 64. and Colu- 
mella p. 634. Gefner. — And the Romans had hen-coops. 
They were firft invented in Italy, and were very com- 
mon in the days of Agricola 1 Pliny lib. x. c. 21. See 

P. 337. two antient reprefentations of a Romaa hen-pen in 
Montfaucon's Ant. Expl. torn. ii. plates 63. N° 3. and 
64. N° 1. — 10 Diop. 1280. — " Macpherfon's Introduc- 
tion to the Hid. of Great Britain and Ireland p. 163— 
164 — "Harris's W. Iflands, Ed. 2, p. 28 — 29. — 
And Shony is the fame word as makes the Britifti names 
of fome rivers in thefe iflands and on the continent, the. 
Sena or Shann on of Ireland, the Seine of France, the 
Scnney qf Erecknockfhire, and the Seny of Leicefter- 

fiiire, 
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ftire, which all fignify only water.* — I3 Birt*s Letters Se^- ! - 
vol. ii. p. 121. — Mr. Macpherfon, with his ufual un- 
happinefs of argumentation, contends in p. 163 — 164 
againft the notion of the Britons worshipping rivers and 
the'fea, in direft oppofition even to his own evi- 
dence, and in full contradi&ion to the cuflom of the 
weftern iflanders and the teftimony of Gildas. I men- 
tion not, fays the latter, montes ipfds, aut colles, aut 
Jluvios — , <juibus divinus honor a caecp tunc populo cu- 
mulabatur (c 2). — Mr. Macpherfon alfo informs lis in 
p. 163, that the Highlanders fpeak with great refpeft 
of the Spirit of the Mountain. But he argues, not- 
withftanding, that the Britons never worfhipped moun- 
tains ; though the Highland pra&ice plainly fliews that 
they did, and though Gildas here exprefsly aflures us 
of the faft: montes ipfos, Suit colles, quibus divinus 
honor-— cumulabatur. And, if there were any wild 
hearts that could be faid to be the peculiar and appro- 
priate inhabitants of mountains, as fifhes are of the fea 
and rivers, the Britifli abftinence muft have naturally 
extended to thofe as thefe. — I4 Dio p. 128c.— 15 Pliny 
lib. ix. c. .54. — l6 Juvenal's fourth Sat. And fee Lam- 
bard's Kent, 1596, p. 170. — 17 Pliny c. 54. lib. ix. — 
18 Pliny lib. x. c. 20. — I9 Varro lib. iii. c. 12. — *° Pliny 
c* $5. lib. viii.- — Zl Pliny lib. x. c. 9.— ** C. 29. lib; x. 
7- Zi Lib. x. c. 48, and lib, xix. c. 4. 
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THE face of the ifland, at this period, was every- 
where tufted with large woods *• And fome particular 
diftrifts of it were covered with immenfe forefts. Three 
of thefe were diftinguilhed over the reft by the wild ex- 
. tenfivenefs of their range. One was in Scotland, and 
lined all the hills in the central parts of the Highlands \ 
Another was the great foreft of the Coritani, which 
contained feveral towns and the feat of a whole na- 
tion within it, and ftraggled over the five counties of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Leicefter, and Rutland, 
and even fuch parts of Northamptonlhire as lie to the 
north of the Nen *1 But the third was (till larger than 
either, and fwept acrofs the fouth of the ifland for au 
hundred and fifty miles together, ranging even from 
Kent into Somerfetfhire 3 . ' Thefe neceffarily remained 
the fecure harbours and great nurferies of the many 
wild beafts, which were then produced in the country. 
And the leffer woods and forefts of the kingdom would 
be perpetually replenifhed from them. In this appear- 
ance of the ifland, the fpirit of hunting which afiuated 
the primaeval Britons would be kept alive in the Roman, 
by the nearly equal frequency of the game in the woods, 
and the nearly equal neceflity of preventing its increafe 
upon them. And the beafts, which roamed in the 
thickets, and were chaced by the hunters, feem to have 
been thefe. 
P. 338. Branching horns of a moft extraordinary fize have 
been found in feveral parts of England and Ireland, and 

fome 
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fome of them ftill fattened to the heads of their owners 4 . Sea. II. 
And the difcovery of thefe equally in both kingdoms, 
and the frequency with which they have been met 
with in both, fliew the original proprietors to have 
been certainly inhabitants of the illands. The horns 
have been fuppofed by fome, and ar,e afferted by the 
tradition of Ireland, to be thofe of £p elk. But, as 
that animal appears from its Latin appellation among 
us to have never been a native of Britain, fo are its horns 
very different in figure and much inferiour in fize to 
thefe. Thefe appear plainly to be the relicks of deer. 
They are therefore the antlers of a large flout breed of 
them. And it muft have been uncommonly large. Se- 
veral of the horns were fo tall,/ that the faireft aptlers 
of our deer- at prefent would appear as infignificant i» 
the comparifon, as the young ftioots of a fawn com- 
pared with the beams of a buck. And fome of them 
branched out to fo enormous a width, that the tip of 
the one was nearly eleven feet diftant from that of 
the other 4 * This race is now loft in Britain and Eu- 
rope • But it ftill feems to fubfift in the Moofe of 
America, and to have been originally frequent in the 
north of Germany ; the horns of the former, and the 
antlers .difcovered in the Brittfh ifles, being nearly of 
the fame ftandard 4 ; and the American moofe and. 
Scythian Tarandus defcribed by the naturalifts in 
the fame manner. The former is faid by the moft 
circumftantial accounts of it to be about the fize of a 
bull, and the latter about the bignefs of an ox* 
That is afferted to have a neck refembling a flag's, 
and this a head greater than a flag's and not unlike it. 

And 
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And both arc mentioned to >v have large branching 
horns, cloven hoofs, and ,fhaggy hides 5 . Thefe appear 
to. have been denominated. by the Britons Seghs, Oxen, 
or Savage Deer, as Segh figriifies the one at prefent, 
and in an oljj Irifh glbffary is interpreted the other °. 
39. Aud a fmaller breed of them, the fame, that are deno- 
minated the Grey-Moofes or Warripoofes in America, 
aftually continued in Ireland to the twelfth century : 
being defcribed by an author, the cotemporary of 
Henry the Second, among the wild beafts of the ifland j 
as flags little calculated for flight becaufe of their ex-. 
. treme bulkinefs, rather ihort in the body, but greatly 
fuperiour to all others in the largenefs of their heads, . 
and dignity of their antlers 7 . The large black moofe 
would naturally be the firft deflrQyed/ And the fmaller 
would continue the longeft, becaufe it could fhelter it- 
felf the beft. 

Both, however, were only a peculiar fpecies of our 
iflancl deer. The common race Were the large red fort, 
which have horns much greater than our prefent bucks, 
are ftill found wild in our own foreft of Bowland and 
feveral other parts of Britain, and formerly, I Relieve,, 
abounded in all our woods. Arid thefe were, hunted 
by the Britons, in all probability, with .tfiat big bold, 
dog which exifts in Irelafrd at prefent, and is. popularly 
denominated the Irifli wolf-dog. Ireland, fays an au- > 
thor Who wrote two centuries ago, is not without 
wolves, or greyhounds to hunt them, .that are bigger 
of bone and limb than a colt* Scotland, fays. ano*. 
ther of the fame period, in the. firft clafs.of her hounds, 
ranks a breed, which is fuperiour to a yearling "Bull- 
calf 
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lif in fize, and ufed equally in hunting the flag and S*^* **• 
le wolf *. And the buck-hound of the Britons, like 
te dog of Ireland, was grey-coloured, long-bodied, and 
ell-fcented, a&ive enough to run down and ftrong 
lough to mafter a Britifti flag 8 . Both are there- 
ire the fame with that Irifli greyhound, for which . - 
irticular court was made by a Spanilh nobleman to 
enry VIII, and a privy feal iffued to the lord deputy 
id council of Ireland ; and which was even follicitecj 
the moll acceptable of all prefents by the Great 
ogul in 1617* And all are the fame with that old 
eyhound of the Highlands, which is now become as 
re among them, as the other is in Ireland, but was 
rmerly in great repute for the magnificent ftag-hunts 
the chiefs ; being very fwift, bold, and large, very 
ong and deep-chefted, and covered with very long 
i rough hair 8 . 

But entirely different muft have been the game of the 
mchefter hound. The uncommon length of its body, 
1 the confiderable ftrength of its jaws, are evidently 
•lefs in its prefent courfes after the hare ; as the 
Ikinefs of its frame, and confequent flownefs of its 
tions, equally difqualify it for chacing the ftag. And 
> race, which has been long dwindling at Mancheflery 
a the great* neglett and gradual 'extin^ion of it in 
fouth feems to have been equally dwindling there 
ages, and in all probability before the drain was 
ntroduced into Manchifter. Large therefore and 
r as the dog is at prefent, it was once confiderably 
;er and flower. And its fize has been fludioufly di- 
ilhed among' us, in order' to increafe its fpeed. I* 

this 
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SteMI- tiiis view of the houaji, enormoafly t^ll and long, and 
• * "*" uncommonly heavy and flow, we can find only one fpe< 
cies of game that is rightly adapted to it. The boarj 
the wolf, and the flag are all too fleet for its motions 
Its genuine obje&.muft have been fome animal, thai 
P. 340. was at leaft as heavy and as flow ?3 itftlf. And thai 
could have been only the BjritUh Segh or Moofe. Ill 
this, and only in this, defignation of the dog, I think, 
all its remarkable qualities are properly combined to- 
gether, and have all their, adequate objeft. The greal 
bulk of the game required a proportionate flze in thi 
hunter, as the ftrength of the one muft have been ii 
fome meafure correfpondent to that of the other. Tin 
formidable armoury, which the fegh carried about hia 
in his, branching antlers, required the fegh-dog to be a 
once animated with a confiderable refolution for tl* 
attack, and furnifhed with ftrong fangs . for the hold 
And, as the flownefs of pace in the latter refultedfromthi 
fame caufe with, and therefore was juftly adapted ti 
the fame flownefs in the former, fo was it fufficientij 
compenfated by the exhilarating tones of its mouth afl 
the fure fenfibility of its nofe. 

The wolf, which in fome refpe&s feems nothing mon 
than a favager fpecies of dogs, is therefore deaominate 
Madre Allaidh or the wild hound by the Irifli to tb 
prefent day, and was actually employed as a dog for hunt 
ing by the original inhabitants of North-America. Thi 
animal is well known to have been harboured in Englam 
for ages after this period, even continued in Scotland to th 
commencement of the laft century, and even remained i 
Ireland to the. prefent 9 . And the boar is equally knowi 



1 
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to have lived in our woods, being reprefented on a coin Se& II. 
of Cunobeline under the fhade of a tree, particularly 
celebrated in a Roman-Britifh inscription, and remaining 
with us feveral centuries after the wolf io . — But our 
woods alfo bred a number of wild bulls at this period. 
The common cattle of the ifland, I fuppofe, muft fre- 
<}uently have run wild along our heaths and forefts ; as 
the kine of Europe range freely in herds at prefent 
along the levels of Patagonia. And the wild cows and 
bulls of the country continued very frequent among us 
in the fourth century, and even for feveral ages after- 
ward "• Thefe were merely of the ufual fize, but all 
milk-white in their appearance, all furnifhed with thick 
hanging manes like lions, and almoft as fierce and fa- P. 54 1 * 
vage as they Ia . — Nor were thefe the only beads of our m 
.woods. We had alfo a numerous breed of bears in 
them. And the hills of Portugal, the mountains of 
Spain, and the forefts of Britain, all equally produced 
a variety of bears at this period I3 . Thefe continued in 
the north of England as late as the eighth 1 century. 
And they feem to have remained in the fouth even to 
the Conqueft. When any one, fays the Penitential of 
.Egbert, ftrikes a wild bead with an arrow, and it 
efcapes and is found dead three days afterwards, if a 
hound, a wolf> a fox, or a bear, or any other wild 
beaft, hath begun to feed upon it, let no Chriftian 
touch it. The town of Norwich, fays Doomfday, in 
the time of the Confeffor furnilhed annually one bear 
to the king, and fix dogs for baiting it I4 .— And thefe 
inhabitants of our woodlands were chacedby the hounds 
which ftill continue among us,- and Hill point out the 
Vol. II. H original 
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S&r. II. original nature of their game in their appellations of 
Bear-dogs, Bull-dogs, and Wolf-dogs, 

All animals were in a great degree* probably, civi- 
lized at their releafe from the ark, and fome of them 
carried equally tame by the firft colonies into the weft, 
and wafted in the fame vefTels with their mafters into 
Britain. And there multiplying in confidefable num- 
bers* and roving Into the woods for food, they were no 
longer converfant with man or fubjeft to the uniform 
reftraints of authority, and in the courfe of two or 
three generations would abfolutely fink into favages. 
Such was probably the cafe, as the confinement in the 
ark for more than a year would neceffarily have tamed 
in fpma degree the wilder,, and have greatly civi- 
• lized the gentler. This alfo explains that confiderable 

difficulty in natural hiftory, which is fcarcely explain- 
able on any other principle, the tranfportation of fa* 
vage beads from the continent into diftant iflands*. 
And we know even the moft civilized of all our do- 
meftick animals, our horfes* dogs, and kine, to have 
'• 3f*- been carried into America, and there, in this manner 
and in a ftiort period, to have gradually fallen away 
from their former difpofitions, and become as favage as 

* In the Genuine Hiftory of the Britons Aflerted, I have hinted at 
another fuppofition. And the reader may decide betwixt them. The 
Gauls about Calais, as I have obferved, being accuftomed to fee this 
ifland daily from their own (hores, " foon paued over in all probabi- 
44 lity from mere motives of euriofity, — -perhaps flocked fome of the 
" nearer woods with Wild beafis for huntings and ages afterwards fettled 
" &c." p. 99. 

_ moft 
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moft of thofe which are peculiarly denominated wild Sea. II. 
beads. . cv-^ 

All thefe were riow caught fot food atid kept • 
for diverfion by thd Roman Britons, The bear was 
even tranfpdrteid into Italy, wis baited publkkly iri 
the Roman fhew$, and furnifhed confiderable fpdrt td 
the people IS ; And the bull, the be:ar, the boat", and 
the wolf iriuft have been equally eiiiployed iri the fame 
fervice by this Romans in Britain, and by their imi- 
tators the provincials. The baitings of ivild ani- 
mals were the favourite Qic&afcles kmong the Romans ; 
and thofe df thd bull arid bear are the great diver- 
fions of ouf dogs and populace at prefect. Ifa fome 
very antient coflftitutions of the Welfli it is exprefs- 
Iy declared* that, of the nine forts of m\& beafts 
Which were hunted, only three of them Were baitable, 
and that the bear was one l6 . ' And, as I have lately 
fliewn, Norwich was obliged by thfe Saxbris to furnifh 
even the king with one bear dnriuallyi arid fix dogs 
for baiting it. Fof thefe exhibitions; edifice^ ivere cori- 
ftrufted at Rome, 6f fqtiargd ftonfc and in a magnifi- 
cent ftyl^of architected. Arid dther^ were ereftedt 
on the ifland, in an humbler ftyle, arid of the humbler 
materials of clay; fchalk, gravel, and tuff. Such 
are the great amphitheaters at Silchefter in Hamp- 
{hire and Dorchefter in Dorfetfhire, dnc& afceridlng iri 
feveral rows of feats, and flill (hewing a- pit of nearly 
two hundred yards in circumference: 1<J . 

But the pleafures of the chace were not the only re- 
creations of the primaeval Britons in the field. With 
a fondnefs. for thr exercife of hunting, they *had a 

H 2 tafte 
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tafte for the diverfion of hawking. And every chief- 
tain among them maintained a confiderable number of 
birds for the fport, This appears from a curious paf- 
fage in the poems of Oflian, in which a peace is en- 
deavoured to be gained by the proffer of a hundred 
managed fteeds, a hundred foreign captives, and " a 
•" hundred hawks with fluttering wing that fly acrofs 
"' " the Iky l1 " But hawking was fcarcely known, even 
by relation, to the Romans of Vefpafian's days. In 
Thraciae parte fuper Amphipolim, fays Pliny in a cu- 
rious paflage, which is obfcured by the darknefs of his 
own ideas concerning the thing related, homines atque 
accipitres focietate quadam aucupantur : hi ex fylvis et 
harundinetis excitant aves, illi fuper- volantes deprt- 
munt ; rurfus captas aucupes dividunt cum lis : tra- 
p. 343. - ditum eft miflas in fublime fibi excipere eos ; et> cum 
tempus fit capturse, claugore ac volatus genere invitare 
ad occafionem l8 . And yet the diverfion appears to have 
been introduced among them immediately afterwards I9 . 
The Thracians and Britons were once the only fol- 
lowers of the fport 2 °. Among the. former, -it was 
purfued merely by a particular diftrift of the country 2 °. 
But, with the latter, it feems to have been univerfal 
among the barons, and to have, been followed with 
fpirit; as we find one of the moll northerly chiefs, 
the private head of a clan, and an inhabitant of a 
country ill-adapted for the exercife becaufe of its hills, 
offering no lefs than a hundred hawks to the enemy. 
And, as the Romans adopted their own ufe of the bird 
from the Britons probably, lb they greatly improved the 
Britifh diverfion by the iatrodu&Um of fpaniels into 
2 the 
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the ifland. In this ftate it appears among the Ro- Sea. II. 
man Britons of the fixth century. 'Gildas, in a re- 
markable paffage of his Epiftle, fpeaks of Maglocunus 
on his relinquiihing the fphere of ambition, and taking 
refuge in a monaftery ; and poetically compares him to 
a dove, that haftens away at the noify approach of the 
dbgs, and with various turns and windings takes her 
flight from the talons of the hawk *\ And in this ftate 
hawking remained, the favourite recreation of our 
gentlemen for many ages ; and the predominant fpirit of 
inclofing, and the fabrication of light fowling-pieces, 
have not yet baniflied it entirely from the kingdom 22 . 
Driven from the fouth, and pra&ifed, I believe, in no 
one part of England at prefent, it has taken refuge in 
Scotland, and is ftill kept up by the gentlemen of the 
Highlands ". 

Such were the manly and military recreations of our 
Britiih anceftors. Such the Romans found among them. 
And they made an addition of three others. 

The hare could never have been hunted in Britain 
before the Roman conquefts. Previoufly to them, 
and for fome time afluredly after them, it was, as 
I have already obferved, a beaft of augury among 
the Britons 23 . But, as their peculiarities of opinion 
were worn away by their commerce with their matters, 
it loft its importance in the fcience of augury, and be- 
came as much expofed to danger in Britain as its brethren 
were on the continent. This would naturally be the cafe 
with the animal. And it appears to have been a&ually p. 344. 
fo, from the reprefentations of hare-hunting which are 
made on feveral of the Roman-Britifh remains among 

H 3 us. 
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Sea. II. us 24 . The Britons and Romans may even feem per* 
*--+■• ; Jiaps to have particularly cultivated thjs diverfion, ^nd 
to have formed a remarkable fpecies of harriers for the 
purpofe. And the race remains at Manchefter to the 
prefect moment.— When the great hound was loft there 
many centuries ago, the name and the breed would 
foon be forgotten together. And, on its re-jippcarapce 
from the fauth, {he feeming ftranger aflijmgd the deno T 
ruination of the fouthern hound. But it Jiad probably 
been coupled with the common harrier before it wa$ 
deftroyed amopg us, anjl \i-dd left its progeny in the 
prefent beagle behind it. And the faft perhaps hap* 
pened about the Roman period. As the moqfe-dee* 
became gradually rarer, and was at laft exterminated in 
oyr wpods, thp moofe-dpg woul4 be fopnd morg and 
jnore ufelefs in its Qriginal dimenfions and ftrength. 
And, the hare becoming a principal objeft in hunting, 
the ftrain wpuld naturally be crofled with the harrier, 
to reduce its fize, augment its fpeed, and yet preferve 
it§ form and note. Hence arofe probably the generation 
of our Manchefter beagles, the exa& miniatures (as I 
haye formerly pbfprved) of our large hounds. And 
When tfris had been done, when the only peculiarities 
of the dpg, that were now of any moment in the efti- 
mate of a mere hunter, had been happily transferred 
to another, it would be thrown afide, fuffered to mingle 
cafually wjth every fpecies, and fo be gradually dif- 
fufed apd loft t Bijt it wpuld qaturally keep the fame 
appellation in its diminished ftate, that it had hprnp be- 
fore. And, when the parent breed became extinft, the 
fiew pge wpuld £ njoy thq denomination yrjthqut a rival, 
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Hence our Manchefter beagles retain to this day the fa- Se &- *'• 
miliar and appropriate title of the Kibble-hounds; 
one equally confined as the race, and totally unknown 
among us as to its etymology or ihiport. But the appel- 
lation is purely Britift, iranfinitted to us from our Bri- 
tifli anceftors, and remaining at prefent in the language 
of Ireland. The terms Cuib and Gibne are both of 
them ufed by the Irifli for their greyhound, and are evi- 
dently the fame with our Kibble ; as we have Kurak in 
Irifh and Korug and Kurugl in Welfti for a Coracle, 
Kryd and Dyfgl in the latter for a cradle and a difh, 
and Greideal in the former for a grid-iron. And the 
name, which is thus applied in Ireland and at Man* 
chefter to two fuch different kinds of dogs as the beagle 
and the greyhound, properly fignifies only a hound in 
general. Thus does the remarkable moofe-dog of the 
Britons appear to have been diftinguifhed among them 
by the peculiar denomination of the Kibble. And the 
Manchefter beagles preferve to this moment the primary 
appellation that was given to the Manchefter hounds, 
The latter were a new colony introduced iptQ the pa- 
rifli from the fouth, and fome time after the extinfiion 
of its original number. And the former are therefore 
more difperfed over the neighbouring country than they, 
and not marked, like them, with titles expreffive of 
their derivation from Manchefter. 

The Spaniards ufed originally to diflodge the rabbets 
from their holes, with wild African cats that had their 
mouths muzzled ; but afterwards employed the ferret 
in the fport 25 . And, when the Romans introduced the 
rabbet into Italy nd Br tain, they brought in the fame 

U 4 cuftom 
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Sea. II. cuftom of -attacking it with ferrets 25 . The principal 
reafon for their introduction of the former into both, 
was the great pleafure which they took in un-earthing 
* it with the latter 25 . And the Britons adopted what 
the Romans pra&ifed ; and have tranfmitted to us, their 
fucceffors of the prefent days, the Roman-Spanifh di- 
verfion, and the Roman-Spanifh name of the animal 
, employed in it -, denominating the Viverra in the 
Welfli dialeft Guivaer, and in the Irilh Firead or 
Ferret. 

Cock-fighting is a recreation, which has been uni- 
versally fuppofed to be the production of the Britifh 
genius. But it was known to many of the antients, 
and introduced among us by the Romans. In the fir-ft 
century, a grand cocking was held every year in the 
city of Pergamus, cocks (according to the hiftorian's 
expreffion) being there matched as gladiators and exhi- 
bited as a fpe&acle 2<s . Matches were very common with 
. the Greeks, and not unfrequeqt with the Romans, 
in the third 27 . And they even laid confiderable 
wagers on the ifiue of their battles 2 \ The cocks 
that were produced in the ifland of Rhodes, about Ta- 
nagra in Boeotia, at Chalcis in Eiibeea, and in the 
kingdom of Media, were fuperiour in reputation to all 
others for their fpirit and refolution in the fight 29 . And 
the uncommon bravery therefore, which has always 
diftinguifhed our Britifh breed, would foor^ induce the 
Romans, fond as they were of barbarous diyerfions, to 
train them up for the pit, to direft their courage againft 
their brethren, and arm them with artificial fpurs. 
Thefe forts of exhibitions were lefs cruel in their na- 
ture, 
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ture, than their execrable (hews of gladiators; and nearly Soft. II. 
the fame in the fcale of humanity, with their baitings p, 345. 
of the wolf, the bull, the bear, and the boar. And, 
as more than one of the cities in Britain built a * 
large amphitheater for the latter,- fo others of them 
would naturally ereft a fmall one for the former. One 
at leaft feems to have been conftru&ed for it. And 
that is the little circle of gravel and fand, the carcafe : 
of a caftrenfian amphitheater, as Dr. Stukeley calls it ; 
which tradition points out as fomething remarkable, 
and which lies remarkably placed upon an eminence, 
directly fronting the eye as we go from Sandwich to 
Richborpugh Caftle, and lookirig doWn upon a marflby 
level at prefent. Evidently too fmall to have been de- ' 
figned for the greater exhibitions, it was moft probably : 
intended for the kffer. ' And, confidered either folely 
by itfelf or comparatively with the firailar conftru&ions, 
it cannot, I think, have been £ny thing but a Roman 
cockpit. It never was half fo large as the amphitheaters 
of Silcheftqr and Dorchefter, though thefe towns were 
merely the capitals of fingle tribes and ftipendiary, and- 
Rutupae was the metropolis of Britannia Prima, and • 
a colony. The pits of the latter, as I have remarked : 
before, are almoft two hundred yards in circumference. 
And that of the former feems to the eye to be only 
about fixty or feventy in the fweep '•• 



1 Strabo p. 305. — Richard p. 32, and Ptolemy, and 
b. I. ch. xii. f. 2. — a Richard p. 26. — 3 Richard p. 18, 
This wood, denominated Andred, was many ages after- 
wards 
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6eft. II. wards a hundred and twenty miles in length and 
thirty in breadth, commencing from the weftern boun- 
dary of Kent, and running direftly eaft. See Saxon 
Chronicle A. D. 893, and Richard p. 18. Anterida.— 

4 Phil. Tranf. N° 227 (2), Leigh's Lancashire b. I. p. 
62, and Ware's Antiquities, Harris's edit., p. 168. — 

5 Pliny lib. viii. c. 34, Phil. Tranf. N° 368 (1), and 
Smith's Cork vol. I. p. 139. — 6 Lhuyd under the word. 
And fince the firft edition I find that, in an Irifh-Englifli 
Dictionary publilhed at Paris 1768, Segh is accordingly 
interpreted both an oxe and a hind of the moofe-fort. 

$. 346. —The horn alfo of a rain-deer, faid by Leigh in Nat. 
Hift. p. 84. b. ill. to be found under a Roman altar at 
Chefter, was moft probably that of a moofe. — 7 The 
paffage has been entirely overlooked by all our writers. 
It* is very curious and runs thus, Cervos prae nimia pin- 
guedine minils fugere praevalentes, quantoque minores 
iunt corppris quantitate, praecellentius efferuntur capitis 

6 cornuum dignitate (Giraldus's Top. Hib. p. 709).' — 
And Bede, accordingly, in his very brief defcription of 
Ireland, particularly mentions its deer as one of its 
moft diftinguiihing peculiarities : cervorum caprea- 
rumque venatu infignis (lib. i. c. 1). — 8 Stanyhurft's 
Defc. of Ireland in Hollinglhead's Chron. p. 19, 
and Leflsei Hift. p. 13. — Oflian p. 4 and 81 
vol. I, and p. 110 vol. II; Pennant's Tour in Scot* 
land p. 127 and 275 ; and Harris's Warep* 166 — 167. 
— This dog was once affuredly common to the whole 
iffcnd, and feems from the following paffage to have 
been fo within thefe two or three centuries. " The fifth" 
(fays Harrifon, enumerating our dogs) " is a greyhound, 

" cherifhed 
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cf cheriihed for its Jirengtb, fwiftnefs, and Jiature, com- Scft. II. 
" mended by Bratius in his De Venatione, and not unre- 
" membcrcd by Hercules Stroza in a like treatife, but 
t€ above all the others of Britain, where he faith, Et 
*' magna fpeftandi mole Britannia* See D. of B. in Hol- 
lingftiead p. 230, 1586.-** 9 Camden c. 1279 and 13 12 
wolves are faid to remain in Ireland at prefent. But it 
is a miftake: fee Ware's Antiq. p. 165. ahd Smith's 
Kerry p. 173. The laft wolf was killed in 1709. — 
10 Pegged Coins 2 — a. And on a Roman altar difco- 
vered near Stanhope in the bifhoprick of Durham, 
1748, was this figsal infcription, Silvano invi&o facrum 
. , • f 9 . . . ob Aprum eximice forraae captum quem 
multi anteceflbres ejus praedari non potuerunt . . . • . 
• . . Phil. Tranf. v. XLV. p. 173. — XI Claudian 
de Laud. Stil. lib. v. &c. — " Boetii Scot, Reg. Defc. 
fol. 6. and Leflaei Hift. p. 18. — And hence is 
the popular ftory of the fierce wild cow of Dunf- 
more in Warwickflure, flain by Guy earl of Warwick* 
—- X3 Claudian de Laud. Stil. lib. v. and Martial de 
Speft. E, 7. -B- I4 Egbricht's Penitentiale drawn up 
about 750, p. 138, vol. I. Concilia Mag. Brit. &c. 
Wilkins, and p. 777. Gale's Scriptores from Doomfday. 
^— In Ray's Synopfis Method. Quadr., 1693, Mr. 
Lhuyd acquaints us, that in fome antient laws and • 
cqftoms of the Wejfh, now preferred in MS. among 
them, there was one among other maxims of hunt- 
ing, fijmmam feu pnecipuse seflimationis ferinam efle 
urji 9 leporis, & apri; p. 214. And bears appear iq. 
Normandy and Scotland nearly to the conqueft of 
f<je Gemeticenii? p. 667, .Camden, and 
$ Pennant^ 
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Sea. II. Pennant's Tour p. 169. — I5 Pliny lib. viii. c, 36, and 
Gamden p. 701.-— 1<s Ray's Synopfis p. 214.— See Itin. 
Gur. p. 155 and 170, and Phil. Tranf. 1748 p. 603. 
— I7 Offian vol. L p. 115. — I8 Lib. x. c. 8.^r I9 Mar- 
tial lib. xiv. E. ii6. See alfo Oppian's Cynegeticks 
lib. i. — a0 Pliny lib. x. c. 8. — %1 Tete, ac fi, firidulo ca- 
mm hpfu aerem valide fecantem, faevofque rapidi har- 
pagones accipitris finuofis flexibus vitantem, — rapliifti — 
columbam (p. 20. Gale). — %z In Maxima Bibliqtheca Pa- 
trum torn. xiii. p. 85. Ep. 40. of Boniface, Ethelbert, 
king of Kent in the daykof Ethelbald his brother king 
of England, defires Boniface archbilhop of Mentz to 
fend him a brace of falcons, that were bold -and taught 
• enough. to fly at cranes and bring them to the ground, 
as there were very few fuch in Kent. And in Malmef- 
bury f . 27 we fee Athelftan requiring of the Welfii, 
Volucres quas aliarum avium praedam per inane venari 
nefcerent. — See a further account of hawking in Spel- 

*. 347. man's Gloffary (Acceptor), who was ignorant of its 
true original. And fee Howel Dha's Laws lib. i. c. 1 5. 
&e., where hawking appears to have been a favourite 
amufement among the Britons of Wales in the tenth cen- 
tury ; and Birt's Letters on the Highlanders v. II. p. 199, 
and Pennant's Tour p. 127, for its being fo now among 
thofe df Caledonia. — a3 Dio p. 1006. — a4 Batteley's 
Antiq. Rutup. p. 84. See alfo Dio p. ioxo. — * 5 Strabo 
p. 214, and Pliny lib. viii. c. 55.— z6 Pliny lib. x. c. 21. 
r-^ %1 Columella (Gefner) p. 634 and 635. And Hero- 
dian has obferved, that the two fons of the Empe- 
ror Severus quarrelled about their cock-fights, 8/— 
cctetfauwow ovySofag, 1. iii. c. 33* — a8 Rixofarum avium 
v - . - * . lanifta, 
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laniftae, cujus pleruraque totum patrimoeium, pignus Seft. II. 
aleae, viftor gallinaceus puftes abftulit (Columella p. 
635). — > 29 Pliny lib. x. c. 21. and Columella p. 634 
and 635. — 30 See Itin* Cur. p. 119 and 156. 



III. 



? THE afpeft of Lancaihire, at this period, exhibited 
nearly the fame fylvan appearance as the general face 
of the ifland. It was in molt places tufted with woods. 
And it was in many overfpread with forefts. The fix 
woods, that originally encircled the fix fortreffes of the 
primaeval Britons, now fpread at a greater diftance 
about the regular towns which had been conftrufted 
near them. And the fouthern divifion of the county 
contained no lefs than .five or fix confiderable forefts 
within it. Thofe of Pendle, Roffendale, and Black- 
burne filled up nearly the whole of Blackburne hun- 
dred, fpread over the now ragged fides of thofe moors, 
capped the now naked crefts of thofe hills, and 
foftened the dreary afpeft of both l . The for eft of 
Horwich poffefied all the north-wefterly region of Sal- 
ford hundred, extended probably into the limits of 
Layland, and was as late as the fourteenth century 
no lefs than fixteen miles in circumference 2 . And that 
of Derbyfhire was fo denominated, becaufe it ranged 
over a very large portion of Derby hundred ; fhooting 
out, even in the middle of the thirteenth century, from 
Sankey-water on the eaft to BickerftafF and Aughton 

■ ... --ob 
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Sb£t HI. on the north, the river Alt on the weft, and the Mfer- 
" fey on the fouth 3 . 

P. 348. The lefs extended foreft, in the center of which the 
Britifh Manoenion and Roman-Britifti Mancunium were 
erected, was flill diftinguifhed by its primitive appella- 
tion of Ardven, Arden, or great Wdod. This title was 
1 naturally given it by the fifft fettlers in the vicinity of 
the pafi(h. And it was as naturally retained by the 
Succeeding generations of their descendant*. The name, 
like many of the fame nature in the kingdom, and like 
the denominations of moft of the more remarkable ob- 
jects within it, the rivers, the foreftsj and the towns, 
continued equally the feme through the revolutions of 
the Saxon, Danifh, and Norman (Settlements amctag us. 
And it appears upon the face of our records* even in 
the reign of Edward the Fir ft* as the name of a confi* 
derable diftrift in the parifh ; the boundaries of the 
prefent Clayton being defcribed as beginning from 
Hardene, pafling along the margin of Droylfden, 
edging clofely to the ground of Sinderland, and termi- 
nating at the demefne-lands of Hardene again 4 . 

This foreft had now gradually receded on every fide 
of Manchefter, and given up its nearer ground to the 
dominion of the fpade and the plough. But it mud 
ftill have curved about the town in a large amphi- 
theater of woods, and maintained its hereditary pof- 
feffions over the greateft part of the pariih. And it 
covered all the hills of Broughcon and Blakeley. The 
former townfhip I have previoufly intimated, and ihall 
hereafter (hew, to have been all one foreft to the time of 
the £enqueft 5 . And the name of the latter is derived 

from 
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from its great thickets at the period of the Saxon efta-Seft. III. 
blilhment among us. The Saxon Blac, Black, or Blake 
frequently imports the deep gloom of trees. Hence we 
have fo many places diftinguifhed by this epithet in Eng- 
land, where no circumftances of foil and no peculiarities 
of water gave occafion to it ; as the villages of Black- 
burne and Blackrode in LancaQiire, Blakeley-hurft near 
Wigan, and our own Blakeley near Manchefter 5 . And P. 349. 
the woods, of the laft were even feven miles in circuit, 
as late as the fourteenth century 6 . On the eaftern 
fide of the parifti, the fame Arden remained many 
ages afterward in the groves of Collyhurft and Nut- 
hurft and the thicket of Bradford ; the laft being, evea 
in the reign of Edward the . Second, no lefs than a 
mile in circumference 7 . s ?And on the fouth it pecu- 
liarly retained the name of Arden for ages, as I have 
previoufly fliewn 3 and was latterly broken into the 
thickets that gave denomination to Openfhaw, Black- 
brook, and Blackftakes, into Afhton-hurft and Heaton- 
Wood, and the large grove that winded along the bank 
of the Merfey, and imparted the nairte of Hard-ey or 
Hardy to a range of meadows upon it *♦ ' 

Thus was the parifh of Manchefter overfpread at this 
period with woods. And no parts of it feem to have 
been free from the trees, but the cultivated area and N 
the mofles. The latter were that of Failfworth, and 
others. This exifted in the earlieft period of the Ro- 
man refidence among us, as the road to Cambodunum 
pufhes dire&ly acrofs the breadth of it. And fome more 
muft have exifted with it. The fame phyfical principles, 
that generated the mofs of Failfworth, would equally 

produce, 
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.Soft. Iff. prockce others in the parifli. And all of them, in the 

juft eftimate of reafon, muft be Jprefumed to have been 

equally prior with that to the fettlement of the Romans 

. at Manchefter, except any of them can bring proof to 

. : . the contrary. But only one of them can, 'which will 

. be mentioned in a future volume. No traces of the 

• plow, the ridge and the furrow, have been difcovered 

in any; as have plainly been in one of the Yorkftrire 

and many of the Irifli moffes 9 - And, in fome of the 

P. 350. latter, have been found even the burnt ftump of a large 

tree, and the remains of a wattled hedge ; the latter flill 

{landing upon the ground under a depth of five or fix 

feet, and the cinders and alhes ftill lying on the former 

at that of ten 10 . Nothing has been difcovered in any 

but one of our moffes, that even diftantly befpoke the 

previous refidenceof the Romans among us. And that 

of Trafford has been lately channelled from end to end 

by the Bridgewater canal; all are continually cut into 

for their turf, and have been for ages encroached upon 

by the plough ; and nearly the whole compafs of 

Houghs, and abfolutely the whole of Failfworth, moffes 

have been recently converted into cultivated lands. 

The fand and loam of a wooded hollow fometimes re- 

' ceived the waters of an obftru&ed brook, or drank in 

the ftiowers of the winter, till the foil became foft and 

fpongy, and the trees were unable to fupport themfelves 

.upon it. And fometimes the trees were thrown or 

cut down, as many in our Manchefter jmoffes appear to 

have been aftually cut, and originally obftru&ed the 

paffage of the waters. Thus that particular region of 

Failfworth. mofs which was trayerfed by the Roman 

road, 
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toad, and was evidently the boggifcft part of if, ISehig &&• lit 
now reduced toearer to' the original level of the ground, 
has a confiderable defcent to it on either fide. And 
the higheft part of Chatmofs about twa centuries atjd, 
upon an extraordinary difcharge of the waters, appeared 
to be a Valley traverfed by a brook ". Every drain 
for the moifture being thus chdaked up, and thb plac* 
conftantly fupplied with a recruit of .it* th<i prin- 
ciples of putrid vegetation would bGgifr to aft, tod a 
rank harveft overfpread the face of the whole; Thii 
dying every year, and being every year fuctfeeded by 
a frefh crop, a coat Would gradually fife upon the fur± 
face, atfd in a century form a confiderable cruft. ThiiP. $$u 
is found upon our moffes two, three^ or four yards in 
thicknefs. And, as the great body of ftagnated water 
was fed with fupplies from the original current, addi- 
tional influxes, or both, the ffiorafs would extefid itfelf^ 
defert the natural or artificial hoilofa in whfcfr k Was 
originally formed, and creep over the ndgkbburifcg •' . ' 
lands. Thus the wade of Chatmofs began at fi*ft 
in the cavity of a little valley, and afterwards ufarped 
upon the loftier grounds about it ; a large portion 
of it now lying higher than many para of the Neigh- 
bouring country, and the center being higher than 
the reft. And, in thefe efforts, the imprifoned Water* 
have fometimes fo violently diftended the coat, that tbd 
texture of it has beeii broken, the country has been de- 
luged with an inky torrent, arid the fields overfpread with 
a deftruftivfc flime. Thus orfr own -Houghs mofsi br; 
as in peculiar eminence ft was denominated among U5 > 
the mofs, burft on New?yearVday in 1633, ijpread a 
Vol* IL I deep 
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Se&. III. deep bed of filth over tlje lands, and poifonpd all die 
" " fi& in the rivulets ". And, upon any long conti- 
nuance of rain at, p*efent, the cruft of Chatrnofs $ vifibly 
lifted op £y the waters, and even rifes fo confiderably 
as to intercept fome profpefts acrofs it*. 

Nor is the firmer ground of our black moors any 
thing elfe in reality, than fuch an extent of mofly, foil 
difcharged of its waters. This has been dried by the acci- 
dental diverfion or emiffioo of the feeding rill, or had 
jdl its njoifture exhaufted by the luxuriant harveft above* 
An<J on. Walkden and Kearfley moor? have been found 
innumerable trees, firs, birches, quickens, and oaks, 
buried in the foreign foil ; and, dire&ly upder it and 
even four yards below the furface, a lank grafs has been 
difcovcred in plenty, lying upon the natural mold. 
. -Thefe-a&ive principles would neceffarily operate with 
mo?e : q* lefs vigour from the beginning. But they 
inuft have afted with the gresteft* during the wood- 

P. 352. land- and folitary condition of the pariih, before the 
cogping of the Romans into it.. And no other period 
fcf its hiftpry coijld have given them.half fuebfcope and 
liberty* The woods wej¥ t|ot; a. little con*ra$ed in their 
fi£e, : a town had been l.ong.fix§d in the cetupr.of them, 
and .the. reft of our Arden was frequently traverfed by 
the inhabitants, their flocks, and, their herds, at the 
peood, of .the. Saxon ravages in Laftcafture. And the 
wppde^ere more contrafted, the town thgt had been 
§xed in the' eeofierWjft mqre populous, and the remains of 
pur ^J-^cWere.mueh.ipore, frequently traverfed, at the 
Uterpefiodoithe^pi/h-devaftations among us. 



.. ) 
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Such was the afpeft of our more immediate preempts, **&• ln» 
during the period of the Roman refidence at Man- 
chefter; the fofter foil of many of our vallies being 
converted into impaffable morafles, and the firmer of 
the hill and plain generally covered with woods. And, 
in thefe or the neighbouring thickets of the county, 
was bred nearly all that variety of wild beafts which I 
have (hewn to be natives of Britain, the fegh-deer, the 
wolf, the bull, and the boar. The large branching 
horns of the fegh have been oftener found in this, than 
any other county of the kingdom. One of them was 
dug up about feventy years ago at Larbrick near Prefton, 
having the entire head of the ftag, and even the bones 
of the neck, adhering to it. A ftill larger wa^ found 
equally with the head, a few years before in a mofs at 
Meales. And a third was fiflied out of the fea in 1727 
near Cartmel I3 . The wolf was once very common in 
Northumberland, Yorkfliire, and Derbyfhire ; has given 
the appellation of , Wulf -crags to a long range of pre* 
cipices in our foreft of Wierfdale ; and half a century 
before the Conqueft was frequent in that of Roffen- 
dale I4 . The wild bull had its refidence in our Man- 
cunian Arden ; and even continued in one part of it, 
the thickets of Blakeley, as late as the fourteenth cen- 
tury I5 . And the boar roved at liberty over the woods 
of the pariih, for many centuries after the Roiftafl de-p. 355. 
parture from the ftation ; cemfigned the appellation of 
Barlow or the Boar-ground to a diftri&in the fouth- 
Wefterly parts of it, and retained its haunts in the wilds 
of Blakeley within thefe three or four ages '*. 

1 2 ?Mo- 
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Scft. III. * Monafticon v. i. p. 658, and copy of Records in 
the Britifh Mufaum N° 2063, Harleian MS. p. 176. 
— * Kuerden, folio, p. 278, and Spelman in Leuca 
from Ingulphus. — 3 Kuerden, folio, p. 238. — 4 A re- 
cord in Collins's Peerage vol. vii. edit. 2d. p. 24.-— 
* See b. iii. hereafter* — And fee a miftake in Camden 
p. 616. concerning the etymology of Blackburne. The 
river there has no more title than the Thames to the 
appellation of Black becaufe of its waters. — 6 Kuerden, 
folio, p. 278. — 7 Ibid. — 8 Records ibid. — 9 Camden 
c. 850. and Mortimer's Husbandry Part II. p. 27.— 
10 Nat. Hift. of Ireland by feveral hands, 1726, p. 163, 
and O Halloran's Introdud. to the Hift. and Ant. of 
Ireland, quarto, 1772, p. 134. And burnt wood has 
been taken with fir-cones out of the Yorkfhire moffes, 
thofe near Leeds; Thoresby p. 142— " Camden p. 
611. and Leland vol. vii. p. 41. The words of the 
latter are very remarkable : In the very tope of Chaw- 
moure [called before Chateley More] where the moffe 
was the higheft and brake, is now. a fayre playn valley 
as was in tymes paft, and a rill rennith in it, and peccs 
of fmaull trees be found in the botome of it. — i% H's 
MS. p. 26. And Leland thus of Chatmofs : Chate- 
ley More a 6. myles in lengthe fome way braft within 
a mile of Morley Haul, and deftroyed rooche grownd 
with uioffe ther aboute, and deftroyed moche frefhe 
watar filhe thereaboute ; firft corruptyng with ftinkyng 
watar Glasbroke/ and fo Glasbroke carried ftmkyng 
watar, and Merfey corruptyd carried the roullyng mofle, 
P. 35^ parte to the fliores of Wals, parte of [to] the Ifle of 

Man, 
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Man, and forae into Ireland (vol. vii. p. 4i.)-*~ 13 Leigh Seft * HI* 
b. L-p.62 and 63. and b. iii. p. 184 and the plate* T 
and Phil. Tranf. 1731 and 1732. p. 257. — The horn* 
dug up at Larbrick were forty and forty-one- inches and 
9 half in length, were feven or eight round, twenty- 
three and a half diftant from each other at the tips, but 
thirty-five about the middle, and had feveral branches 
lhooting out in different directions from them (fee the 
plate Tab. 5th in Leigh). And the horns found at 
Meales were even as large again (ibid. B. iii. p. 1 84). 
The brow^antlers in the latter were bigger than ufually 
the arm of a man is, the beams were near two yards in 
height, and betwixt the two oppofite tips of the horns, 
which was the fartheft diftance, were two yards liker 
wife (ibid. B. I. p. 63). The former were foft and 
pliable when they were taken out of the earth, but af- 
terwards grew hard and firm (ibid. B. i. p. 6?).— 
* 4 Sax. Chron. p. 113, Camden p. 5S and 420, and 
Monafticon p. 658. vol. i. — - 15 Leland vol. vii. parti, 
p. 42. Hearne. — l6 Leland ibid. — 

To take off the feeming ftrangenefs, which the no- 
tices in this feiliqn concerning the Lancafhire moflies 
may carry tq fqme of my readers, it may be proper toob- 
ferve, That the fame caufes have operated ia a ftill more 
extraordinary, manner, where their inilruments have 
been greater and their fcope of a&ion larger. Where 
the former have not been merely brooks, or the latter 
confine to fmall valleys ; but when rivers have con- 
curred in the production, and the fcene of operation 
has been the levels of our eafterri coaft 5 the *f£eft has 
beep much more aftouilhing, than any whi^l have 

J 3 v her? 
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SrftIU. here recorded. On deepening Wisbech river in 1635, 
• *' at eight feet below the channel the workmen came to 
mother, and found no lefs than feven boats in different 
parts of it. And, at Salters Lode, the adventitious 
earth was obferved about 1660 to be ten feet deep, 
over a firm moorifb foil of three in thicknefs ; to be 
Succeeded by a bluifh fort of earth, which was judged 
to be original filt, and by another layer of raoorHh 
foil below it, as thick as the former, but much firmer 
and clearer ; and to be followed by a whitifh clay, 
which appeared to be the natural ground. But, in 
digging through the moor at Whittlefea about the fame 
time, at the depth of eight feet was found a perfeft 
jnold, and fwaths of grafs lay as they were mowed upon 
it. And, at Skyrbeck fluice near Bofton, the labourers 
iimk flxtee* feet, and. thpn difcovered even' a fmith's 
forge, furnifhed with all the requifite tools, horfelhoes, 
*nd other implements of iron. See Dugdaje's Hi#. of 
Embanking, 1662, p. 178, 8pc. 



IV- 



AS the modes of Roman civility prevailed among the 
Britons of Lancaftiire, more and more of their free 
f illaips would be induced to quit the barons in the re- 
moter neighbourhood pf Manchefler, and fettle with 
their brethren in the town. And, in the peculiar cir* 
pumftances of the Britjfh ftates, the current of the 
floraan manners woi^ld necefiarily increafe in its power 
gig} pxpad W ift f#wf<? *$ ** rolled dowi» the three 

pepturie^ 
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centuries and a half of the Roman refidcncc among Se&, IV. 
them. The diraenfions of Manchefter muft therefore "'"" 
have been enlarged, by an acceffion of inhabitants and 
an addition of buildings. And to the one original ftreet, 
which extended along the road of the Romans, others 
would be gradually annexed, and ihoot put on the -caft, 
the weft, and the north. Six or feven years ago was 
difcovered a pavement near the fouth-weftern extremity p. 3 $ s . 
of the lite, extending more than two yards in breadth, 
and feeming to tend nearly parallel with the original 
ftreet, the line of the road to Ribchefter. And this 
would naturally communicate with it by a crofs one. It 
a&ually communicated by no lefs than three. One was 
laid along the margin of the fofs ; and the remains of ' 

it, a narrow caufey about three feet in breadth, have 
been recently dug up for feveral yards by the gardiner. 
Another was lately found along the northern hedge of 
the firft great garden ; and a, third about an equal dis- 
tance from both, remaining only about half a yard in v 
width. And feven or eight years ago was difcovcred a 
fourth, fituated almoft as much to the eaft as the for- ' 
mer wis to the weft of the principal ftreet, and lying 
three yards in breadth and three quarters 1ft depth. 
This commenced near the northern hedge of the Caitie* 
1 field and in the middle of the private gardens,- ftretched 
obliquely acrofs that and the neighbouring one, i pointed 
lefs flaming acrofs the lane, and carried a .direction 
towards Aldporton Fold. And the three connefting 
ftreets, oft the weft of the Ribcfceflfer road, would in 
all probability be anfwered by as many on the eaft, and 
the town be modelled into a figure fomewhat compaft 

1 4 and 
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Sea.nr. a^j fquarife. The great body of the buildings* then, 
;W occupied onljr the fpace which is now taken up with 
one great and feveral little gardens, which is bounded 
by the high bank, the r ftationary fofe, Aldport-lane, 
and a large garden* and contains about feven acres and 
3, half within it. And all this ground appears to be 
ftrikingly diftinguiflied from that to the north of it, 
by the plainly fa£titioiis nature of its foil, and the di£ 
perfed riibbifh of aritient buUdings^along it. 

In the intervals formed by the interferon of thefe 
ftreets, fome vacant area would be affigned for the 
markets of the town* Thefe were firft introduced into 
Britain by the Romans. And they are therefore diftin- 
guiflied by the Roman appellation of Margaids and 
Marchats among the JrHH and Americans. Market- 

I. 356. pl aces arc expr&fely declared by Tacitus to have been 
originally laid out in the towns, wliich Agricola caufed 
to be built in Britain \ Arid in the ffcate of Lancafliire 
jander the Romans, when there were only eight within 
its ample dunenfiQils, and thefe difperfed at a diftance 
-over the fact of the county, every one of them would 
peceflarily have a market, and Manchefter become a 
market-town from the firft moment of its commence* 
mem. 

But the Streets of it were all narrow. The firft and 
priginal one being conftrufted along the margin of the 
Roman roads the breadth of the latter would be the 
>ijjth pf the former. ' That I have previoufly mentioned 
to Tiave been on}y about fiye yards* And the others 
Would ijaturally not pe laid of a greater, and probably 
noToiF an cqnal breadth, the ftre?ta eve** ©f Borne 
•■'■" ; * were 
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were very narrow in general; and, when Nero rebuilt Sgft.rv^ 
the city after the dreadful conflagration in 64; many of ' V ' 
the Romans complained of his conduft, allcdging them 
to jbe too much widened, and the heat of the fun in- 
difcreetly let in upon them*. And thofe of Silchefter 
have been meafured by the tracks in the corn and the 
foundations on the fides, and appear to have been ge- 
nerally feven or eight yards only in breadth 3 . Such, 
therefore, were our own at Manchester : and the fame 
inconvenient aarrowncfs has continued in them nearly 
ico the prefcnt century. 

They were all paved, however. And the Romans, who 
frequently fpread a coat of (tones over the face of their 
roads, would not neglefi to fpread it where it was much 
more requifite, along the ftreets of their towns. The 
firft and principal one muft have been paved from the 
beginning, as the Roman road was, along the borders 
of which the buildings extended. And all the remnants 
of ftreets, that. have been difcovcred within the area of 
the town, were regular courfes of pavement. 

Though the ways of Rome were fo narrow, yet the 
buildings were remarkably lofty. They generally 
rofe fix, feven, or eight ftories in height. They P. 357. 
were permitted by Auguftus, even in his reftraint 
upon the popular humour, to afcend no lefs than 
feventy feet. And they were allowed by. Trajan, 
even in his greater reftraint of it, to mount as high 
asfixty *« But the elevation of our houfes at Man- 
cheiter was much better proportioned to the width 
pf oj*r ftreet^ And they were pretty certainly 
iraifal only a fij&lc ftory. above ths grouad-floQr, as 
'*.' '/*■'■ " y ' ' fuch 
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Seit IV.foch was the model of our buildings for many centuries 
w afterward* - 

Bricks wef e very probably made by the inhabitant* 
cff the antediluvian world, and were aftually ufed in the 
firft ages of their defendants 5 . The art, therefore, would 
be carried away by the feveral parties from Babel, upon 
the difperfion of the whole, into all the countries which 
they fucceffively planted. And it accordingly appears 
to have been known to the eariieft inhabitants of the 
eaft and weft in general 6 j and probably was, though it 
does not appear, to the colonifts of Britain in parti- 
cular. It was to their brethren of Gaul. And our 
prefent appellation of Brick is derived to us from our 
Britilh anceftors 6 . The Romans feem to have had a 
brick-kiln at every ftationary town. Their clay is ge- 
nerally found to be well tempered and well kneaded, 
beautifully red, and compleatly burnt. And their 
bricks were about fixteen Englifh inches and three 
quarters in length, and eleven and a quarter in breadth 7 . 
But the Romans of the firft century never railed any 
ftru&ures of thefe materials, becaufe they wildly fup- 
pofed a party-wall, that was merely the length of their 
bricks in breadth, to be unequal to the fupport of a 
ftpry \ The Mancunian houfes> therefore, could not 
have been conftru&ed of bricks. They were compofed 

P. 357. of wood. Such univerfally were the buildings of the 
primitive Britons, as I have Chewed before* And fuch 
remained the houfes of the Mancunians, below the aera 
of the Reftoration. Bricks as Well as ftones, however, 
Would be ufed in the foundations of the ftfuftures add 
the funnels of the chimnies. And the latter are evi- 
dently 
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dently a Roman addition to the Britifh buildings. The Se&IVw 
round hole in the roof of- the houfe, fuch as we fee to 
this day in the cabins of the IrHh and Scotch, ftill 
continued, and merely an opening in the ceiling, as 
the fire was ftill kindled in the middle of the hall 9 ; 
hut was elegantly altered into a cupola-chimney by 
the Romans io . This, however, would naturally be 
confined to the chiefs. And in thefe northern parts of 
England, and even in our neighbouring county of 
Chefter, as late as the commencement of the laft cen- 
tury, the common people had their fire in the midft 
of the houfe, and no chimney above to difcharge the 
finoke 10 * 

The covering of edifices in the north of Europe 
was generally made of long reeds, about the period of 
the ere&ion of Manchefter ". But the Romans feem 
to have introduced, die ufe of ftraw for this purpofe. 
And the buildings of the town were generally co- 
vered with it. Such was the roofing in London 
within thefe three centuries, and in Manchefter within 
two. But fome of the more refpeftable ftru&ures 
would probably be roofed with fcindulse, ihingles, or 
boards. Thefe are the common covering in all our Ame- 
rican colonies. Thefe were equally fo amongft our- 
felves in former ages, and continued even in Edenbo- 
rough beyond the beginning, and in moft parts of 
Chefhire below the middle, of the laft century "♦ 
And they were generally ufed even at Rome for the 
bng period of nearly five ages 1 '. But either thefe 
houfe* afterwards, or others at the fame time, were 
probably wvcrcd with tegula, ttie Saxon taegles, and 

the 
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Sea. IV. thtf'Armorican teolen, or tiles ; which were Jirft in- 
*' "'vented at Cyprus, were after the fhingles the general 
roofing in Rofflc **, and appear fufficiently froip their 
name to have been brought into Britain by the Romans. 
And there is alfo another kind of covering, which h 
now nearly univerfal in Manchester, and was firft intro- 

P.3#» doced into it about this period. This is that light- 
coloured fpecies of flaky (tone, of which we have nu- 
merous quarries in England, and which we ftill deno- 
minate by its Britifh appellation of Sglatta or flate. 
Pliny mentions it as a white ftone, that was divided by 
the Celt® more eafily than wood, and fawed by them 
into thin plates for tiles I$ . It was firft divided into 
plates and firft applied as tiles within the northern 
regions of Gaul, was fo ufed very commonly in the firft 
century 15 , and ftili retains among the French its Cel- 
tick denomination of Efclate or flate. And, as this ufe 
of it was introduced into Britain from Gaul, fo is it 
found among us during the period of the Roman flay 
in the ifland. Some Roman buildings in Britain appear 
from the remains that have been difcovered about them, 
to have beei) aftually covered with dates. And they 
Were fattened to the roofs with nails of iron, hooked, 
long, and large ,6 . 

The windows feem generally to have been.compofed 
of papof X7 . Properly prepared with oil, this forms 
no contemptible defence againft the intrufions of the 
weather, and makes no incompetent opening for the 
admUEon of the light. It is ftill ufed by our architects 
for the temporary windows c of unfinilhed hqufes, and not 
infrequently in thp preclnfls pf ftlgmchefter for the re: 

gubf 
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gular ones of our Workflibps. And it is 6veh bf&j9ea.iv. 
for the hoiifcs in many of the towns of Italy, to 5 the * 
prefent moment* But fome of the principal buildirfgs 
we may reafonably fuppofe to hare been windowed in 
a fuperiour manner. None of them, however, Were 
fitted with glafs. None in Europe Were formed of 
glafs at this period. The Romans and Britons of it 
never once thought of this feemingly obvious, and cer- 
tainly very agreeable, application of the metal. And 
that tranfparent foflil, Lapis Specularis or Ifing-glafs 
ftone, which was firft ufed in the windows at Rome 
about the reign of Auguftus 18 , and became.very com- 
mon before the clofe of the firft century I9 , was in all 
probability never introduced into the buildings of Bri- 
tain. The fuperiour windows of Manchefter could be P. 360. 
furnifhed jgaerely with lattices of wood or flieets of linen ; 
as thefc two remained the only furniture even of our 
cathedrals, nearly to the eighth century *°. Arid the 
lattices continued in fome of our meaner towns of Lan- 
ca(hire r to the eighteenth'; and in many diftri&s of 
Walesa and many of the adjoining parts of England, 
are in ufe even to the prefent moment "• 

One or more Wells would be funk about the town, 
for the neceffary fupply of water to the inhabitants. 
And one has been difcovered, placed immediately on 
the outfide of it, and funk for feveral yards in the rock. 
It was found about eight or nine .years ajgo, upon the 
ere&ion of the little alehoufe which (lands oppofite to the 
gate of Caftlefield. On opening the ground, an hole 
appeared in the rock about fix feet fquare, and entirely 
filled <ip with rubbifli. This was made fo foft apd fludgy 
* by 
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$e& IV. by the fpring below, that a ftaff was eafily thruft into 
it to the depth of four or five yards, and gave a tem- 
porary vent to the waters. And three coins of brafs 
were found in it, and a piece of thick lhort gold-wire. 
The latter had not the good-fortune to meet with any 
man of tafte, and was fold to an unknown' perfcn for 
thirteen (hillings. And, of the former, two appeared 
to be loll: when an inquiry was firft made concerning 
them, and the third was in great meafure ruined by 
the ruft; No infcription could be perceived upon it, 
and even no traces of one difcerned, except fuch as 
fancy will perpetually fuggeft to the judgment on the 
examination of faded remains.- Wells fo {quared as 
this was in the opening, and lined with hewn (tones 
at the fides as this with the native rock, have been dif- 
covered at Durnomagus or Cafter near Peterborough, 

p. 361. at Procolitia or Carrabrugh in Cumberland, and Der- 
ventio or Little-chefter near Derby *\ And the water 
of this and the other wells were probably, raifed, either 
by the affiftance of a pole playing upon a tranfverfc 
beam and loaded with a weight at the handle, by a 
common wheel, or a little windmill. All thefe ma* 
chines appear to have been early in ufe among the 
Romans al . And they feem to have been fimple and 
obvious in their conftru&ion. 

To mark the flight of time by external and fenfible 
reprefentationsj and fo diftingui(h the paffing hours 
into regular periods and ftages, was firft the work of 
Him who- appointed the revolutions of the night *&i 
4ay, thereturns of the Sabbath, the variation*^ &e 
ijtfKM, the viciffitudes of the feafans* and ths^nwfewf d* 
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fun. But, to afcertain the uniform progrefs of the daySA IV. 
by the uniform motion of (hades or fubftauces, is aa *~ 
invention as curious in its nature' as.it was probably 
late ia its dlfcovery. And yet it wai made before the 
days of Ahaz the monarch of Juctea * 4 , and above two 
hundred years before the firft inhabitation of Lancalhire* 
This primitive dial feems to have. been merely a dia- 
gram, which wasi defcribed upon the (Ifeps of Ahaz's 
palace, and marked the advance of the day by the 
(bade of ferae neighbouring body moving over the face 
of it. And the contrivance feems to have remained the 
only dial of the eaftcrn nations for a couple of centu- 
ries afterward, and .firft received the addition of a gno- 
mon ffom the .hand, of Anaximenes the Milefiaa at 
Sparta 45 . But. the knowledge of this or the other 
was introduced, very late into the weft The Romans 
diftinguilhcd the day ottly by its two natural periods of 
ftni-rife and fun-fet, .even for fome itime after the pro*, 
mnlgation of the twelve .tables* And .the firft artificial 
divifion of it Was by the obvious .diitinftion of noon* 
This began a few years afterward, the.crie* of the con- 
fuls being ordered to proclaim the ftoon in. their, court, 
whjeu;he faw the fun ; appear betwixt two particular 
points of the forum* But the Grecian .dial paffed;with 
the Grecian colonies into Sifcily. And the earlieft, thai: 
was feen at Rome, was brought, from-. the conquered P. 362, 
Cataiia during the firft Punick yt ar/ and fixed upon a 
pillar by theroftrum. This however was inaccurately 
made, the lines not anfweHng with precifion to the 
hours* But it remained the irregular ftandard of. .the 
fiaman tirtie, for np Ids thta.,iyn£ty?Bine years. And 

within 
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Seft. nr; wlihiri five after it was reformed Scifrio Nafici invented 
; ^z horologe, whicb could be ferfiecabte on the fre- 
quent occafions in which the other Wad tifelefiy and 
marked the feveral ftages of time as well under * cloudy 
as a funny iky, and equally id the night as the dap 
This was a large veflel, that nifeafured the courfe of 
the hours by the trickling of water, and was fet up 
under cover by Scipio for the ufe of the publick *'i 
But the Britons were as ignorant of both at the period 
of the Roman invafion, as the Romans at the com- 
mencement of the Punick wars. Ami the firft of the 
latter, that was ever brought into the iffand, was intro- 
duced into it by Csefar and his army in hits two at- 
tempts upon the country * 7 . Both were mtfodinctd into 
Britain by the Romans; and both were for ag#a the 
only regifters of the day in Manchcft6f. And xbt one 
has therefore received the appellation of Horarium or 
an Hour-glafs, and the other the name of Diale, a 
Dial, or Day-piece, among us* 

The town of Manchefter contained within it the maft- 
fion of the baron, the dwellings of his immediately atten- 
dant villains, and the numerous houfes of the artifans. 
Far the many occupations, that had been purfued by the 
villains before in the neighbourhood of the parifli, muft 
have been equally followed by them now within the 
'. town; And the mechanical profeflions, that had been 
occafionally pra&ifed by (ingle individuals about the 
houfes of the chiefe, would now be appropriated to 
particular perfons, 'and regularly followed as particular 
occupations. The brazier, the tinman, the glazieiy the 
ironmonger, and others, artifts all *3dftitag befor* the 

> . " erection 
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ere&ion of Manchefter, muft all hare continued in it* &&• IV. 
They were neceffary to the mutual accommodation of p. ^ 
the baron and the townfmen, and would therefore be 
fettled in it with both. And the employments of the 
plumber, farrier, and turner, of the apothecary, bar- 
ber, and the like, often exercifed occafionally before 
by any of the chief's retainers, appear from the Roman 
appellations of the artifts to have been now converted 
into diftinft occupations. And the Romans added the 
reft, the mercer, fuller, tavern-keeper, and the like. 
The barber was entirely unknown at Rome for four 
hundred and fifty years, and was then firfl introduced 
by Ticinius Msena from Sicily a % And the knowledge 
of medicinal herbs, and of their influence in medicinal 
applications, would naturally be cultivated in a military 
nation, and was greatly attended to in the Britifln 
Thus we fee a Caledonian chief in the poems of Offian, 
who " had fearched for the herbs of the mountains, 
" and gathered them on the fecret banks of their 
" ftreams ;" and whofe " hand had clofed the wound 
cc of the valiant." It is alfo declared of another, that 
" to clofe the wound was his, he had known the herbs 
"of the bills, and had feized their fair heads on high 
" as they waved by their fecret ftreams. ,> And an 
acquaintance with the virtues of fimples, and a /kill in 
the application of them to the body, were within 
thefe few years univerfal among the .Britons of Scot- 
land* 9 . Nor was this all. Medicinal botany, origi- 
nally the only branch of medicine, was even engrafted 
upon the flock of the Celtick religion ; and the druids 
of the Gauls and Britons were at once their pbyfician* 
Vol. II, K and 
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Scft-'IV- and priefts 3 °. And the magick rites, whkh were prac- 
tifed with fuch a wild folemnity in our own ifland at 
this period, were merely the mixt effufions of medicine 
and fuperftition, each a&ing upon the other, and both 
heightening the whole. Magick, as Pliny has juftiy 
obferved 31 , was nothing mbre id its origin than the 
daughter of Medicine ; calling out tEe fecret powers of 
nature in the- vegetable creation, and yet concealing 
their agency under the mantle of religion. And we 
have three or four plants pointed out to us by the an- 
tients, that were peculiarly the favourites of the dniids. 
One was what they denominated the Samol, Smd which 
has been very differently interpreted, as the botanical 
mind had no ftandard of determination j but was pro- 
bably, as the L and the R are frequently interchanged, 
the Seamar or wild Trefoil, to which the Irifh Britons 
pay a particular attention at prefent, wearing it in thek 
hats on St. Patrick's day under the diminutive appella- 
tion of Seamrog. This was efteemed an efccelteat re- 
medy for all the difeafes of their droves and herds, if 
it was bruifed, and then mingled with the water that 
the cattle drank. But, when it was gathered in the 
fwamps where it grew, it was conftantly plucked by 
the left hand alone ; and the Ampler was fafting, never 
looked back while he gathered it, and depofited it 
no-where till he put it into the watering-troughs 3 *. 
# Another was Vervain, by which the druids pretended 
"to predift future events, and from which they really 
extradted an unguent, that (befides its power to con- 
ciliate friendlhips and procure the accomplifliraent of 
every wifli) was thought to be efficacious in preventing 

fevers 
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fevers and curing every other difeafe# And it wasSeS.IV. 
gathered about the commencement of dog-days and 
in a moonlefs night ; the leaves, the ftem, and the root 
were dried feparately and in the (hade ; and an infufion 
of it in wine was prescribed for the bite of a fcr- 
pent 33 . The Selago alfo, a kind of Savin, was efteemed 
a prefervative againft every calamity, and the fmoke of 
it beneficial for any complaints in the eyes 34 . And 
the Mifletoe of the oak, which was then as rarely 
found upon that tree as it is at prefent, natflrally be- 
came therefore a peculiar objeft of regard in a botani- 
cal fyftem of religion ; was thought, when it was 
taken in a draught, to give fruitfulnefe to barren ani- 
mals, and to be an ufeful antidote to poifons ; and 
was called by a Celtick appellation, that ftiews it to 
have been confidered as an univerfal medicine 3S . Thus, 
out of four prefcriptions that have been communicated 
to us from the Celtick pharmacy, the famol was thought 
a remedy for all the difeafes in hogs and kine, the ver- N 
vain was a cure for every diforder in man, and the mif- 
letoe was denominated the All-healing Plant. And, in 
thefe firft ftages of her progrefs, Medicine would na- 
turally be ftruck with aftoniflunent at the virtues 
which difclofed themf elves in plantr; and, by the in- 
fluence of her affociates, Credulity and Superftition, 
be ftrongly tempted to carry her faith into extrava- 
gance, and attribute infallibility and univerfality to * 
almoft every remedy. 'Thus the vulgar mind, we fee 
at prefent, ' is ready to receive every medicine that is 
obtruded upon it by the hand of quackery, as equally 
applicable in alt the ftages of a diforder, and certainly 

K 2 fuccefsful 
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Sea. IV.fuccefsful in all its operations. The mifletoe of thfe 
*" oak is to this day confidered as a curiofity by our na» 
turalifts, and within a century and a half was reputed 
very medicinal by our phyfieians, and- compofed a re- 
gular part of the Materia Medica of our fhops 35 . 
And the many prefcriptions which remain traditional 
all over the kingdom* that .either work as amulets oa 
the fancy hi agues and the like diforders, or apj>ly the 
powers of plants to the todies in difeafes of a more 
fixed and inveterate nature, and are generally the only 
medicines of our peafants at any diftaace from Man- 
chefter, have been moftly derived, I apprehend, like 
thofe of the Highlanders mentioned above, from the 
botanical and medical notices of the Britons. 



r Agricola induced the new fabjetfs of the empire 
({ays* Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. 21.) ut Templa, Fora> Do- 
mos, extruerent. — * Tacit. Ann. lib. xv. c. 43.-— 3 Phil. 
Tranf. vol. XLV. p. 603. — 4 Tacitus Ann. lib. xv. c. 4. 
and the Note in variorum edit. — 5 Genefis ch. xi. ver. 
3,— * 6 Exodus c. v. and Pliny lib. xxxv. c. 14, and 
: Varro de Re Rufh lib. i. c. 14. Brick is Brike, plural 
Bricion, in Iri(h. — Mr. Macpherfon, in p» 222. of his 
Introdu&ion, afferts the Britons to have had bricks, on 
-the pretended authority of Herodian lib. vii. But in this, 
as in five hundred paffages befides, he has adopted that 
ftrange mode of reafoning which has been ufed by fo 
many of our hiftorical writers, of applying to the 
Britons every trait of character which occurs concern- 
ing the Germans, without attempting to prove them of 

the 
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the fame blood and in the fame circuraftances, and Seft.V. 
when both were very different.— 7 Pliny lib. xxx. c. 14* 
— ~Mbid. — 9 Accenfo foco in medio y et calido effedo 
coenaculo (in the year 62 7), Bede lib. ii. c* 13. 
See alfo Jib. Hi. c 10. — x0 See Suetonius in Vitellio 
c 8. for a Roman Caminus or chimney. And the 
Brkiih names for a chimney are all Roman to this day, 
as Shimnaein Welfh, Tfliimbla in Cornifh, Shimilan and 
•Shemkal in Armorick, and Shimilean in Irifli. — And p # a^ 
fee King's Vale Royal part I. p. 19.*- - 11 Pliny lib. xvi. c. 
36. — 1% Shingler is ufcd in an antient ftatute as an 
appellation fynonymous with Thatcher. So in 5 Eliz. 
feft. 30. Tiler, Slater, or Heller, and Thatcher or 
Shingler* And fee King's Vale Royal pt. I. p. 19, for 
the ufe of Ihingles in Chelhire ; and Maitland's* Edin- 
borough 1753, P* 62, for an order there in 162 1, that, 
inftead of Straw, Deals, or Boards, fliould be ufed 
flates, &c.— 13 Pliny lib. xvi. c. 10. — I4 Pliny lib. vii. 
c. 56. The Germans on the continent had no tiles ; 
Ne — apudillos — tegularum ufus (Tacitus de Mor. 
Germ* c. 16). — 15 Pliny lib. xxxvi. c. 22.— I6 Hearne's 
Stunsfield-pavement in Leland vol. VIII. p. 30. — 
17 Window is y<et "provincially denominated Windor in 
Lancafhire &c, Wind-door, or the paffage for air, as 
that for people was peculiarly called The Door. And 
jthe word is WelQ), Uynt Dor fignifying the pafljage 
for the wind. — 18 Seneca Ep. 90. — I9 Pliny lib. xix. - 
c. 5, and Martial lib. viii. E. 14. — *° See b. II. ch. 
viiL f. 3. — 21 Thefe feem all to have been fixed in 
frames that were called Capfamenta, and now therefore 
Kaifiaemts in Wales aad Lancashire ; and to have, been 

K 3 partitioned 
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Sea. IV. partitioned into Squares, called Quadrae and Quadrellaa, 
and therefore denominated Quarries all over the king- 
dom and Quarrels in Lancashire. And each window 
feems to havs been named a Tranfenna, as ours in 
general at Manchefter are called Tranforae-windows to 
this day, and in contra-dtftindion to fafhes. Only we 
fWl pronounce the word in the Britiih maimer, changing 
the M into P, and calling it Tranfop. — " Moreton's 
Northamptonlhire p. 511, Stukeley's Irin. p. 79, 
Horfeleyp. 145 and 146, and Stukeley's Itin. p. 51,— 
* 3 Pliny lib. xix. c. 4, E puteo pertica [or, as the con- 
text requires and fome copies read, rota) organifve 
neumaticis, vel tollenonura hauftu. And fee a tolle- 
non defcribed in Vegetius lib* iv. c. 2 1, and his, Aqua- 
rum hauftus funibus extrahendi from deep wells, in 1. 
iv. c. 10. — 24 2 Kings clu xx. ver.i i.- — * 5 PHny lib. ii. 
c. 76. — a * Pliny lib. vii. c. 60.— 27 Csefar. p. 89.— 
** Pliny lib. viL c. 59.*— * 9 Offian vol. L p. 247, and 
vol. II. p. 148* and Note. And fee Boetius Scot 
Reg. Defc. fol. 12.— 5 ° Pliny lib. 30 c. i, Druidas,— 
hoc genus vatum medicorumque.— - 31 Ibid. — 3X L. xxiv. 
c. 11. — 33 L. xxv. c. 9.~ 34 L. xxiv. c. n.-^ 35 L. xvi. 
c. 44, and Selden on Polyolbion p. 153* 



V. 



P. 365, THE primitive Britons are charged by two of the 
moft refpeftable hiftorians among the Romans, with the 
grofs barbarifms of a community of wives, inceftuous 
loves, and unnatural mixtures l . And the accyfation 

is 
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is too fiirely as juft, as it is fcandalous *. A com- Sea. V. 
munity of wives was the principal crime ; and the in- 
ceftuous and unnatural cohabitations were merely the 
refultof that. The Britons formed themfelvesinto a 
Grange fort of .matrimonial clubs, which generally com- 
prehended ten or twelve families, and each hufband 
had free accefs to each wife in it. And, as thefe affo- 
ciations would moft naturally cqnfift of the neareft re- 
latives, brothers carried on an imerconrfe with their 
fifters-on-law, and daughters-in-law became the concu- 
bines of their fathers 3 * Nor was this, as at firft it 
may feem to be, repugnant to the Britifli.principles of 
gavel-kind in private inheritances, and to the Britifh 
modes of fucceffion in publick. A particular provifion 
was made, that the children of every wife fhould be 
reckoned for the progeny of the genuine husband 4 . 
Nor is it contradictory either to any particular notices in 
the Roman accounts, or the general tenour of the 
poems of Offian. . In the former indeed, Boadicia is 
mentioned as the appropriated wife of Prafiitagus, an- 
other perfon is fpoken of as the peculiar confort of 
Caraftacus, and Cartifmandua is named as the parti- 
cular fpoufe of Venutius s . Rut the marricr of the 
maid was always efteemed the husband trf the ^ife 6 . 
And, though in Offian we fee the principle of matri- 
monial fidelity confidered with delicacy and obferved 
with religion among the Britifli wives, yet this is very 
compatible with the accounts of the Romans. That 
principle might confift in a fidelity, not to one but fe- 
deral, to all the individuals that were incorporated into 
the fociety. And an habitual ^nd national affociatron of 

K 4 ideas 
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**&• V. ideas will foon render any groflheffes agreeable to de- 
licacy, and any impurities compatible with religion. ' 
' "" The Britilh females, after the introduction of {pin- 
ning, fo conftantfy employed at the diftaff the many 
hours of leifure, which the want of literary amufe- 
tijents muft have left particularly vacant in all ages; 
that the fplndle' became the fymbol of the fex,' and an 

P. j06. bftate devolving to ! tlie female line was formally faid by 
: the law to defcend to the diftaff 7 . And, thus engaged, 
the Britifli virgin was declared marriageable at four- 
teen 8 . : The lover regularly addreffed himlelf firft to 
the father of the maid, and requested his daughter in 
marriagei And, if he agreed to the overture, he 
opened v < the hall bf the maid", the apartment in which 
ihe generally fat retiree! from the men of the family, 
and introduced the fuitor to his daughter 9 . The pe- 
riod of courdhip among the Britifli women appears to 
Jiave beten generally as fliort, as it was among the Pa- 
triarchal io . * A few days concluded the fuit. ' The ab- 
folute authority of the father took away all power of 
, refufal from the daughter ". Arid, if fh£ diflikeel the 
lover whom he recommended, Ihe had nd 'dther re- 
source than the tears of entreaty or the dangers of 
flight. ' * ' * -■■'*' c ' • : - Cv 
"The Britifh wife:, like the modern, brought gene- 
rally a portion or Argyfrey with her x \ And the Bri- 
tifli husband, like the modern, as generally made a 
fettlemeut or Egiveddi upon her previous to the mar- 
riage l3 \' u This did not however, like -that, fuperfede 
her 'rights *}hcklent on furvivorfliip ; and fliewas en- 
titled,' ii'th&b 'were no children, to the full half of 
l:;i • »■***■*•<»* — ^ > her 
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her husband's property X4 . And the proportion of thi$ Sea. V. 
Egweddj was not left, as it is among ourfelves, to be 
determined by the indifcretion of the lover, the expec- 
tations of the lady, or the cunning of over-reaching 
relatiofiS^ It was abfotutely afcertained by the law^ 
and was twenty-four pounds for a king's daughter, . 
three for a 'noble's, and one for a villain's ,5 . But 
this fettlement differed effentially from the moderp, gnd 
coincided exaftly with the Saxon, in its import; as it 
took place upon the marriage, and the wife was im- 
mediately inverted Tfrith the property "•' And the rite 
of matrimony was celebrated by the father, in the 
fhort form of giving up the maid to the fuitor xt . 
But after this was another fettlement, which was de- 
nominated Chowy 11,' and anfwered to the Morgen- - 
gife of the Germans; being made the morning after 
the marriage, and a&ually before the couple arofe from 
bed l8 . In fuch a fituation, tl>c man muft have been 
in peculiar danger of kftihg indifcreetly with his for- 
tune. And the law, which fo ftrangely expofed him 
toit, was' obliged' in equity to proteft hinnL under it. 
It fixed the chowylf decifively at eight pounds for a p. tfj* 
king's daughter, one for a noble's, and* a hundred 
and twenty pence for "a villain's X V And fo ludicroufly 
was the whole procefs adjiifted by the law, that, if the 
bride did not gain the fettlement before fhe arofe, fhe 
bad no title to it afterwards ao . And, after fhe had 
gained it, if fhe did not equally declare before fhe rofe 
the particular ufe to which fhe intended to apply it, 
the husband enjoyed it afterwards in common with 
her";' ' " * J ■-<•—■- • 

"' ' The '' 
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Sea. V. The husband was entitled either corporally to chaf- 
tife his wife, or to require a legal fatisfaflion from her, 
for three crimes, infidelity to his bed, embezzling his 
goods, or abufing his beard **. And either of the 
parties, as was equally the cuftom among the Jews, 
might require a divorce from the other * 3 . The itch 
or a foul breath were legally reckoned as good reafons 
for it, as impotence * 4 . And it was fufficiently ratified 
by a mutual agreement in private. Thus Cartifmandua, 
the queen of the Brigantes, divorced herfelf from her 
husband Venutius, the monarch of the Jugjantes* 5 . 
Deugala, the wife of a Briton in Ireland, demanded 
and obtained an immediate feparation from her huf- 
band Cairbar a6 . And foffie of the wilder Irifh retained 
the cuftom, ii» part, within thefe two or three centu- 
ries * 6 * The whole fubftance of the family was regu- 
larly divided betwixt the parties; and, though two 
thirds of the children were configned to the husband, 
one half oply of the property was retained by him, 
the other being carried away by the wife a7 . And, bj 
a very fenfible prefcr.iption of the law, the parties 
Were not reftrainecj, as even in cafes of adultery tbef 
ordinarily are among ourfelvcs, from an engagement 
in a fecond marriage *'• But, at leaft after the intra- 
4 du&ion of Chriftianity, if, the bride was accufed of 
any previous incontinence, and could not clear herfelf 
by compurgation, her ihift was torn up before and be- 
hind, and flie was difiniffed by the husband; he putting 
previoufly into her hands the foaped tail of a young 
heifer, and, if {he could retain it by her hold, allowing 
her to keep it for her portion * 9 . And, at leaft after 

the 
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the fame introdu&ion, adultery was punifhed With tei^^ea^V. 
great feverity ; the wife lofing all her Egweddi as well 
all her Argyfrey for the a&, and even forfeiting the 
former for merely allowing a man to falute her 3< \ 

When die wife was advanced in her pregnancy, (he P. 368L t 
was bound about with a fcnftified girdle, which watffup- 
pofed to alleviate the pains and expedite the birth. Such 
are particularly mentioned in a paffage of the BritUh 
poems, in which a hutKked of them are promifed by a 
chief, as ufeful a to bind high-bofomed women," and as 
the " friends of the birth of heroes." Apd they have 
been preferred in many families of the Highlanders, 
nearly to the prefent period 3I . 

The mode pf interment among the Britons and Gauls 
was, either by configning the remains entire and uu- 
defaced to the ground, or by previoufly reducing them 
to afhes 3 *, The former is the moft natural and ob- 
vious, and muft therefoje have been the original, 
form of fepulture in the world 3 V The letter is evi- 
dently a refinement upon k, introduced at firft in ail 
probability to prevent any accidental indignities or de- 
liberate outrages on the venerable remains of the dead. 
And this became frequent among the Britons, as the 
allies that have been difcovered in the fepulchers on 
Salisbury plain abundantly teftify *\ But the primi- 
tive rite of burial was ftiU generally retained in the 
ifland. In this manner, pretty certainly, was the il- 
luftrious Boadicia magnificently interred 35 . In this, 
undoubtedly, were all the heroes of Oflian bu- 
ried 36 . And under both forms the body was either 
repofited in a cavity or laid upon the furface of the 

ground, 
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Seft. V, ground, and a barrow was conftru&ed over it. Buck 
* ' are all the Britifli burying-places on the downs of Wiltr 
(hire, the moors of Cornwall, and the plains of Ireland 3r . 
And fuch was the grave of Offian's Lamdarg in parti- 
cular, which compofed a confiderable knoll on the 

P. 369. margin of the Irifli foore 38 . Thefe were fometimcs 
•made of the common foil about them 5 and fometimes 
of three or four flabs, fet upon an edge and clofed with 
another above, containing a cavity for the body, and 
covered with heaps of little (tones. And, of the for- 
riier fpecies, are all that have been opened upon 6a- 
« fcsbury plain 39 . But the latter appears to have been 
far the commoneft among us, and is found very fre- 
quently in Britain, Scotland, and Irejapd. This model 
of a barrow feems to have been very antiently ufed 
among the provincials 4 °. And it continued very late 
among them. It farvived the introduftion of Chriftiar 
nity, and remained beyond the departure of the Ro- 
mans. Many Roman coins have been difcovered in one 
of thefe ftone-barroWs among the Cornifh 4 *. The 
Bedn Guortigern or grave of Vortigern, in the moun- 
tains of Caernarvonlhipe, was a Carnedd qr large col- 
lection of fmall ftones, covering a Kift-vaen, a ftony 
inclofure or cheft, and prote&ing the body of the 
king in it 4 *. Even the century after Vortigern, a 
perfon dying in the prefence of the celebrated .faint, 
Columba, and in the ifle of Sky, it is exprefsly re- 
lated that he was buried in this manner ; Socii congefto 
lapidum acervo fepelierunt 43 . And the practice i§ re- 
tained in part among all the remains of the provincial 
and extra-provincial Britons to (his day. When a 

wretch 
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wretch dies by the a& of filicide in. Ireland, and li Sea, V. 
tmrted, as in England, at the ititerfeftion. of two high- '* 
ways 5 or when the greateft of criminals fuffer the fen* 
terice of the law cither in Ireland, Wales, or Scotland, and 
are interred under the gallows ; the paffengers for fome 
time afterwards have a cuftom of throwing (tones upon 
theiF graves, till they have raifed a coafiderable heap 
over them. And a proverbial fort of curfe prevails 
both in Wales and Ireland, of wiftung an enemy what 
Heftor wiflies Paris, to have a Cairn over him, or (in 
the language of Homer •) to be clad in a coat of 
ftone 44 . But the original cuftom is ftill more perfe&ly 
preferved in Scotland. If a perfon there fuddenly falls 
down dead, or lofes his life -by any accident in his 
journey, whether the faft happens on a road or in the 
field, a rude heap of (tones is immediately thrown to- 
gether upon the fpot by the firft who difcovers the 
corpfe ; and the common people contribute to increafe 
the pile, by adding each of them v ftone to it. And 
there are fome perfons fo religioufly fcrupulous in this 
refpeft, that they will turn out of their way for a 
quarter of a mile, in order to fetch a ftone for the 
purpofe ; as the negleft, they apprehend, will be pu- 
niftied by fome fubfequent misfortune to them 45 . 

In thefe barrows it was the practice of the Gauls and 
Britons to bury many particulars with the body, which 
the deceafed regarded in his life 4 \ Hence, in the 
grave of a young Britifh woman upon the plains of Sa- 
rum, were found fome years ago beads of amber, glo- 

* Aotmt icr<ro x»)wft, xaxw tnx •?** lo^ia*. Iliad* lib. iii. 
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S«ft. V. bules of glafs, and the head of a fpear, the ornaments 
of the girl and the weapon of the heroine 47 . Hence 
the warriours in Ofliafi fo frequently order their how 
and fword, the horn of their hunting, and a bofs of 
their fhkld, to be laid with them at their death ** in the 
* dark and narrow houfe of the grave" 4 *. And the 
broken remains df fwords* fome half-melted by the fu- 
fceral fire, have frequently been foiind in the barrows of 
the Britifli warriours in Cornwall 49 . This practice, 
tefulting from a juft but wildly devious belief in the im- 
mortality of the foul 5 *, Was Carried to fo great a length, 
that favourite animals were flain in honour of the de- 
ceafed, and their remains buried in the fame grave with 
them. The cuftom was obferved univeffally in Gaul to 
the days of Caefatf 5I . And it was pra&ifed occafionally 

P. 370. in Britain, fome few of our barrows difclofing thefc 
diftinguilhable remains, and the poems of Oflian pre- 
fenting us with an inftance of the faft. The burnt 
bones of horfes, dogs, and other animals have been 
found mingled with human in the Wiltshire fepul- 
chers. And Luath, the dog of Cuchullin in the north 
of Ireland, was a&ually interred with his mailer in the 
third century *\ 

Thus formed, thefe barrows have been generally pre- 
served inviolate to our own times, by the refpeft which 
the religious* principles of the Britons beflowed upon 

N them* And of this We have very lively traces remain- 

ing among the Highlanders at prefent. They are firmly 
perfuaded to this moment, that if a dead body fhall be 
known to lie unburied, or to be removed from its fe- 
pulcher either by malice or accident, and immediate 
3 * care 
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care is not taken for the interment of it ; forms and Se& V. 
tempefts mil arife to deftroy their cprn, overturn their 
cabins, and carry defolation through the country s \ 
And the late conftni&ion of the military roads in Scot- 
land afforded a remarkable ptoof of the notion. As 
the Way which run* from Ctief northward Was carried 
on through Glenahnond, an enormous (tone was re- 
moved that crofled the intended line of it, and a Britifli 
fepulcher found below, containing afhes, fragments ol 
bones, and half-burnt ftalks of heath. And, as foon 
as it was known to the Highlanders of the country, they 
affemWed in arms even from diftant parts of it, and 
formed themfelves in a body ; carefully collected th6 
relicks, marched with them in a folemn proceffion to 
a new place of burial, and there paid the military ho- 
nours to the deceafed by difcharging their mufquets over 
his grave 54 . 



1 Csefar p. 89. and Dio p. 1007. In p. 1002 and 
the fpefech of Boadtdath? children are faid to be equally 
in common with their mothers. But this is certainly 
falfe (Caefar p. 89)*— * Mr. Rowland, Mr. Carte, and 
Dr. Macpherfon (and from them Dr. Henry in his Hiftl 
of G. Britain Vol. I. 1771* P» 445) have endeavoured 
to vindicate the Britons, Mona p. 246, Hiftory p. 71, 
and Cfit. Diff. p. 140 ; and at) equally in vain. Their 
argument is, thar, all the members of a family fleeping 
(as I have fliewed before) in one apartment together^ 
they Were therefore fuppofed by foreigners to, have a 
promifcuous copulation. But, to make the apology 

cor- 
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Sc6K V. correfpoftdent to the charge, it Ihould have been fliewn, 
not merely that one family, but that ten or twelve, 
thus flept together. — 3 Caefar p. ,89, Uxores habent 
deni duodenique inter fe communes, et maxime fratres 
cum fratribus et parentes cum liberis. — 4 Csefar p. 8jj. 
— 5 Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 31. and lib. xii. c. 36, 
37, and 40, — 6 Csefar p. 89, — 7 Howel Dha lib. II. 
c. xv. a. 5. — * Lib. II. c« i. a. 93. — 9 Offian vol. L 
p. 50. and j 15. — IO Ibid, and Gen. c. xxiv. — IX Caefar 
p. 121 for the Gauls. — ia Lib, II. c. i. a. 48. And fee 
Caefar p. 121 for the portion of the Gallick women.—- 
13 Lib. II. c. u a. 89. — 14 Lib. II. c. i. a. 13. and 
c. xxvii. a. 16. — I5 P. 300. — l6 Lib. II. c. L a. 40. and 
lib. IL c. i. a, 73. — IJ Offian p. 50 and 77. voLL— 
11 Lib. II. c. i. a. 37. and Hickes's Pref. to Thefaurus 
p. 9. — I9 Howel p. 300. — ao Lib. II. c. i. a. 74.— 
Zl Lib. II. c. i. a. 75. — 2 * Lib. IV. c. 5. — a3 Offian 
vol. i. p. 31. and Howel lib. ii. c 1. — 24 Lib. II. c. i. 
a. 12. — 25 Tacitus Ann. lib. XII. c. 40. This flie did 
by her own authority only, without even requiring the 
confent of her husband, which was neceiTary. And 
therefore Tacitus calls it a flagitious aft, Hift. lib. III. 
c. 45. — 26 Offian voU i. p. 31, Stanyhurft's Def. of Ire- 
land in Hollingfliead, p. 45, and Davies p. 126. — a7 Of- 
fian vol. I. pi 31. and Howel lib. ii. c. 1. a. 3 and 5. — 
* 8 Lib. II. c.i. a. 6, it, and 16. — aj> Lib. II. c. i. a. 42. 
This is fomewhat fimilar to the cuftom fo well known 
in one or two manours of the kingdom, by which a wi- 
dow, that had forfeited her copyhold by incontinence, 
was reftored to it on coming into court mounted upon 
a black ram, holding the tail in her hand, and pro- 

feffing 
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feffing penitence. — 3 ° Lib. II. c. i. a. 36 and 35.— Sea. V. 
31 Offian vol. I. p. 1 15.— 32 Mela for the Gauls lib. III. * " ' 
c. 2. — 33 See alfo Gen. c. xxiii. — 34 Stukeley's Stone- 
hengep. io.— 35 Dio p. ion. — 3<5 Vol. I. p. 140. &e. 
— 3 J Stukeley c. 10. and Borlafe lib. III. c. 8,-— 
38 Offian vol. i. p. 42. — 39 Stonehenge c. 10. — 40 Offian P. 37** 
paffira. And fee Crit. DifTert. p. 315.— - 4I Borlafe's 
Cornwall p. 299. — 42 Kenneth Par. Ant. p. 698. And 
Carte p. 196. corroborates this acciount with the ex- 
prefs teftimony of the olcf Welfh bards, who affert this 
to have been the place of Vortigern's fepiflture. — 
43 Adamnan's life of Columba lib- 1, c. 33. in Colgan's 
Afta Sanftorum Hiberniae, vol. II. p. 345. — 44 Ware, 
Harris, p. 142, and Mona p. 214. — 45 Birt's Letters- 
vol. II. p. 102 — 103, and Gent. Mag. May 1752. — 
46 Csefar p. 122 of the Gauls. — 47 Stonehenge p. 45. — 
48 Offian vol. I. p. 55. &c.— 49 Borlafe p. 238 and 
239.— 5 ° Mela 1. III. c. 2.— 5I Caefar p. 122.— 5 * Stone- 
henge p. 46, Borlafe p. 237, and Offian vol. I. p. 153. 
— 5J Birt's Letters vol. II. p. 301. — 54 Birt's Letter* 
vol. II. p. 299 — 300. 



VI. 



THE art of drawing out our ideas into vifion* and 
leclaring the fentiments of the mind by the imagery of 
:hara£lers, could never have refulted perhaps from any 
)rinciple of human reafoning, but was firfl: fuggefted 
>y the Deity. And fuch an art became neceflary 
or a being like man, who required the afiiftance 

Vol. II. L of 
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Sett VI. of moral revelations to point out to him the line of his 
' duty, and the interpofition of confolatory prophecies to 
encourage him \n the prafticp of it, Thefe would na- 
turally be committed to Writing for the fame reafon 
for which they were given, to preclude the fatal in- 
conveniences of miftakes, and inftruft or confirm the 
future ages of the world. And one prophecy we know 
" to have been a&ually committed, even as early as the 
feventh generation only from Adam; that remarkable 
prediftion of Enoch's, which is formally cited by St. 
Jude, and of which a very folemn paffage is tranfmitted 
to us by him *. 

The ufe of letters, therefore, is prior to the sera 
which is commonly fixed for the introdu&ion of them, 
the age of Mofes* As many divine revelations were 
made to man, fo many were entrufted to writing, be- 
fore the period of the Mofaical works. And all the 
various combinations of the Noachidae at Babel carried 

P- 37*- a regular alphabet away with them, to the places of 
their feveral difperfions. This mod of them afterwards 
forgot. They probably firft neglefted and loft the code 
of divine laws and promifes, as wifhing not to be con- 
trouled by the difcipline of the one, and having no 
longer therefore any fatisfaftion in the hope of the other. 
And afterwards they gradually forgot the letters, which 
had been taught to their fathers entirely for thofe ends, 
and the knowledge of which had been wholly preferved 
among them by thofe writings. The Gauls, in parti- 
cular, had evidently loft the ufe of their original alpha- 
bet;' as in the days of Csefar they had adopted the 
Grecian from the neighbouring inhabitants of Mar- 
4. feilles *. 
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fellies \ Aiid the Britons had equally forgotten theirs, ScA. VI. 
and in the reign of Tibferius had borrowed the Roman 
froiti Gaol; That' the tatter were, for ages before the 
invafion of Claudius, not poffefled of any Britifh letters 
at all, we need rio other argument to fhow us, thari 
that even in the days of Cunobeline, and before the 
firfl fettlement of the Romans among them, their coins 
exhibit cbnftantty a* foreign alphabet, and prefent u$ 
perpetually with Italian chara&ers. In the flourifhing 
ftate of the Britifh commerce during the reigns of Au- 
guftus and Tiberius, and in the frequent intercourfe of 
the Britons with the Romans and Romanized natives of 
Gaul, the former adopted the letters which they found • 
univerfal with the latter, and introduced the Italian 
alphabet amorigft % us. This was the firft perhaps that 
had ever been imported into the ifland, and afluredly 
the firft that had been brought into Lancafhire. 
And the ufeful invention was inftantly carried over 
the country; and appears from the coins of Duri- 
numj Eburo, and Eifti to have reached into the king- 
dom of the Durotriges in the weft and of the Brigantes 
in the north, before the vi&ories of Vefpafian in the 
one" and of Agricola in the other. And the Cornifh, p. 373, 
Welfti, Scotch, and Irifli languages have, from that 
period to the prefent, invariably ufed the chara&ers of 
the Romans in writing. 

The want of a Britifh alphabet naturally gave a ready 
admtlfipn to the Italian. And the long fettlement of 
the Italians in Britain as naturally made a free open- 
ing for their language. The latter became nearly as 
familiar to the ears, as the former to the £yes, of the 

L 2 Britons. 
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Se&. VL Britons. And the language feems to have been generally 
fpoken by the gentlemen after the, coming of the Romans, 
, and even to have been underftood by many before it. 
Hence, in that period during which Strabo informs us 
that the Romans became well acquainted with the ifland, 
though they had not yet formed a fettlement within it, 
and in which we know the Britons to have introduced 
a mint from the Gallick continent, we fee fo many of 
their current coins bearing Roman infcriptions 3 . And 
hence we find the epitaphs of the Britifh monarchs, 
even after the departure of the Romans, all uniformly 
written in the language of Italy. Such is Pabo's, 
fuch- is Eneon's, and fuch Cadvan's, all three in the 
ifle of Anglefey only 4 . Hence alfo, which is very 
remarkable, the parental appellations among our fu- 
periour ranks at prefent are purely Roman, while 
thofe among the vulgar are abfolutely Britiih 4 . And, 
though the Italian could never have been likely to fu- 
perfede the genuine language of the ifland, yet it ap- 
pears to h^ve been greatly incorporated with it, and 
has furniflied it with a lixth or a feventh of its prefent 
terms. 



,x This remarkable paffage has been- imagined by the 
generality of our criticks, not to be cited by St. Jude 
from any book of Enoch's exifting in the days of the 
apoftle, but to have been merely fuggefted to his mind 
by the power of -infpiratiou. But the fuppofition, how- 
ever general, is obvioufly a piece of critical refinement. 
The paflage is as formally cited by St. Jude from 

Enoch, 



J 
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Enoch, as the well-known line and half-line are bySeft. VI 
St. Paul from Epimenides and Aratus. And- thefe 
quotations may as juftly be referred to the mere fug- 
geftions of infpiration, as that, Reafon is often ob- 
liged to appeal from criticifm to common-fenfe. — 
*Caefar p. 120. — 3 Strabo p. 306, and ch. ix. f» 1. 
before* — 4 Mona plates 9 and 10. The Tat or DacF of 
the vulgar are Britifh for a father, as Mam is for a 
mother. And the Tata, Papa, and Mama of genteeler 
life are all Roman. 



VII. 



WHEN Claudius fubdued the more foutherly Bri- P- 374* 
tons, he prudently deprived them of their arms \ And, 
when Qftorius took pofleffion of his government here, 
he difarmed even fuch of the allies as he fufpe&ed of 
hoftile defigns \ But, on the peaceable fettlement of 
the country, and its chearful fubmiffion to the Romans, 
all the Britons appear to have recovered their arms 
again. Hence, even on the doubtful confines of the 
north, and in the dangerous neighbourhood of the Ca- 
ledonians, we fee the Britons indulged with them, and 
conftantly prepared for war 3 . And fome Britifh Celts 
have been difcovered in Cornwall wrapt up in a co- 
vering of linen 4 , a fpecies of cloth (as I fhall after- 
wards fhew) introduced into Britain by the Romans; 
and others have been found both in Cornwall and York- 
shire, accompanied with Roman coins 5 . Many of the 
Britons were levied for the foreign fervice of the Ro- 

L 3 . mans, 
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Seft. VII. mans and fent in different detachments to the conti- 
nent . And many of them were equally levied for the 
fame fervice at home, and fent to the armies in aftion or 
the garrifons on the borders. For thefe purpofes only, 
could the Romans have allowed any arms at all to the 
Britons. And feveral bodies of them are mentioned in 
Tacitus and infcriptions, to have been a&ually engaged 
in battle againft the northern Britons, or aftuaHy fta- 
tioned upon duty along the northern wall 7 . Thefe 
would naturally be demanded of the $ates in rotation by 
the Romans, and raifed in rotation among the fubjefls 
by the monarchs. 

When it was requilite for the Britons to call oijt their 
warriours into the field, they ufed a method that was 
particularly marked by its expeditioufnefs and decifive- 
nefs, and remains partially among us to this moment. 
They raifed a cry, which was immediately caught up by 
others, and in an inftant tranfmitted from mouth to 
mouth through all the region. And, as the notice 
palTed along, the warriours fnatched their arms, and 
hurried away to the rendezvous. We have a remarka- 
ble description of the faft in Caefar, and there fee the 
alarm propagated in fixteen or feventeen hours through 
1 60 miles in a line. Ubi major atque illuftrior incidit 
res, fays he, clamore per agros regionefque fignificant; 
tunc alii deinceps excipiunt, et proximis tradunt : ut 
tu«nc accidit 5 nam quae oriente fole Genabi gefta effent, 
the infurre&ion of the Carnutes- and the maffacre of the 
Romans, ante primam confeftam vigiliam ip finibus 
Arvernorum audita funt j quqd fpatium eft millium paf- 
fuum circiter 160 \ And the fame praftfce has been 
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retained by the Highlanders to bur own time. When 8 ^ vu * 
the lord of a clan received intelligence of an -enemy's 
approach, he immediately killed a goat with his own 
fword, dipped the end of a half-burnt flick in the blood, 
end then gave it and the notice of the rendezvous to bfc 
carried to the next hamlet. The former fymbolically 
threatened fire and fword to all his followers, that did 
not inftantly repair to the lattpr* The notice was dif- 
patched from hamlet to hamlet with the utmoft expedi- 
tion. And in three or four hours the whole clan was in 
arms, and aflembled at the place appointed 9 . This was 
within thefe few years the ordinary mode, by which the 
chieftains aflembled their followers for war. The firft 
perfon that received the notice fet out with it at full 
fpeed, delivered it to the next that he met, who inftantly 
fet out on the fame fpeed, and handed it to a third. And, 
in the late rebellion of 1745, it was fent by an un- 
known hand through the region of Braidalbin; and, 
flying as expeditioufly as the Gallick fignal in Csefar, 
traverfed a traft of thirty-two miles in three hours 10 . 
This quick method of giving a diffufive alarm is even 
preferved among ourfelves to the prefent day, but is 
applied, as it feems from Csefar's account above to have 
been equally applied among the Celtae, to the better 
purpofes of civil polity. The hutefiura and clamor of 
our laws, and the hue and cry of our own times, is a 
well-known and powerful procefs for fpreading the no- 
tice and continuing the purfuit of any fugitive felons. 
The cry, like the clamour of the Gauls or the fummbns 
of the Highlanders, is taken from town to town and 
from couoty tQ county, And a chain of communiqation 

L 4 is 
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'Sea. VII. is fpeedily carried from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. 

Thus raifed, each corps would march to the place of 
destination, commanded by the monarch or his deputy, 
and marflialied under the ftandard of the kingdom. 
And each fubordinate chief in it would command his 
P. 375* own followers under the general, and range them be- 
neath his own ftandard. Such was, in faft, the ufual 
difpofition of the Britifh forces ". And every principle 
• of policy and honour concurred to bind the followers 
clofely to their chief. The ftrong attachment of the 
Highland clans to their lairds is well known. And 
we fee exaftly the fame vigorous and implicit fidelity 
profefTed and praftifed among the Gauls and Britons. 
When Litavicus was detefted in his defign of eaufing a 
defe&ion among the iEdur, fays Caefar, he fled to Ger- 
govia, and was attended by all his retainers ; as, ac- 
cording to the.Gallick cuftoms, it was criminal for them 

-to defert their lords in the greateft extremity of diftrefs : 
quibus [clientelis] nefas more Gallorum eft, etiam in 

-'extrema fortuna deferere patronos l \ This is evidently 

< as ftriking a pi&ure, as could be drawn even by a mo- 
.>dern hand, of a Highland clan. And two clans of 

"Britons in thefe north-weftern parts of England, that 
in the fixth ceptury broke out into rebellion with their 
chiefs, againft a king equally religious and generous, 
and for fo ridiculous an objqft as acouple of dogs and 

• a lark's neft, were highly extolled at the time, and are 
greatly celebrated by a Wellh author of the tenth cen- 
tury, for their exemplary loyalty to their lords. One 
pf them obftiaately continued in rebellion, after their 



J 
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chieftain was defeated and flain, and maintained a feries Se &- VM - 
of daily engagements for no lefs than fix weeks toge- 
ther, in order to revenge his death ; and the other, after 
the defeat, attended their lord in his flight, accompanied 
him even into Ireland, and there devoted themfelves to 
a perpetual exile with him. And they have therefore 
been tranfmitted with applaufe to pofterity by their 
cotemporaries and the Welfli author above, and diftin- 
guifhed by the higheft and moft honourable appellation 
that either of them thought .they could give, that of 
The two loyal clans of Britain 13 . 

Thefe forces would be all armed after the Britifh 
mode, with brafs fwords, brafs Celts, and fpears, the 
dagger, the fcythed chariot, and the bow. The BritHh 
implements of war muft have been fully fufficient in 
themfelves, againft the fimilarly armed Britons of the 
north. The Roman auxiliaries conftantly retained their 
own weapons 14 . And the copper fwords and brafs Celts 
of the Britons have been difcovered, as I have already 
obferved, wrapt up in Roman-Britifh linen and attended 
by Roman-Britifh coins. 

The military difcipline of the Britons was greatly 
fuperiour to the ideas, which are univerfally entertained 
concerning it. They commonly encamped behind a 
ftream, for fear of a furprize by night 15 . They lighted 
their fires, and polled their centinels, about the camp l6 . 
And they even had regularly what they denominated 
i€ The troop of the night," which was ftationed at 
forae diftance from the army, to defcry the remoter ap- 
proaches of an enemy, and guard the more effe£hially 
againft a fudden attack I7 . Their commanders fre- 
quently 
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Se6t Vll.quently walked the rounds in the dark, and perfbnally 
" infpefted th? order and difpofition of the men l8 . And , 
they had certain appointed fignals for the night or the day, 
the feveral " voices of their kings, which the warriours 
** received from the wiqd, and marked over all their 
" tribes 19 ." Thefe were given either by the general's 
horn, the beating of his fliield, or the exertion of his 
voice ao . And his target was particularly fitted with 
feveral hollow boffes, each of which was occafionally 
beat upon with his fpear, and emitted a loud and dif- 
ferent found ". As he ftruck €s the {hield of his 
<c alarms," the warriours of the night moved on to their 
ports ". As another bofs was founded, the bards ac- 
knowledged the fummons, and immediately attended his 
perfon *\ And by one fignal from the fliield the troops 
wer$ ordered inftantly to advance and begin the fight, 
as by a fecond they were commanded to difcontinue it 
and retreat * 4 . The troops marched up to the attack 
under the founds of their military fongs, the bards be- 
ginning the chaunt, and the men taking it from them; 
P. 376. till the whole army re-echoed with the ftoried deeds of 
their fathers, and with predi&ions of ruin on their ene- 
mies * 5 . And the bards conftantly attended upon the 
o;eneral in the hour of battle. As his aids in the field) 
they were ready to carry occafionally his orders to the 
fhiefs 26 . As the poets of the ftate, they were ufeful 
to invigorate the fainting courage of the men with 
fongs 27 . And, when they chaunted the words of 
peace, the battle ceafed on both fides *'• 

Though the Romans modelled the Britifh troops into 
cohorts, they left them, as they left all their auxiliaries, 
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to follow their own discipline in war 29 . But, from tbcSe$. vn, 
coaflant intermixture of the Britifh and Romaq forces, 
the officers of the former neeeffarily learnt, and fome- 
times occafionally introduced into their armies afterr 
wards, the difpofition th^t was ufed among the latter 
Thus in 556, more than 100 years aftpr the departure 
of the Ropaans from the ifland, and at the fig^f qf B&t 
ranbury agakift the Saxons, the Britons rapged their nu- 
merous army in nine divifions, three formipg the frentr 
line, three *he rear-guard, and three the center ; ajid th? 
archers, fpearmen, *aad cavalry were drawn up in th$ 
Roman order of battle ; viris fagittariis et telorum j^tca* 
latoribus cquitihufque/^rfi Romano rum difpofitis. And, 
even thirty-five years afterwards, the Britons pofted 
their troops, like the Romans, in diflinft divifions, more 
Romanorum acies diftin&e admoverent ; while the Saxons 
ruflied upon them, as at the former engagement, in 
one clofe and confufed column 3 °. 

Thus were all the Britons fucceffively called out into 
fervice. And thus was a military fkill continually cul- 
tivated among the Britifli gentlemen, and a military fgi- 
rit as continually kept alive among the Britifli villains, 
through the whole period of the Roman refidence in the 
ifland. • 



1 Dio p. 959. — * Tacitus Ann. lib. xii. c. 30. — 
3 Offian vol. I. p. 130.— 4 Camden p. 137. — 5 Borlafe 
p. 283.— 6 Vit. Agric. c. 13. and'Gruter, — 7 Agric. V. 
c. 29. a^nd 32, and Horfeley N° 20 Scotland and 76 
Northumberland. — 8 Caefar p* 135. — 9 Offian vol- I. 

p. 160, 
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Sc6t. VII.p. 1 60, a note. — - IO Birt on the Highlanders vol.11. 

^ p. 227, and Pennant's Tour in Scotland p. 164.— 
" Oflian vol. I. p. 57. — la Caefar p. 155. — 13 Carte 
vol. I. p. 2ii.~ 14 Vegetius lib. ii; c. 2* — 15 Offianvol. 
II. p. 39. — xi Vol. I. p. 235. — I7 Vol. I. p. 18.- 
18 Vol. n. p. 39;— I9 Vol. II. p. 128.— ao Vol. I. 
p. 66, 77, &c. — " Vol. II. p. 85, 87, 129, and 130. 
—"Vol. I. p. 19. — a3 Vol. II. p. 130 — m ' 4 Vol.II. 
p. 85 and 87, and Vol. II. p. 56 and 106. — as Vol. II. 
p. '50, and Dio p. 1010. — a6 Vol. I. p. 54. — a7 Vol. I. 
p. 56. — a8 Vol. I. p. 118 and 140, and Diodorus 
p. 354, for Bards. See alfo Caefar p. 90 for addrefs 
in war. — * 9 Vegetius lib. ii. c. 2.— 30 Huntingdon f. 180 
and 181. Saville. J 
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C H A P. XL 

THE MANUFACTURES ESTABLISHED IN BRITAIN BE- 
FORE AND AFTER THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
ROMANS THE FOREIGN AND INLAND COM- 
MERCE OF THE BRITONS THE STATE 

OF RELIGION AMONG THEM AND 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERN- 

MENT BROUGHT IN BY 

CHRISTIANITY. 



I. 



WHEN guilt had introduced the principle of p, 377. 
(harae into the mind, and made a covering re- 
quifite to tie decencies of the body ; when vengeance 
had charged the feafons with inclemency and armed the 
elements with unkindnefs againft the votary of fin, and 
an artificial warmth. became neceffary to the health of 
his frame ; the fkins of beafts would naturally be the 
firft cloathing of man.; The flocks and herds about him, 
prefented their wooly or hairy garments to his hand. 
And the Mofaical records demonftrate him to have 
ufed them \ This fpecies of cloathing continued re* 
gularly among the defendants of Adam, for a long 
fucceflion of ages. And our own Britons, in particu- 
lar, retained it to the days of Caefar \ But it was 
probably prepared in various manners, and modelled 

into 
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Sea. I. into various fhapfcs. And, even in Adas, elegance 
would naturally fucceed to convenience. 

The next improvement in the drapery of man, 
would be to feparate the fleece from the hide, refign 
the latter to the tent or the eoueh, and combine the 
fortner by itfelf into veils. And this appears to have 
been done within £ ffevv ages after the difperfion 3 . 
Begun originally in the £aft* it muft aftefwafrds have 
taken its fcottrfe into the weft. But the mere refine- 
ments of drefs will always fpread very flowly through 
nations military and roving. This* in particular, feems 

p. 378. not to have made its entrance into Britain till fourteen 
or fifteen ages afterwards, and a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years before the period of Csefar's invafion. 
At that sera, the ufe of Woolen veftures was nearly 
confined to the Belgae of the fouth. And moft of 
the original Britotts retained the dreffes- of their fa- 
thers \ 

When the county of Lancaftef flooped $ith a forced 
fubje&iori to the arms and With: a ehearfiii fubttiifSon 
to the virtdes of Agticola, many Woolen? rfianufa&ures 
Wfrte earned on with fuceefe within the circuit of the 
KotoraA empire 5 . A very confiderable one Wafs parti- 
cularly cfteMifhed in Gaul. This ^as of the pkided 
jcfrafpCTy which I hav£ mentioned befofe *. Asid h had 
Beetf ltaig profecuted by the inhabitants of that coun- 
try 7 . In the open commerce, therefore, whicK was car- 
ried on betwixt them and the iflanderif, if rnift na- 
turally have been Wafted over into Britain. And it 
"fras aftually introduced by the commercial cofonifts oa 
its coafts; who appear equally to have ufed thd drapery 

among 
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among them, and to have not imported it from the Soft. L 
continent 8 . This was the original commencement of a 
manufa&ure in Britain, which has fince been of fuch 
political confequence to the nation, the fource of all 
our wealth, and the bafis of all . our power ! But it 
could not long have been confined within the pale of 
the Belgick ftates. Even in the days of Csefar, feve- 
ral of the Britifh monarchs feem already to have intro- 
duced it into their own kingdoms, as their fubje&s ge- 
nerally clad themfelves in woolen 9 . And from them it 
would eafily be diffufed, and appears to have been 
aflually fpread, ove* the whole face of the ifland *% 
The Highlanders were in the third century, and 
are to this day, poffeffed of a manufacture of plaid- 
ing ; and the ftriped mantles which are made of it 
they denominate Breacan. And the Welfli had equally 
a manufacture in the twelfth, and the coarfe rougfr 
cloth which they fabricated was popularly known 
among them by the fimilar appellation of Brychan I0 . 
Such was the firft introduction of a woolen manufac- 
ture into Laiicafliire, which has fince been of fo con- 
siderable importance to it, the origin of its commerce, 
and the occafion of its greatnefs ! 

This, however, could have made but little pro- 
gress in Lancaflfire, before the • Romans advanced into 
the county. The monarch had probably invited ar- 
tHts with their implements from the fouth ; anct 
each baron perhaps had a loom in the offices of his V P ^o. 
houfe, worked by fome of his own retainers,, and 
furnifhin'g himfelf and his family with this agree- 
able cloathing. But the manufacture of the BritonS 

muft 
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Se£h I. muft have been greatly improved by the Romans. And 
the woolen one of Lancafhire, in particular, was pro- 
bably carried by them nearly to all that ftandard of 
mixt perfe&ion, at which it was profecuted about two 
or three centuries ago among us. 

The woolen drapery would naturally be prior to the 
linen in its origin. And the fibrous plant, from which 
the threads of the latter are produced, feems to have 
been firft noticed by the eye, and firft worked up into 
cloth by the hand, of the inhabitants of Egypt. That, 
at leaft, is the earlieft kingdom which we find poffeffed 
of the drapery. And there the origin of the manu- 
facture appears to have been remarkably early, as 
even at the sera of Jofeph's adminiftration it had rifen 
to a very confiderable degree of refinement ". For 
many centuries afterwards, the Egyptians had large 
plantations of flax among them, and Egypt remained 
the great ftaple of the linen trade IZ . From this king- 
dom it was probably carried with every other art into 
Greece, and plainly appears from its Greek appellation 
among the Romans to have been brought by the Gre- 
cians into Italy. And Italy carried her military fettle- 
ments and her linen manufafture together, into Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain I3 . 

Flax appears to have been originally a native of the 
caft, the weftern being merely a degenerate fpecies of 
it. And the eaftern is conftantly imported among 
us at prefent. But it was firft planted in the foil of 
Britain by the Romans. And "the prefent manner of 
working it into cloth is evidently Roman. Being 
plucked up by the roots, and formed into bundles for 

the 
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the hand, it was "hung up to dry in the fun, and Se&. I. 
afterwards fteeped in a river or pool. When the p. 3 8 . 
plant was fufficiently macerated in the water, it was 
dried in the fun again, and beaten upon a ftone with 
a mallet. The interiour and finer filaments being ex- 
tracted, and fifteen pounds deduced from fifty, it was 
carried to the diftaff, and wound into thread. And it 
was afterwards foftened and fmoothed by being frequent- 
ly taken out of* the water and daflbed againft flints, was 
woven into cloth, and then beaten with keys x \ 

This linen or flaxen manufacture was probably intro- 
duced into the ifland with the firft fettlements of the 
Romans in it. And the coarfer one of hemp was intro- 
duced as probably with both. Hence the Roman ap- 
pellation for the latter, Cannabis, is ftrongly refounded in 
the Kanab of the Armoricans and Kannaib of the Irifh, 
and foftly echoed in the Saxon Hsenep and the Englifot 
Hemp. And it feems to have been brought equally 
from the eaft with flax. la the firft century, the beft 
European hemp was imported from Afia. And the 
plant was not then very common in Italy 1S . 

The naval cordage of the earlier ages was in all 
probability thongs of leather. The hide which covered 
the tent, formed the bed, and cloathed the body, 
would naturally offer th£ mod obvious fupply of it 
to the mind of man. And the Caledonians retained 
thefe primitive ropes in the third century l6 . The na-' 
tions to the north of the Baltick had them in the ninth 
or tenth X7 . And the inhabitants of the weftern ifles 
of Scotland make ufe of them at prefent $ cutting the 
ikin of a feal or the raw and faked hide of a cow 
into long pieces, and faftening the plough to their 
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Seft. I. horfes With them, or even twitting them into ftrong ropes 
9 of 20 or 30 fathoms in length x \ But thefe, in the fouth 
of our ifland and on the continent, were early fupeffeded 
by the application of iron chains to this purpofe. The 
•very maritime and commercial nation of the- Veneti, 
that was fo intimately connefted with the Belgse of 
Britain, had iron chains for its cables in the days of 
Caefar **. And the aftonifhing temple of Stonehenge, 
which lies in the dominions of the Belgae, and was plainly 
the work of their improved architecture, could not hate 
♦been conftru&ed without the affiftance of chains. But 
in the more diftant and refined countries of the fouth, 
both thongs and thefe had long given Way to the ufe 
•of vegetable threads, and the arts of combining them 
into ftrength. In this manner the Greeks appear to 
have ufed the common rulhes of their country, and 
the Carthaginians the fpartum or broom of Spain 19 « 
And, as all the cordage of the Romans was made of 
thefe materials at their laft defcent on our ifland I9 , 
•fo the art x>f manufa&uring them would necfcffarily be 
introduced with the Roman fettlemeiits among us. Un- 
der the direftionof Roman artifts, our thongs of lea« 
P. 381. ther would be laid afide, and the junci or rufhes of our 
.plains worked up into cordage. And, what remarkably 
coincides with the opinion, the remnants of old cables 
and ropes are ftill diftinguiflied among our failors bj 
the appellation of old junk. 

The nations of Roman Britain, and the tribes of Ca- 
ledonia and Ireland, had inherited from their earliefl 
anceftors many of the ruder arts of navigation 
Their (hips were large open boats, framed of light 
timbers," ribbed with hurdles, and lined with hides 

Anc 
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And they tranfported fmall armies in them from South- Se6h I. 
Britain to Gaul, from Caledonia to Ireland, and frpm w 
Ireland to Silley a *. Thefe were furniflied with mqfts 
and fails. And j the latter were formed of hides, 
as the tackle was of thongs. They were a&ually 
of hides among the Veneti on the Continent, as late as 
the days of Gaefar a3 . And they were never furled, 
being only bound to the mail * 4 . But thefe flight fea- 
boats and their rude furniture would foon be difmiffed 
by the provincials, for the more fubftantial veflels and 
more artificial fails of the Romans. The Roman fails, 
which were compofed of flax in the days of Agricola 25 , 
were afterwards made of hemp ; and our own are there- 
fore denominated Cannabis or Canvafe by our mariners 
at prefent. And about the fame period afluredly did 
the junk of the Britifli cordage give way to the fame 
materials; the ufe of hempen ropes upon land, and of 
hempen nets for hunting, being very common among 
the Romans in the firft century * 6 . 

The commencement of letters I have already fljown 
to have been confiderably previous to the flood. Thefe 
were firft jnferibed perhaps/ according to the tradition 
of the heathens, upon the broad leaves of the palm * 7 . 
And palm-leaves, the bark of various trees, flieets of lead 
and linen, and tables of wax, were fucceffively ufed as 
the paper, of the antients. The famous reed of Egypt, 
which furniflied the firft materials and gave the prefent 
denomination to paper, was difcovered a little before 
the death of Alexander, and for a long time fuppofed 
to be peculiar to the Nile. And the exportation 
of it being occafionally prohibited, as the kings of P. 38a. 

ml 2 Egypt ' 
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Sea. I. Egypt /and Attalia Contended with each other in the 
growing magnificence of their libraries ; and the fa- 
gacity of the human underftanding being excited by 
emulation ; a new fpecies of paper was invented at 
Fergamus in the latter, and denominated Pergamemim 
or Parchment a8 . But the reed was afterwards found 
equally in other parts of the eaft* And all the 
< paper of the Romans was made of it, at their firft en- 
trance among and for many ages after their departure 
from us Z9 . The Britons, who had no # letters, could 
have no paper. And the Romans introduced both it 
and parchment into Britain." Hence the former is de- 
nominated Pappyr among the Wellh, Paper and Pabaur 
in Armorick, and Phaipear in Irilh. The latter has alfo 
received from the Roman Pergamenum the appellation 
of Parfhemin among the Armoricans, and from the 
Roman Membrana 3 ° that of Memrun in Wellh and 
Meambrun in Irifh. And a coarfe manufacture of 
• both would naturally be introduced with the knowledge 
of them. 

The inhabitants of Britain were equally unacquainted 
with the making of fait. This agreeable and ufeful 
feafoning of our food, during the reigns of Auguftus and 
Tiberius, was imported by foreign merchants into the 
fouth-weftern parts of the ifland 3I . And, had it 
. been made at all in the kingdom, it would have been 
within that region of it particularly, and in fuch quan- 
tities as, under the circumftances of the country, would 
have abfolutely prevented any importation. The Ro- 
mans had long been acquainted with the art 32 . And 
they brought it very early into Britain. The firft at- 
tempt 
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tempt would naturally be the eafieft, and confined to Se& '• 
the margin of the fea. And a very confiderablc quan- ' 
tity of the fineft and firmeft fait, in Europe, appears to 
have been made upon the (hores of Britain in the 
fourth century 33 . But the Romans had been long in- 
ftrufted to fearch for the fprings of brine in the 
ground, and to boil the water into cakes 34 . And they P. 383. 
aftually opened fome pits before the middle of the fo- 
cond century. The firft: were probably the Salinae 
which were fituated in the country of the Cattieu- 
chlanior Caflii, and perhaps at Salndy ii> Bedfordshire; 
which are exprefsly mentioned by Ptolemy, but are 
now unknown and loft 3 -. About the fame period or 
very foon after it, others were funk at Droitwich in 
Worcefterfliire 36 . And, pofteriourly to both, the 
Romans difcovered the falt-fprings of Chefhire, and 
opened the requifite wells to them 37 . Thefe were the 
prefent pits of Northwich. The fpring at Condate or 
Kinderton lies fixteen or feventeen yards below the fur- 
fece : but at Northwich it rifes into light. The latter 
therefore would naturally be difcovered before, the 
former, though that was at the diftance of three or 
four miles from the Roman ftation, and this within' 
the area of .it ; as the mines of folid fait at Northwich 
lay concealed in the ground, and unknown to us all, 
till the year 1670. And the towns of Salndy per-* 
haps, and certainly of Northwich and Droitwich, arofe 
fucceffively in confequence of thefe brine-pits, an4 
were conftru&ed in the immediate vicirjity of them 3 \ - 
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Sea. L * Gen. xxxi. n. — * Caefar p. 89. — * Gen. xiv. 23, 
xxxviii. 12, and xxxvii. 34.^ — 4 Csefar p. 89.— 5 Pliny 
lib. viii. c. 48, — * Pliny ibid, and Strabo p. 301.— 
? .Strabo ibid. — * Casfar p. 89, Interiores pellibus funt 
veftiti, and Strabo p. 305 and 307. for imports.— 
9 Caefar p. 89, Plerique interiores pellibus funt veftiti. 
— 10 Offian vol. I. p. 140. and 156. In the latter page 
we have the robe of an Irifti or extra-provincial wo 
man mentioned. And in the former we have that of a 
provincial oppofed to it. €€ She is feen, Malvina, but 
€€ not like the daughters of the Hill j her robes are 
u from the Grangers land."— And for the prefent High- 
landers fee Birt's Letters v. II. p. 143, Martin's Weftern 
Iflands p. 57, and Crit. Diff. p. 166; and for the 
Welfli of the twelfth century Giraldus Cambrenfis p« 
888.— "Gen. xli. 42.— w Exodus ix. 21, and Pliny 
lib. xix. c. i.— 13 See Pliny ibid. And all thefe na- 
tions therefore have equally adopted theTloman appel- 
lation for flax or linen, and retain it with little varia* 
tion at prefent. .-— • 14 Ibid. ■*- I5 Pliny lib. xix. c. 9.-< 

P. 384, I6 Offian vol. I. p. .106.— I7 See Alfredi Vita per SpeN 
mannum p. 205. for king Alfred's preface to his ver- 
fion of Orofins. — x8 Harris's Weftern Ifles, p. 65. — 
Caefar p. $$, Strabo p. 297, and feft. 3. -*• I9 Pliny 
lib. xix. c. 2.-~ ao Caefar p. 240, and Pliny lib. iv. c. 
16.— Z1 Csefat and Pliny ibid* and Solirius c. 22.— 
* a Offian vol. I. p. 106 and 41, and Caefar p. 73. And 
Caefar tranfported troops in fuch boats acrofs a great 
river io Spaip (p, 240).^' Cte&r p* 55» a&d Dio p. 
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212. From this account of the ftate of navigation Se&. I. 
among the Caledonians of the weftern coaft, Solinus * 
appears to have been miftaken in c, 2 2, where he re- 
prefents the paflage acrofs the Irilh fea to have been 
£b dangerous in thofe curroghs. And in. the ifle of Sky 
they ufed thefe leathern boats upon all ordinary occa* 
fipns within thefe hundred years (Grit. Differt. p. 3.25). , 
But this point has been more amply treated, fince the 
firft edition, in the Genuine Hiftory of the Britons 
Afferted againft Mr. Macpberfon, p. 178 — 1 8 1 . And to' 
both accounts let me add, That in the time of Columba, 
who lived in the Bxth century, we fee a veffel lined 
with leather, pelliceum teftum, navis penetrales, which 
went with oars and fails, and had feveral mariners on 
board, fcudding before a ftorm plenis velis, for fourteen 
days; together, without foundering ; carried to the north 
beyond the track of any former navigators, ultra hu- 1 

raani excursus modum ; and yet, after all, fafely gaining 
her port (Adamnan's Life of Columba, written in the 
eighth century, 1. ii. q. 42. p. 362, in Colgan's A&a 
Sanftorum Hibernian v. II). — 24 Offian v. I. p. 41, 45, 
and 75, — a5 Pliny Proem, and c. i. \. 19.— 26 Pliny q> 
ii. and ix. L19. — 27 Pliny c. xi. 1. 13. — a8 Ibid. — 
^ Ibid. — 30 Ibid.— 31 Strabo p. 265— 32 Pliny c. yiu 
h 3*r— 33 Camden p. 194.— 34 Pliny c. vii. 1. 3i*-r 

35 Ptolemy, Camden c. 339, and Itin. Cur. p. 74. — 

36 Richard's tenth Iter and Raven»as. — 37 Dervejnipne, ' 
Salinis, Condate, in Ravennas. — 38 Mines of rock-falt 
Were known to the antients : Sunt et montes nativi fa^is, 
feys Pliny, ut in Indis Oromenus, in quo lapidicinarum 
fflodo caditur ren&fcens ; lib. xxxi. c. 7» 
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T 5 E firft foreign commerce of the Britons was oc- 
cafioned by the refort of the Phoenicians to their coafts. 
Thefe bold adventurers in navigation and traffick, 
having planted colonies at Carthage and Cadiz, and 
ranging along the borders of the great un-traverfcd 
ocean on the weft, reached the fouth-weftern promon- 
tories of Britain, and entered into a trading corrcfpon- 
dence with the inhabitants of it. And the real fingu* 
larity and commercial confequences of the voyage gave 
great reputation to the officer that conduced it, and 
have occafioned the name. of Midacritus to be tranf- 
mitted with honour to pofterity. Midacritus brought 
P- 3&5« the firft veffel of the Phoenicians to our coafts. And 
Midacritus opfened the firft commerce of the Phoenicians 
with our fathers. He found the country to abqpnd 
particularly with tin, which was equally ufefui and 
rare. He trafficked with the Britons for it. And he 
returned home with a valuable cargo of the metal *• 

Such was the firft faint effort of the commercial 
genius of Britain, which was afterwards to conduft the 
reffels of the ifland to the fhores of Carthage and Tyre, 
and even to raife the Britons fuperiour in boldnefs 
and flrill to the Phoenicians! And it was made fome 
years before the time of Herodotus, and about the pe- 
riod of 'the population of Lancafhire, about five cen- 
turies before the aera of Chrift \ The Belgae were 
not yet landed in the ifland. The original Britons 

W 
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poffeffcd all the fouthern parts of it*. And the trade Sea. II. 
was opened with the natives of the Cafliterides or Silley 
iflands \ Thefe were then only ten in number, though 
they are now more than a hundred and forty ; and only 
nine of them were inhabited as late as the reign of 
Tiberius 5 . But there was one greasy fuperiour in 
fize to the reft, which was therefofe'liftinguiftied by 
the general appellation of the whole, being denomi- 
nated Caffiteris Infula or the Tin-ifland 5 . This was 
the firft land of Britain which the Phoenicians reached, 
and with which Midacritus began the traffick for tin 6 . 
It was known amohgft the Britons by the appellation 
of Silura, evidently the origin of the prefent name 
of the whole \ And it was then a confiderable ifland, 
being feparated only by a dangerous ftrait from the 
fliore of Cornwall 7 , and reaching beyond the prefent 
uninhabited iflet of Silley. The ifles of Brehar, Guel, 
Trefcaw, St. Martin's, and St. Sampfon's, the rocks 
and iflets adjoining to all, and St. Mary's and the P. 386. 
Eaflern ifles, all compofed this original ifland. And 
large banks (till extend from St. Martin's nearly to 
St. Mary's and the Eaflern, which are uncovered at 
low water, and have only a depth of four feet at high* 
Guel and Brehar, now half a mile diftant from the 
rock of Silley, appear plainly to have been once con- 
netted with it. And Trefcaw, Brehar, St. Martins, 
St. Sampfon's, and their adjoining iflets, were once 
evidently united together. Sands run from Brehar 
to Trefcaw, and may fometimes be croffed on. foot. 
Betwixt Trefcaw, Brehar, and St. Sampfon's, the flats 
ar e laid entirely bare at the recefs of a fpring- 

tide, 
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Sc&. H. tide, and a dry paffage is opened acrofs the fand-banks 
from one to the other. In thefe, over which the tide 
rifes ten or twelve feet in depth, hedges and walls o{ 
ftone arc frequently difclofitd by the (hifting of the 
fands. And from the general remains of ftone-hedges, 
ftone-walls, and contiguous houfes, and from the num- 
ber of barrows which are difperfed over the face of 
them all, the whole appears to have been folly culti- 
vated and thoroughly inhabited 8 . 

This ifland was peculiarly repkniflbed with mines of 
tin, though the prefent remains of it exhibit no traces 
of the antient works, and fcarce any appearances of the 
antient metal. But in the month of May 1767 a rich 
vein of tin was discovered in St. Mary's, I think, , 
which bore dire&ly into the fea* and pointed towards the 
fliore of Cornwall ; and even many of them were known 
to be well ftored with the me'tal within thefe ujro cen- 
turies. And the cargo which Midacrjtus brought from 
the ifland, arid the account which he gw of it and 
its ifles, occafiexned a regular refort of the Phoenicians 
to the coafts of Silley. The trade was very advanta- 
geous to the ftate. And the track was folicitoufly con- 
cealed by the publick *. 

. Thus continued the trafiick of Britain for nearly 
three hundred years, being efteemed the moft benefi- 
cial in Europe, and carefully fought after by all the 
commercial powers in the Mediterranean IO « The Greeks 
of Marfeilles firft followed the courfe of the Phoeni- 
cian voyagers 5 and fome time before the days of Ffc 
P. $87. iybius, and about two hundred years before the age 
of Chrift, began to fhare with them in the trade of 

tip» 
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*in ". The Carthaginian commerce declined. The Sea. If. 
Maffylian increafed. And, in the reign of Auguftus, 
the whole current of the Britifli traffick had been 
gradually diverted into this channel M . At that pe- 
riod the trade of the ifland was very confiderable* 
Two roads (as I have formerly mentioned I3 ) were laid 
acrofs it, and reached from Sandwich to Caernarvon on 
one fide and from DorfetChire into Suffolk on the 
other; and the commerce of the (hores was carried 
along them into the interiour parts of the country. The 
great ftaple of the tin was no longer fettled in a diftant 
corner of the ifland. It was removed from Silley, and 
fixed in the ifle of Wight, a central part of the coaft, 
lying equally betwixt the two roads, and better adapted 
to the new arrangements of the trade I4 . Thither the 
tin was brought by the Belgse, and thither the foreign 
merchants reforted with their wares. And the trade 
was no longer carried on by veffels that coafted te- 
dioufly along the flxores of Spain and Gaul. The tin 
was now tranfported over the neighbouring channel, 
unfhipped on the oppofite coaft, and fent upon 
horfes acrofs the land or by boats along the rivers to 
Marseilles and Narbonrie X4 . And the Veneti of Gaul 
were the merchants, that reforted to the ifle of Wight 
with their veffels, that bartered with the Britons for 
their metal, and tranfmitted it acrofs the ' continent 
afterwards I4 . 

This ifle ? which is now feparated from the remainder 
of Hamplhire by a channel little more than half* a mile 
in breadth about the point of Hurft-caftle, was then a 
part of the greater ifland, disjoined from it only by 

the 
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&&• E. the tide, and united to it at the ebb IS . And, , during 
the recefs of the waters, the Britons conftantly paffed 
over the low ilthmus of land with their cart-loads of 
tin I5 . This was alfo the cafe with many other places 
on the foutherly ihore of Britain, which appeared as 
iflands only on the tide of flood, and became peninfulas 
at the ebb, 15 . And it is curious to friark thq different 
operations of the fea upon the feveral parts of our 
coaft. It has gained confiderably upon the ihore of 
Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Effex, the eaftern 
coaft of Kent, and that of Suflex,. Hampfliire, Dorfet- 
P. 388. (hire, and Cornwall l6 . Within thefe forty years it 
has greatly ufurped upon the Silley iflands 1? ; and even 
from May 1766 to May 1767, as I am informed, en- 
croached near forty inches upon one of them. And 
thefe gradual and fuccefGve depredations are affuredly 
the caufe, which has been fo vainly explored in the 

♦ annals of hiftory, and has reduced the Silley iflands 

to their prefent condition. Thefe," and not the vio- 
lence of an earthquake or a tempeft, have widened 
the narrow ftrait of Solinus into an expanfe of forty 
miles, have covered half the great ifland of Silura with 
the waters of the ocean, and left only its mountains 
and promontories riling like fo many iflets above the 
face of the waves. And thefe appear from the recent 
ravages in the iflands, to be a caufe fully adequate to 
the effeft 17 . The fea alfo has greatly plundered the 
coafts of Ndrth-D.evonfiiire, Pembrokefhire, and Car- 
diganfhire l8 . But it has refigned a part of its original 
domain on the fouthern ihore of Kent, in Lincolnfliire, 
and Lancafhire. la Kent it has retreated from the 

beach 
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beach of Sandwich, has funk the fmall seftuary of Scft. IL 
Solinus into an infignificant current, and converted 
the fine harbour of Rhutupae, where the Roman fleet 
was regularly laid up, into a valley watered with a 
river I9 . In Lincolnflaire it has added a considerable 
quantity of ground to the coaft, and left many thou- 
fands of acres betwixt the old bank of its waters and 
the prefent margin of its fliore 2 °. And in Lancaftrire 
the fands, which originally formed the beach of the fea, 
and were covered every tide with its waters, are now 
regularly inhabited. They are ftill diftinguilhed among 
us by the appellation which they received from the 
Britons, and which is equally common to the fea-fands 
of Lincolrifliire, Norfolk, and Wales, that of Meales 
or loofe qtiaggy lands *\ But loofe as they once were * 
by nature, and quaggy as they were made by the over- 
flowing of the tide, they are now cultivated, at parochial 
church has been erefted, and a village conftru&ed upon 
them. 

In this (late of the Brittfh commerce, the commodi- P« 389- 
ties imported into the ifland were earthen-ware, fait, and 
brafs both wrought and in bullion *\ And tin was 
not, as it had been originally, the only export of the 
ifland. It ftill remained the principal article of our 
foreign trade Z3 . But with it were exported gold, filver, 
iron, and lead ; hides, cattle, corn, and flaves ; dogs, 
gems, and mufcle-pearls 24 ; polifhed horfe-bits of bone, 
horfe-collars, amber toys, and glafs veffels * 5 . 

Such was the nature of our foreign traffick, when the 
Romans fettled among us. And it inftantly received 
a confiderable improvement from them. This appears 

from 
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Sc&. II. from that very remarkable circumftance in the interiour 
w hiftory of the ifland, the fudden rife and commercial 
importance of London within a few years after their 
fettlement in the country 26 . And the trade was no 
longer carried on by the two great roads to the fouth- 
ern {bore, or the ftaple continued in the ifle of Wight. 
The principal commerce ftill appears to hate been con- 
fined to the fouth, and to the counties of Middlefex, 
Kent, Suffex, and Hamplhire. But it was alfo diffufed 
over the whole extent of the Roman conquefts, and 
carried on dire#ly from the weftern and eaftern fhores as 
well as the fonthern. And new ports were opened on 
• every fide of the ifland, moft indeed about the fouth- 
eaftern angle of it, but fome along the eaftern and 
Weftern coafts. Thus Middlefex had the port of Lon- 
don, Kent the ports of Rhutupae, Dubris, and Lema- 
nis, Suffex thofe of Adurnum, Anderida, k and Novus, 
and Hamplhire that of Magnus Z1 . And Yorkfhire had 
its port Felix on one fide, and Lancalhire its port Sif- 
tuntian on the other *\ Thefe were evidently the com- 
mercial harbours of the Roman Britons. Had they been 
merely the ufeful bays on the coafts, as they muft have 
been much more confidcrable in number, and mentioned 
upon every part of our fhores, fo would they have been 
equally noticed upon the coafts of Caledonia and Ireland. 

P. 390. They were all of them harbours firft ufed by the Ro- 
mans ; they had all of them cities firft raifed by the 
Romans upon them ; and under the Romans they became 
confiderable ports for commerce * 9 . And the articles 
introduced into the Hland at them, were the many which 
I have previoufly mentioned to have* been brought into 
3 Britain 
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Britain by the Romans, and fugar, pepper, ginger, writing- f 8 ** g ' 
paper, and other fimilar commodities perhaps, befides 
them* The faccharum or fugar' of the Romans, likeonr 
own, was the extracted honey of a cane, was brought 
from Arabia or India, and ufed only for medicinal pur- 
pofes 3< \ And all thefe fpices appear from their Ro- 
man-Britifh appellations to have been firft imported 
among us by the Romans* And the articles fent out of 
the ifland muft have been partly the fame as before, 
and the additional ones of gagates or jet, the Britifh 
being the beft and moft copious* in Europe 3I , and of 
the filvery marie or chalk of Kent and Effex, which was 
•ftiipped off for the marfhy countries on the Rhine 3 * ; 
bears for the foreign amphitheaters, balkets, fait, cofn, 
and oyfters 3 *. 

Such was the foreign commerce of the ifland during 
the refidenee of the Romans among us. And fuch muft 
have been, in part or in whole, that of our Lancafhire 
harbour. This indeed was not merely the port of a 
fingle county. It was the only commercial harbour 
along the whole line of the weftern coaft, and had no 
rival from the Cluyd to the LandVEnd. And the ex* 
ports of the neighbouring country, the lead of 'Derby- 
- ihire and the fait of Chdhire, the corn, the cattle^ and 
' the hides of the whole, muft have been all fhipped at 
the port of the Ribble. The Bricifli dogs were a very 
gainful article of traffick to the Romans 33 . And, as 
all the interiour parts of Britain, then firft turned up 
by the plough, would produce the moft luxuriant har- 
vests at firft, fo the whole ifland freighted no lefs than 
eight hundred veffels wkh corn, every year, for the 



* continent 34 . 



Thus 
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Sea.IL Thus was a foreign commerce firft introduced into 

""-"Lancafliire, where it now flouriflies in fo vigorous a 

ftate, and has branched out to fo large an extent. And 

P. 391. the firft fcene of its refidence was upon the banks of 
the beautiful Ribble. The voice of tradition aflerts, 
and the difcovery of ruins evinces, the village of Rib* 
chefter to have been once a very confiderable city, fu- 
periour to Manchefter in grandeur, and excelling per- 
haps all the towns of the north in wealth. And the 
commerce of the Siftuntian port is the only affignable 
reafon, and that was affuredly the caufe, of all its par- 
ticular importance. It enjoyed the emoluments of an 
extenfive trade. And in confequence of that it flou- 
rished. 

Ribchefter was not, like Freckleton, neceflarily planted 
upon a difagreeable lite, that had a large range of 
marlhy grounds on both fides of the river, overflowed 
. with the waters $t everjf tide, and loading the air with 
* exhalations at every recefs. Like London, it was fixed 
at a diftance from the fea ; and had, like it, the ad- 
vantage of a fine air, from the dry nature of the foil 
around it and the lively flow of the river before it. 
And the Roman town at the Neb of the Nefe was only 
as the Greenock of Glafgow, the Shields of f NewcaftIe, 
or the Freckleton of Prefton, at prefent. It would be 
inhabited folely by fuch, as were retained in the more 
immediate fervice of the veffels. And all the traders 
would refide, and all the commercial bufinefs be tranf- 
afted, at Ribchefter. The exports of the neighbour- 
ing diftrifts would be carried to Ribchefter, lodged in 
the warehoufes of (he town, and fent in boats to the 
5 veflel* 
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veffels in the harbour. And the imports for thein Se&- H- 
would be unfhipped in the harbour, fent in boats up to 
llibchefter* and difperfed from it over the country; 



1 Pliny lib. vii. c. 56. — 2 Herodotus p. 2J4, Wefc 
felingius.— The teftiuiony of Herodotus carries the Phoe- 
nician arrival up to 440 or 450. And the prbgrefs of 
population in Britain and in Ireland, as it has been al- 
ready and will hereafter be defcribed (b. L ch. xii. 
f. 4;), forbids it to be carried beyond the year 500.— 
3 Richard p. 50., — 4 Pliny llb\ vii; c. 56.— 5 Strabo P; j§i* 
p. 265. -^ 6 Pliny lib. vii* c. 56.—- 7 Solinus c. ix.—^ 
1 Borlafe's Scilly Illands p; 53, 58^ 59^ 62, 63, and 85. 
^— ? Harrifdn's I), of E. prefixed to Hollingftiead's 
Chrori. 1586, p* 3 4. ^Herodotus p< 254* and Strabo' 
p. 265. — IO Strabo ibid. — - 11 Polybius, who lived about 
180 years before Chrift, p; 290 and 291, Amftel. 1670. 
— lz Strabo p. 305;— 13 Gh. iii. f. 3, — lA Diodoriis 
p. 347, and Strabo p. 297. See alfo Richard p. 4 arid 
Caefar p^ 52. — I5 Diodorus ifcrid. — ^ l6 Camden c. 8559, 
467, 411, 211, 237, .199, 205, &c— - 17 Bprlafe p. 88. 

It is Dn Borlafe, Who has afcribed this effed to an 
earthquake &c.^ and endeavoured to fi$ it at a tefy 
diflant period. Biit^ as I have hett fiiewn the lavages 
of the feat to hate ariferi from certain gradual and pro- 
greffiye caufes, fo they feem not to have reduced the 
iflands to any thing like their prefent ftate, till thefe 
three or four centuries. " The violence of the fea" (fays 
Harrifon in his Defcfiption of England, dated 1586) 
" hath devoured the greateft part of Cornewalland De* 

VoL.IL N "voufhire 
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Sea. n. « vonihire on either fide : and it doth appeere yet by good 
' " record, that whereas now there is a great diftance be- 
€€ tweene the Syllan Ifles and point of the land's end, 
u there was of late yeares, to fpeke of, fcarfelie a brooke 
" or draine of one fadam water betweene.them, if fo 
" much, as by thofe evidences appeereth, and are yet to 
" be feene in the hands of the lord and chiefe owner of 
€€ thofe ifles*' (Prefixed to Holling&ead's Chron. p. 236, 
1586). The diftance here betwixt Cornwall and the 
^Sylley ifles is certainly contrafted too much. But the 
whole ferves (Irongly to ftiew the original diftance be- 
tween them to have continued a good while below the 
Conqueft. 

18 Camden c. 47 and 757. — xg Richard p. 17 and 
Solinus c. 22. — ao Itin. Curiof. p. 5, 11, and 15. — 
* x Itin. Cur. p. 119, Camden c. 468, and Mona p. 14 
.. and 115. There is alfo a large plain on the edge of 
the fea near Hyll-lake in Chefhire, which is equally 
called Mels or Meals, where general Schomberg en- 
camped his army before it was embarked for the re- 
duction of Ireland, in the reign of King William (Leigh's 
N. Hift. p. 29). — And it is this, I fuppofe, which has 
given the name of North Meales to ours in Lancafhire. 
— " Strabo p. 265 and Csefar p. 88. — ** Diodorus 
p. 347. — a4 Mela lib. iii. c. 6. — 25 Strabo p. 265, 305, 
and 307. — * 6 Tacitus Ann. fib. xiv. c. 33. — %1 Tacitus 
ibid., Antoninus's Iter 3 and 4. and Richard's Iter 15, 
Notitia, Richard Iter 15, and Ptolemy. — a8 Ptolemy and 
Richard p. 27. — 29 Antoninus and Richard ibid., Ri- 
chard p. 27 and 18, and Iter .15. — 3 ° Pliny lib. xii. 
c. 8. — 3I Solinus c. 22. And in Bede's time it was 
- •- 1 very 
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very plentiful and good, gagateni plurimum optimumque Se<St. II. 
(Hift, lib. i. c. 1). — 32 Martial lib- Speft. Ep. 7. and^~ ^ 
lib. xiv. E. 99, Camden p. 194, Juvenal Sat. 4, and 
Camden p. 2. And in Cannigeter de Brittenburga, 
Hagse Comitum, 1734, is this kifcription found in Zea- 
land, p. 14, Deae Nehalennias ob merces refle con* 
fervatas Secundus Silvanii9 Negotiator Cretarius Britan- 
nicianius votum folyit lubens merito. It is alfo, with a 
little variation, in Reinefius p. 190 and Gale's Antoni- 
nus p. 43.— » 33 Gratius p. a6.-^ 34 Camden p. 2« 



iii. 



THESE were the multiplied advantages* which our 
Britifh anceftors received from the fettlement of the Rod- 
mans among them. The mechanical arts, that had 
been previoufly purfued in the county, were confiderably 
improved. And arts before unknown were brought P. 393, 
into it. The varied treafures of our foil were now firft 
difcovered or better colle&ed. Our focieties were com- 
bined into cities, our maimers refined into politenefs, 
and our minds enlightened with learnings And agri- 
culture, mamifa&ures, and commerce were eftablifhed 
among the natives of Lancalhire and Manchefter. 

Thefe were very confiderable advantages refulting to 
both. But they, were attended by another which was 
far fuperiour to them #11, and in comparifon of which 
all thefe united together muft abfolutely fink into no- 
thing. This is that great and momentous event^ the 

N 2 in- 
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Sea. HI. introduftion of Chriftiahity among the Britons. Un- 
der the government of the Romans, and fpecded by the 
communication which their empire had, opened betwixt 
. Judaea and Britain, Christianity was introduced among 
the natives of the north. And the inhabitants of Man- 
chefter were now called upon to turn away from that 
darknefs and depravity, in which they had unhappily 
continued from their firft fettlemeht among the woods 
and moffes of this diftrift. * 

When, by the dread fin of our great reprefentative 
in paradjfe, corruption was firft admitted into the fpiri- 
tual world, ignorance was equally introduced with it into 
the intelle&ual. And as the former proceeded in her 
work, gradually tainting the principles of the moral 
life, the latter followed regularly behind^ and as gra- 
dually clouded the powers of the moral drfcernment, 
In this ftate of the human conftitution, the heart fuming 
up to the head, and vicioufnefs in the one diffufing 
darknefs over the other, the original religion of mas 
would foon be coloured with folly. The mind, chained 
down to fenfitive gratifications, and brooding perpe- 
tually oyer fenfitive ideas, tnuft foon begin to lofe its 

P. 394. native elafticity of fpirit in the coniideration of religion. 
And many of its ideas concerning it would quiekly be- 
come material and bodily. The foift of the generality 
could no longer rife of itfelf to the contemplation of that 
world of fpirits with which it was fo intimately connected j 
and to the adoration of that fpiritual Lord, to whom it 
was fo immediately fubjefted. It required fome corporeal 
reprefentation, fome fubftituted and imaginary refem- 
blance, to be planted before the eye, in order to affift its 

ideas 
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ideas and call out ks devotions. Hence the fpfuadingSeft. III. 
tree was fele&ed and the lofty pillar raifed, as an em- 
blem of God and an objeft in prayer. And the awful 
Majefty of heaven and "earth was regularly worfhippecl 
through the medium of one or the other. 

On this principle, probably, was the firft introduc- 
tion of images into the fervices of the Heathens. On 
this, certainly, was the firft admiflion of them fince 
into the devotions of Chriftians. And aflbciated vice 
and folly muft foon have molded religion into a more 
corporeal fyftem. Accuftomed to fenfible objefts in 
devotion, and weakened in her faculties by fin, the 
mind would foon lofe &11 the fpiritual ideas of worfliip, 
and retain only the exteriour and bodily. And this we 
have fince feen to have been unhappily the cafe among 
the Chriftians of the Roman church, in a lefs vitiated 
ftate of the human mind, and under the advantage of a 
greater illumination. Among the grofs intelle&s of the * 
generality, the worfliip in both foon ceafed to be di- 
£e#ed to God, and refted entirely in the image of him. 

Thus, in all probability, was the adoration of the 
pillar and the tree brought at firft into the world. And 
the Britons adopted the idolatry* They worlhipped the 
flouriflnng oak \ They adored the mafly column *♦ 

Matter being once made univerfally the objeft of 
prayer, the mind would naturally wander over the crea* 
tion, and feleft fuch parts of it as appeared moft fplendid 
and important. The fun and moon, therefore, would 
firft engage her attention 5 and for the fame reafon ap-* 
pear to have been more the general objefts of devotion, 
than any other parts of our material fyftenu The pla- 

N 3 nets, 
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frfhIIT. ne t s> the elements, and the ocean; mountains, rivers, 
P. 395. and rocks ; imaginary intelligences, and departed fpi- 
rits; would next rife in fucceffion to the world the 
fenfelefs deities of abufed reafon. And all of thefe 
probably, and mofl: of them certainly, were the national 
diyinities of Britain *. 

Amidfl thefe wild wanderings of difordered reli- 
gion, the two primary inftitutions of God, priefts and 
Sacrifices, and the three principal do&rines of a fu- 
perintending Providence, the world's final deftruftion, 
£nd the foul ? s continuance in a future period of ex- 
iftence, were all carefully retained by the Britons 4 . 
The great incident of the fall occafioned the infti- 
tutions at firft. And it was ftill. pointed out by the 
obfervances. If the Deity had not known man to 
have funk from his original , perfe&ion, and if hea- 
thenifm had not believed a corruption to have ftained 
his original purity, the former could not have enjoined 
or the latter have retained thefe particular obfervances 
, at all. The appointment of interceding minifters and 

the eflablifhment of conciliating Sacrifices were obvioufty 
made on account of, and muft as obvioufly have indi- 
cated in their ufe, fome fixed but erazeable taint of 
impurity in man, and-fome permanent but appeafable 
principle of anger in God. And thefe were retained 
by all the heathens. But the do&rines of a Providence, 
the foul's immortality, and the world's deftruftion, were 
almoft confined to the Britons. And they remained 
among them peculiar incentives tq moral adions. Inj 
that vitiated tone of the human mind, however, the 
united force of all thefe was weak. The doftrine of 

the 
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the foul's immortality had the abufive notion of tranf-Sca.ni. 
migration engrafted upon it 5 . The priefts were pol- 
luted with human facrifices 6 . And, as I have fhewed 
before, the people were guilty of the greateft impuri- 
ties and even of inceftuous mixtures \ 

But there was fomething in the Druidical fpecies of 
heathenifm, that was peculiarly calculated to arreft the 
attention and imprefs the mind. The rudely majeftick 
circle of ftones in their temples, the enormous Crom- P. 39$- 
lech, the maffy Logan, the huge Carnedde, and the 
magnificent amphitheater of woods, would all very 
ftrongly lay hold upon that religious though tfulnefs of 
foul,' which has been ever fo natural to man amid all 
the wrecks of humanity, the monument of his formej: 
perfeftion. 

In this ftate of religion among the Britons of Lanca- 
Ihire, the Romans entered the county- And their owiji 
fyftem was fully as wild a combination of human vic^ t 

and folly, more fplendid, andlefs cruel ; yet lefs retain- 
ing the illpftrious doftrines of God's fuperinteadance, 
the ^eternity of the foul, and the tranfitorinefs of matter $ 
and lefs adapted to touch the religious firing of the 
heart. But the Britons, on their imitating the man- 
ners of their conquerors, would naturally adopt their 
Theology; and as readily clafs the Roman with the 
Britifli deities, as the Romans incorporated the Britifb 
with their own 8 . This ft range conduft of exchanging 
divinities, fo -common to them and all the other heathens, 
was the natural refult of a confeious want of fatisfa&ion 
in a right worfhip^ and a mif-dire&ed defire of Apply- 
ing the place of the one by qaulriplyipg the objefts pf 

KU Aft 
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gea. Hi. the other? And yet it would become fubfervient to the 
hr ^ m>rmT ^ more ready introdu&iqn of both withip the pale of the 
Chriftiaii religion. Both muft, in confequence of it, 
Jiav'e been lefs addifted to either. And the Briton^ 
half-roipapized aqd the Romans hajf-britpnized, in their 
idolatry, would nefceffarily lofe all that attachment to 
their national religion which, is merely the fervant of 
prejudice, and yet the ftrongeft barrier generally againft 
a converfion. 

Under the government of the Druids, the learning 
of th£ ifland confifted in the knowledge of aftronomy, 
geometry, and geography, metaphyficks, botaffy, and 
jnechanicks 9 . And the Britons feem to have acquired 
a competent degree of acquaintance with all. In me- 
chanicks they were particularly learned, as the great 
temples of Abury and Stonehenge, and the various 
Cromlechs and Logans in the kingdom, concur to ftew 
* us. They contrived to raife the moft enormous blocks 

of ftone, a quarry almoft in a (ingle pillar ; and to ba- 
ft 397. lance them as it were upon air. And all thrs learning 
was confined entirely to the Druids % But, on the ar- 
rival of the Romans among us, the literature of Italy 
% Was carefully cultivated and fuccefsfully ftudied by the 
Britons io . This would greatly affeft the dignity of the 
Druids, and cpnfiderably wound the authority of their 
religion. And it muft have particularly taken away all 
that reverence for the former, which ignorance will e?er 
render to knowledge. 

But the conftru&ion of Roman cities, and the introduc- 

. tfon of Italian manners, dire&ly broke in upon, and 

ky degrees $cftroycd, tlie whole wild fuperftrflSure of 

Druidifa 
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Druidifm itfeif. And the religion of the Britons bc-&ft»n& 
gan early to yield to that of their conquerors. Even 
as high as the firft century, thofe of the north deferted 
the leading principles of their natural faith, in the 
form and pofition of their temples. The original fanes 
of the ifland were all raifed in the depth of woods, 
all conftrufted with great rude obelifks of ftone, and 
open to the fky above. Such we fee on the plains of 
Wiltshire and the edge of Rollright-heath, in Cornwall, 
and in Scotland, But, eflential as fuch a form and 
fituation would naturally be fuppofed to religion in any 
country that had ijnmemorially retained them, the Bri- 
tons of Lancafhire deferted them before the reign of 
Trajan, They conftru&ed their temples of hewn (tones. 
They ere&ed them i# towns. And they covered them 
with roofs ". 

Thus early did Druidifm decline, in the ifland, not 
rooted up, as has been univerfally fuppofed, by the vio- 
lence of a profcription, but undermined by the progrefs 
of Roman learning, and overborne by the irruption of Ro- * 
man manners.' And, in this ftate of the national faith, 
Chriftianity was brought into Britain. This had 'hap- 
pily prepared the iflanders for a more favourable atten- 
tion to it. And it was a religion that drew afide 
the curtain of heathen ignorance, and laid open to 
the view the genuine nature of God, the genuine na- 
ture of man, and the duties and rewards refulting from 
both. It placed a true and real Divinity at the headp. 398. 
of the creation ; a Nature, asternal in duration, unli- 
mited In power, and unconfined by fpace; an Intelli- 
gence, unerringly wife- and unweariedly provident ; 

3 an d 
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Sea. HL and a Will, infinitely jiift, uhfpeakably kind, and in- 
conceivably pure. And it reprefcnted man to have been 
once exaftly fitted to his fphere of aftioa, all moral har- 
mony within, and all natural order without, the central 
point of this lower creation, and a probationer for a 
happy aeternity in a higher. It then reveffed the 
glafs, and {hewed him no longer moving in the orbit of 
duty, and receiving light and warmth from the Divi- 
nity, but voluntarily {looping to fin, and aeceffarily 
iubje&ed to wretchednefs ; his body difeafcd, his un- 
derftanding darkened, and the little empire of his paf- 
.fions and appetites all rifen in rebellion againft his rea- 
ion. It found his mind perplexed with doubts and his 
foul diftra&ed with fears, confcious of weaknefleg that 
required the affiftance of fome .kind interceffion, and 
fenfible of guilt that needed the aid of fome friendly 
atonement ; but vainly calling a wifliful eye for one and 
. the other through all the compafs of created nature ; 
finking therefore in melancholy under the weight of fin, 
. and ihuddering with horrour at the world unknown. And 
it difplayed this kind interceder, it pointed out this 
. benevolent atoner, to the eye of defpairing man ; One 
fully qualified to mediate from the purity of his will, 
and One abfolutely enabled to atone from the dignity of 
his nature ; a man interceding for the ruined manhood, 
and a God appeafing the offended Godhead ; a Friend de- 
fending from the throne of Heaven, and a Saviour 
condufting us to the happinefs of it. Such a fyftem of 
religion, fan&ioned as it was by precedent prophecies, 
and authenticated by accompanying miracles, muft 
'carry convi&ion of its divinity to the foul, melt even 

the 
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the obftinacy of prejudice, and profelyte even the pro Scft - IH * 
fligacy of guilt. . 

This then, the. genuine religion of our nature, which 
echoes the fentiments of every feeling heart, and rcfleds 
the ideas of every thinking mind, was introduced into 
Britain as early as the period of the apoftles, and fome 
little time before the infurreftion of Boadicia in 61 ". *-399» 
And it was favourably received. It was embraced by 
many. And it was perfecuted by none ,3 . The Bri- 
tons and Romans liftened to the voice of revelation, arid 
were incorporated into the church of Gbd. And, about 
the middle of the fecond century, it reached the confine* 
of Lancafhire 14 . The genius of idolatry and the daemon, 
of impurity fled before it ; and the citizens of Man- 
chefter commenced the difciples of Chrift. Thus was 
the only religion, that could adminifter rational com- 
fort to the foul of man, firft brought into the parHh of 
Manchefter. There has it ever continued fince, exalt- 
ing the intelleft and refining the paffions, the parent .of 
many a genuine faint. And may it ever continue there, 
the enlivening ray of our reafon, and the purifying 
principle of our condudt, till creation fhall fink in the 
final flame ? and probation be fucceeded by the final 
allotment ! 



1 M. Tyrius, Diflert. xxxviii. p. 401. Cambridge. — ' 
* Gildas c. 2, Lucan. lib, iii. lin. 412, BorlafeY Corn- 
wall b. iii. c. 2, and Gale's Antoninus p. 16, 17, and 
39. — 3 Gildas c. 2, Borlafe c. 16. b. ii, Carfar p. 121, 
and Tacitps Agric. V. c. 1 1. x 

Mr. 
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feft» ni, Mr. Macpherfon, in! his wild efforts to vindicate his 
countrymen, in the Britons, from the charge of ido- 
latry, has afferted them not to have worfhipped either 
the heavenly bodies, mountains, or rivers, the wind, 
&r the ocean (Introdu&ion p. 1 59-^1 66) f But that 
the Britbns a&ually paid adoration to the ocean, to 
rivers, and to mountains, I have fliewn decifively before 
from Mr- Macpherlbn's own fafts, the recent pra&ice 
of the Weftern Iflanders, and the exprefs atteftation of 
Oildas (b. I. ch. x. f f 1)- And we have as good proof 
of their adoring the others. It appears from Mr. Mac- 
pherfon himfelf, that his countrymen fpeak to this day 
Vrith as great refpeft of the fpirit of the fun and the 
ftorm, as of the genius of the hill, the fountain, or the 
lea (p. 163 — 164). And therefore it obvioufly follows, 
that they nluft have been equal worfliippers of all. 
Mr. Macpherfon alfo (hews us in p. 162, and we had 
been fhewn it before in Critical Differtations p. 314, 
that there is a large heath in Scotland betwixt Bade- 
noch and Strathfpey, qn which are many circles of 
ftone, or Britifti temples, anji which is therefore deno* 
minated Slia-Grhannas or the plain of the fun to this 
day. And, among the Roman-Britjfh remains in the 
fouth of Scotland, we have an altar exprefsly inferibed 
Apollini Granno or to the Britifh God of the fun 
(Horfeley p. 206). In the Confeffion of St. Patrick, 
-which he wrote as an epiftle to the Irifh heathens, he 
calls them off from their idolatry to the fun, by de- 
claring the everlafting puniftiment denounced againft all 
vwho adore it (Wase, Harris, p. 1 22). And we fee the 
jnonarch of Ireland, at the fame period, fwearing to 

the 
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r he performance of a ftipulation by two of the national Sc<a * W* 
divinities, the fun and the wind (ibid.). 

4 Strabo p. 302, A. Marcellinus lib. xv. c. 9, Mela 
lib. iii. c. 2, Ccefar p. 120, and Agric. V. 11. — 
5 Csefar p. 1 20. — 6 Ibid. — 7 C. x. f. v. — * Horfeley, 
Apollo Grannus p. atxS, Belatucadrp Weftm. N° 3 
and Cumberland 31, Cocidi Gumb. 17, Setlocenia? 
Cumb. 6$, and Matuno, Mogonti, Vitiri, Tanaro, 
and others — 9 Caefar p. 120, Mela lib. iii. c. 21, Pliny P. 40a* 
Kb. xvi. c. 44, lib. xxv. c. 9, and lib. xxiv. c. 11, and 
Stukeley's Stonehenge. — zo Agric. V. c. 21. — " Ibid. 
— la Eufebius Dem. Evaflg. 1. iii. c. 7, Clemens Ro- 
manus Ep. 1. f. 5, and Gildas c. 5 and 6 (Interea). — 
13 Gildas c. 7 and 8. — I4 Tertullian adv. Jud. torn. 1. 
p. 212, Lutetian, 1634. Writing about the year 200, 
he fays that many even of the Caledonians were then 
Chriftians, loca, Romanis inacceffa, Chrifto fubdita. 



IV. 



A RELIGION like the Chriftian, that was once 
firmly footed in the ifland, was certain to gain fpeediLy 
upon the remaining heathens of it. And, though it 
combated the native tendencies of the animal paffiops* 
and profelyted only by an appeal to the rational, it 
actually gained very fpeedily upon them. Early in the 
third century, the Roman Britons were generally 
fettled in the profeffion of the Chriftian faith x . Ido- 
latry, indeed, was ft ill the national religion both of 
Britons and Romans, But Chriftian temples were 

publickly 
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Sea.IV.publickly opened in the ifland, and the Chriftian rcli- 
w gion encountered fcarcely any of that oppofition within 
it, which* it regularly met upon the continent. It dif- 
fered no perfecution till the conclufion nearly of the 
third century. And this was immediately fucceedcd 
by a confiderable encouragement from the worthy Con- 
ftantius, and by an open profeffion from the great 
Conftantine. Then was the ftandard of Chriftianity 
difplayed vi&orious over Roman Britain. The ruined 
churches were repaired, and new ones conftru&ed. 
The great rites in the oeconomy of Chriftian worfhip 
were univerfally celebrated with devotion. The prin- 
cipal tranfaftions in the hiftory of the Chriftian re- 
demption were formally commemorated witlugratitude. 
And the church of Britain was eftabli(hed in piety and 
peace, immediately after the commencement of the 
fourth century \ 

When the Chriftians were firft formed into a fo- 
ciety, they muft neceffarily have been fubje&ed to a 

P. 401. regimen. And they could not ha?e been left by the 
Divinity to examine the various models of govern- 
ment, and to fettle the beft for themfelves. He, who 
molded the frame and therefore knew the fpringsof 
the human heart, would never have referred a point 
to the determination of man, which from the vanity 
of mere fpeculation, and the neceffary want of fuffi- 
cient experience, has always been fo varioufly confi- 
dered by him ; which from the greatnefs of its objeft 
engages moll ftrongly the two ruling paffions of the 
f<5ul, pride and felfiflmefs ; and for both reafons would 
have embroiled the church with the wildeft diflenfiow, 
. and 
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and have torn up the infant eftablifliment from its bafe.S*** IV» 
The God of wifdom could not thus have inftituted his^""* 
church in folly. , And as a fociety, as one modelled in 
wifdom and founded on peace, the individuals of ft 
would be retained in their proper fpheres, by a con- 
centrating principle of obedience in fome and a regulat- 
ing powqr of government in others. But the Chriftian 
was not modelled mefrely like a common fociety. It 
had this peculiarity in the frame and texture of its' 
conftitution, that it could not have begun to exift at all 
without a previous platform of government. It began 
at firft by the baptifmal adminiftration of the apoftles. 
And the apoftolical power of introducing profelytes 
into it neceffarily included in its idea a power of go- 
vernment over them aftenvards. The firft Chriftians 
were aftually admitted into the pale by apoftolical mi- 
niftration. And they were a&ually fubje&ed in it to 
apoftolical government. 

The mode of polity, that was delivered to the 
apoftles for the prefent direction of the church, muft 
bare been the fame which was eftablifhed over it in the 
3ays of the apoftles. The mode, that was either then 
)r afterwards appointed by Chrift for the regimen of 
iis church in all ages, muft have been the fame that 
ias a&ually continued with it in all. And both were the P. 402. 
nonarchical or epifcopal. This was the form of eccle- 
laftical -government that was begun in the period of 
he apoftles % and has remained ever fince in all the 
-hriftian nations of the world. No other made its 
ppearance in the church till the year 1541; And no 
ther obtains in it at this moment, except in a few fo- 

cietie$ 
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Scft. IV* cietles of Weft-Europeans, that$ compared with the 
great body of Epifcopal Chriftiatis over all the world, 
appear very infignificant and trifling. This was 
particularly eftabliflied in Britain. The beflb platform 
of polity in kfelf, It appears to have been early intro- 
duced into the iflanch And the Roman conquefts 
among us were regularly partitioned ifcto diocefes, as 
early at leaft as the year 314 4 . 

The firft bifhopricks of the church wduld Naturally 
be commenfurate with the provinces of the ftate. And 
the firft fees of the bifliops would be fettled at the 
capitals of the provinces. In corifequenee of the for- 
mer, the bifhopricks afliuned the general denominations 
of Provinces and Diocefes* And, in confequence of 
the latter, they adopted the diftitiguifhing appella- 
tions of the provincial Capitals. The firft diocefes in 
Britain, therefore, would be the fame as the provinces 
c/E the Romans, and muft have been* like them, only 
four, ifl number within the compafs of the prefent 
England and Wales 5 « And three of thefe provincial 
bifhops appear as fubferibers to the Council of Aries 
in 314; Eborius Epifcopus, de Civitate Eboracenli, 
Provincia Britannia j Reftituttis Epifcopus, de Civitate 
Londinenfi, Provincia fupra-fcripta ; and Adelphius 
Epifcopus, de Civitate Colonic Londinenfium \ Thefc 
Were all of them bifliops in Britain. And two of them 
were prelates of the provinces Maxima and Flavia. 
Eborius had his feat at York, the metropolis bf the 
former* And Reftitutus had his refidence^ at London* 
a city probably fupefiour in grandeur to all the other 
towns of the latter, and the capital of them and the 

province 7 . 

Bet 
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But "wherfe lhall we fix the feat of Adeiphius, Se£. IV. 
and where find his. Colonia Loftdinenfiuni ? The et* " IJ 
t}uiry hats Jong engaged the bufy efforts of con- 
jectural, criticiftm And the difficulty is not yet re* 
. moved. Camnlodunum, Ifta Silurum, and Lindnnl 
hare all three been fuppofcd by different writers us 
be the particular refidence of AdelphiuS 8 . The inter 
riour* condition of Roman Britain was very imperfeftly p. 40^ 
known to thefe gentlemen ; and a mere community of 
nature, or the fifcalleft fimilarity of name, was thef-eforg 
thought a fufficieht ground for the notion. And about 
60 yeart ago, the manufcripts of Ravennas being found 
to exhibit the appellation of Colonia Lidcjum, and both 
thefe feafons uniting together, the Hint was eagerly 
caught by the antiquarians, and the fefe of Adelphius 
fever fiaeejias been authoritatively fixed at Lincoln 9 . 
But the Lindum Colonia of Ravennas atid Richard is 
hot the Colonia Lo'ndinenfiura of the council. No 
authority of manufcripts permits us with thefe ctiticks* 
to change Ltfndinenfibm intd Lindinenfiunu Nor do any 
proprieties of language allow Us with them^ to deduce 
either of thefe words from Linduto I0 . And, if both one 
and the other could be pet taitted, Lincoln conld not be 
the fee of a bjfhfcprick ; being in the fame province 
and confeqtentljr in the fame diocefs, with London. 

The genuine name is Ci vitas Colonia Londinenfium. 
And we have no right to fuppofe a corruption* merely 
fcecaufe we meet with a difficulty* The fite of the co- 
lony niuft be fought in a region df Britain remote frortt 
Lincolnshire, afid in a province or diocefs diftinft from 
Flavia. And a few obfervations will lead us to it* 

Yol, IL O The 
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Sea IV. The fecond Auguftan legion, which was fixed at 
Caerleon in Monmouthfliire, was equally fettled at 
London. And the head-quarters of the corps, once 
eftablifhed at the former, were afterwards transfer- 
red to the latter. Hence, in the laft century, a fe- 
pulchral inscription was difcovered upon Ludgate-hill, 
, addreffed to the memory of one of thefe legionaries IX . 
And Augufta, the name of Caerleon at firft, became 
jearly in the fourth century the appellation of Lon- 
don x \ At this city the head-quarters of the legion 
continued for fome time I2 . And while the two' or 
three principal cohorts, that compofed the colony, 
continued reixdent at it, they might eafily acquire 
the appellation 6f Londinenfes. The legionaries 

P* 404. might as naturally receive this title, as London ob- 
tain that of Legio Augufta. And the Roman troops 
pretty frequently derived their names from their quar- 
ters ; fix or feven legions of Roman citizens (as I have 
previoufly fhewn 13 ) being denominated from the places 
of their refidence ; and a body of Nervii ftationed at 
Di&is being caljed Diftenfes, a detachment lodged at 
Longovicus being named Longovicarii, and the garri- 
fons of Petriana and Derventio afluming the titles of 
Ala Petriana and Derventionenfes I4 , Thus diftin- 
guiftied, the principal cohorts were afterwards re- 
moved from London to Rhutupce, 15 . And the. new 
• colony might properly obtain, and would naturally re- 
ceive," the denomination of Colonia Londinenfium. 
Rhutupse was the only one in the kingdom, that 
fcould have received this appellation. It was equally a 
colony of the fecond legion and- the metropolis of the 
2 , • province. 



L 
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province. And it appears, in the earlieft period of Se&IV- 
the Saxons, to have been a&ually diftinguiihed among 
them by this very denomination ; being called London 
Port and Lunden^wifc x V , 

Three bifliops, then* were appointed as early as the 
year % 14 over the three provinces of Britannia Prima, 
Flavia, and our own Maxima. And three fixed their 
refidence as early at the three capitals' of the provin- 
ces, Rhutupae, Londinium, and our own Eboracum. 
The prelate of Britannia Secunda, whofe fee was at 
Caerleon the Roman metropolis of Wales, was either 
abfent from the council or fubferibed not to the de* 
crees 1? . And Lancafhire and the parilh of Manchefter 
were now fubje&ed equally to the ecclefiaftical and 
civil fupremacy of York. 

Thus was Epifcopacy eftablifced at firft coeval witli 
Chriftianity in Britain* And Chriftianity and Epifco- 
pacy have continued infeparably united among us Co 
the prefent moment. 



1 Origen on Ezek. torn. iv> Britannia Confeniit, and P- 4°£« 
Gildas c. 7 and' 8. — a Gildas c 7 ahd 8. — Mgnatius% 
Epift. ad Smynweos f. 8* and ad Polycarpum f. 6 &c. 
(Ruffell). — 4 Sirraondus's Concilia Galiica, Lutetiae 
1629, torn. I. p. 9.— 5 Richard p* 15* — 6 Sirmondus 
torn* I. p. 9. — 7 Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 33. — 8 Ulher, 
Selden, Spelman, Stillingfleet, &c. — 9 Gale's Anto- 
ninus, Baxter, Carte, &c. — IO Bede calls the region 
Lindiffis and the town Lindo-colina, lib. ii. c. 164 — . 
"Wren's Parentalia p. 265. — X2 Marcellinus, lib. 

O t xxvii. 
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S«&*IV. xxvu, c. 8, Lundfiuum vetus oppidum quod Auguftam 
poftcritas appellayk. — 13 Ch. vi. f. 4*~- I4 Notiria. — 
* 5 Ibid. — ,e Somner's R. Forts in Kent, p. 9, &c — 
17 Richard p. 22, and Carte p. 213. a Note, And the 
bifliop of Vakntta Was equally abfent, whofe feat was 
at Leucophibia or Whitern in Galloway ; a fee being 
eftablUhed there in the times of the Britons, and Nynias 
a Briton being bHhop of it multo tempore before 565, 
Bede lib. iii. c. 4*-~But how vainly does Mr. Camden 
talk of a bifhop of Glouceftej? in thefe days, p. 255 ; 
relying in this, as in his account of the Waltbrook 
aridFlamenof London, p. 304 — 305, -.on Geoffrey or 
•as redoubtable an authority. 

The ftory of king Lucius alfo, which has been fa 
greatly canvaffed by our hiftorical critkks, i& in all pro- 
bability fpurious. And the two coins imprefled with 
a crofs and ihe letters L V C, firft mentioned by archbi- 
shop Ufher, and more or lefs depended upon by all, are 
certainly fo.. Even Ufher's manner of mentioning them 
renders the faft very precarious. He had feen two coins, 
he fays, which Were marked with the fign of the crofs 
and Uteris obfeurioribus quai L V C 'deSotare videbantur 
(p. 22, 1687). And* no Britifl* king, as I >ave al- 
ready .(hewn from Gildas, was allowed to mi*t money 
after the Roman conqueft. 
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CHAP. XII. 

THE STATE OF THE ROMAN LEGIONS IN BRITAIN 

BEFORE THE DEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS— THE 

GREAT REASONS OF THEIR DEPARTURE 

EXPLAINED—- AND THE EXTENT OF 

THEIR EMPIRE, AND DISPOSITION 

OF THEIR FORCES, IN THE 

ISLAND AT IT, 



I. 



IN the two military municipies and the fefen militarjr P. 4 06 * 
colonies, which were planted by the Romans in the 
ifland, the lauds affigned to the legionaries would re- » 

gularly defcend to their heir*. The very nature of 
fuch afligmpents neceffarily requires that they lhoulcL 
And the contipuance of the fame legions in the fame 
municipies and colonies for three or four centuries to- 
gether, which was the cafe particularly with the fixtb, 
plainly proves that they did. Thus inherited, the 
lands were virtually military feuds in themfelves, and, 
virtually enjoyed by military tenures from the emperor. 
And the male defendants of the original legionaries 
would be* all equally legionaries by birth, at the mi* 
litary age would all eagage by turns in the duties of 
the garrifon at home, and all by turns be draughted out 
for the occafional fervices of the ifland abroad* 

O 3 la 
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Se&. I. In the revolution of three or four centuries, the 
males of the municipies and colonies muft have been 
confiderably multiplied, and the number of legionaries 
in each of them very greatly augmented. And the 
original three or four thoufand perhaps of each garri- 
fon, merely by the effeft of a fucceffive propagation, 
and only by a fingle duplication of the whole' in each 
generation, would regularly hiave dilated themfelves 
into a very confiderable number. Each of the nine ci- 
ties muft have decupled, at leaft, the full amount of its 
- P. 407. original inhabitants, in that long period of time ; and 
the native Romans of the ifland have been nearly half 
a million of men, at the conclufion of it. And hiftory 
remarkably coincides with the reafoning ; a&ually men- 
tioning the Roman inhabitants of the country as a diftinft 
nation of themfelves, and confidering them equally with 
the populous communities of the Britons, the Angles, 
• the Pifts, and the Scots within it \ 

In this gradual multiplication of the Roman legio- 
naries, and in that increafe of the Roman power which 
muft have been the natural refult of it, the neceflity of 
maintaining fo many troops in the ifland would be taken 
away. And, about the clofe of the third or com- 
mencement of the fourth century, feveraj of the le- 
. gions would be nearly fuperfluous in Britain. Hence 
we find the twentieth Valerian Vi&orious, the tenth 
Antonian Auguftan, and the feventh Twin Claudian, 
to have been recalled from the ifland before- the fifth *. 
And we fee the firft of them, in particular, to have 
not been recalled till the middle nearly of the fourth, 
pjl fome rirne after the date of Antonine's Itinerary apd 

the 
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the ere&ion of Conftantinople 3 . Having very large S^ *• 
bodies of native legionaries in her municipies and colo- 
nics, the ifland was fufficiemly able to difmifs three of 
her five legions^ and fufficiently defended againft hey 
enemies by the remaining two. 

The full legionary complement of men muft have 
been draughted out of the military citizens, that re- 
fpe&ively belonged to each of the three legions i have 
marched away under the legionary ftandard ; and em- 
barked with their wives and children for the continent* 
The reft remained behind. And thefe, together with 
the citizens that were afterwards left by the two other 
legions upon the final departure of all, would neceffa- 
rily form a very confiderable figure in the ifland ; the 
' amount of their difperfed numbers entitling them to 
the collective appellation of a people, and the Romans 
being enumerated as one of the five nations that di- 
vided the ifland betwixt them. Thus Bede declares P. 403. 
the Divinity to have been worfhiped among us in the 
languages of five different people, the Angles, the 
Britons, the Pifts, the Scots, and the Latins \ And 
the Saxon Chronicle mentions five geSeofce or nations 
to have inhabited Britain, the Angles, the Britons, the 
Pifts, the Scots, and the Boc-ledene 5 . And, what de- 
cifively proves the Boc-ledene and Latini of thefe hiir 
tories to be only the original Romans, they both, im- . 
mediately after the mention of thefe feveral nations, en- 
deavour to afcertdin the periods of their primary in* 
troduftion into Britain ; and referring the advent of * 
the Britons, Pi&s, and Scots to fome dark and fuccef- 
five aerasj they fix the coming of the Angles in the 

O 4 time 
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Soft. I. time of Heogift, and fettle the arrival of the I*at|tis in 
f ' the days of Caefar 6 . 

In this mteriour condition of the ifiand, Manchefte* 
and the county enjoyed in peace all the advantages of 
the Roman refidence among tftem ; employed iri the 
profecution of commerce, engaged in the pfpfeffion of 
Chriftianity, and bleft eqvially in the feeling of prefent 
and the profpeft of future happineft, But alas! the 
periqd was now haftily approaching, when the general 
happinefs of the ifland was to ceafe. War was ready to 
enter the five provinces of Rom^n Britain, to deform 
the fcenes of Roman cultivation and Britifb refinement, 
to ravage her vallies, and deface her cities. . And mi- 
fery was now to be let .loofe upon the provincials, to 
diftingiiifh by the teft pf fufferings the infcre votary of 
the eftabljfhment from the cordial embracer qf the re- 
ligion ; to give the genuine Chriftian the honour of 
retaining his faith, under a weight pf difcouragements 
and the eftablifhment of idolatry ; and to call out all 
thofe ftronger graces pf the foul, which fhoot a&ive 
through the hreaft in the trying period of calamity, and 
exalt the fentiment, invigorate the mipd, $nd dignify 
the man. 

- The Caledonians, Saxons, and Scots were all pre-? 
paring to defcehd upon Roman Britain, united by the 
bond of intereft, and impelled by the hope of conqueft. 
This \y a § the commencement of an #ra of forrows to 
P. 409. her. And it is requifite to explain 1 it at large, to re- 
move the cloud which ignorance has raifed before the 
hiitory, to clear' away the whimfies which folly has in- 
corporated with tjje fads, and give a bjief authentick 

detail 
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detail of the Whole. In thefe momentous Incidents die Scia. I, 
inhabitants of Manchefter were very deeply interefted. 
They deprived them of their prote&ors in thi adjoining 
Ration of the Caftle-field. They broke for ever the 
chain of connexion, that had fo long, and fo happily 
fubfifted between Manchefter and Rome. And they 
brought the ravages of war into onr borders, intro- 
duced the natives of North-Germany into olir partfh, 
and even planted a colony pf barbarians from the Elbe 
in our ftreets f • 



'* Bede's Hift. c. i. 1. i, and Sax. Chron. p. i.— 
§ Notitia. — 3 Antonini Itinerarium p. 9. Bertius, & 
Iter Brit* i, 2, and 12. — 4 Bede's Hift. 1. i- c. 1— 
5 Sax. Chron. p. i,-** 6 JJede 1» u c. 1 — 15, and Sax. 
Chrpp, p. |^-fii f 
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THE Briti(h nations beyond the rampart of Anto- 
pinus were fixteen in number/ Of thefe, fome were 
entirely reduced by the Romans. And others remained 
independent of thejn* 

1 The former cqnfifted of fix tribes, and had about 
twenty Rations among them *. — TheHoreftii lived im- 
mediately beyond the wall, in Sterling and Fife, the 
fouth-eaftern parts qf Strathern and Menteith, and that 
fmall portion of Perth which is to the fouth of the Tay ; 
being bounded by this river on the north, and having 
. ' • • the 
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Scft* II. the towns of Alauna, Lindum, and Yi&oria in their 
dominions. But, before the coming of the Romans, 
they had .been attacked and fubdued by the Damnii ; 

P. 410. and their towns are therefore afcribed to. the latter by 
Ptolemy. And, after that coming and the ere&ion of 
the forts or the wall, they were entirely feparated from 
the Damnii, became a part of the new province Vek 
pafiana, and were fubjefted to the new capital Victo- 
ria. The Vefturones refided in the reft of Perth, in 
all Gawry, Angus, and Merns, and the narrow region 
of Mar which is to the fouth of the Dee ; having the 
towns or ftations Orrea, Ad Hiernam, Ad Tavum, Ad 
Eficam, and Ad Tinam 3 ; and acknowledging the firft 
of them for t;heir capital. The Taixali lived beyond 
the Dee, in the reft of Mar and in Buchan, owning 
Dcvana or Old Aberdeen in the former for their me- 
, tropolis, and giving their own name to Buchan Nefs or 
Kinnaird's Head upon their fhore. And adjoining to 
thefe on the weft, along the retreating line of the coaft, 
• and feparated from them by an arm of the Grampian 
hills about the north-weftern limits of Buchan, the Va- 
comagi ,poffeffed the regions of Bamff, Murray, and 
Invernefs to the town of Invernefs, nearly the whole of 
Badenoch and Argyle, and the fmali part of Braidalbin 
that lies to the north of the Tay ; having the towns of 
Tueffis, Rothes upon the Spey in Murray, Banatia or 
Bane-caftle, Varis, Far upon Nairne river, and Ptoro 
tone or Invernefs, in the diftrift of Invernefs, Ad 
Tueffim, or lluthven upon the Spey in Badenoch, aptf 
Tamea, or Brumchefter in Athol 4 . To the fouth of 
the Vficomagi were the Damnii Albani, a tribe totally 

omitted 
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omitted by Ptolemy, and therefore fubje&ed certainly Se &* n. 
to another. They were actually fubje&ed to their 
neighbours the Damnii •, received the former half of 
their appellation from their conquerors, and the latter 
from the Alben or heights among which they were 
fituated ; and were therefore confidered as confiding 
of two gentes or tribes, which inhabited the fmall 
part of Athol and Braidalbin that is to the fouth 
of the Tay, and the remainder of Strathern and Men- 
teith 5 . And, to the fouth of thefe, refided the At- 
tacotti in Lenox 6 , equally omitted by Ptolemy, and 
equally fubje&ed by him to the* Damnii 6 ; extending 
only along the fide of the Cluyd and a part of the Ro- 
man wall, and having Al-cluitl) or Balclutha 7 , the for- 
trefs upon the Cluyd, Dun-Briton or Dun-Barton, the 
town of the Britons, for their capital. — Such were the 
reduced tribes of the north, formed into the province P-4"- 
of Vefpafiana, and owning Ptorotone for their provincial 
capital 8 . 

9 The unconquered Britons confided of ten nations* 
and inhabited the large remainder of Scotland. — To the 
fouth IO of Murray frith were placed the Proper Cale- 
donians ; pofleffing the interiour regions of Invernefs, 
the weftern of Badenoch and Braidalbin, the eaftern of 
Lochaber, and the north-eaftern of Lorn ; reaching in 
a long line acrofs the ifland from the frith, in the nonh- 
ead, to the head of the Sinus Lelamnonius or Loch Fyn, 
in the fouth-weft IX ; and having all the weftern parts 
of their country covered over with the Caledonian fo- 
reft , -\ But along the eaftern coaft of the ifland, and 
to the north of thefe and the frith I3 , the Cantae enjoyed 
^11 ihc eaftern parts of Rofs : having the Loxa, or frith 

of 
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S^' n. of Crortiarty, paffing througli the center of their pof- 
feflions; the promontory Penoxullum, Uxel Pen, or 
high head, the Lofty Bank of Ptolemy, arid the prefect 
Tarbeath Nefs, on one fide of them ; and the Abona, 
or frith of Dornock, to the north of them. Beyond 
this Were the Logi or Maritime People, inhabiting the 
fea-Coaft of Sutherland, and reaching to the Ilaor Ale 
in Cathnefs. And the Carnabii inhabited the reft of 
-Cathnefs ; being the mofl north-eafterly of all the Bri- 
tons, and having the two promontories of Viruedrura 
and Berublum 14 , the Dungsby and Nefs Heads, to the 
eaft and north-eaft of thenu To the weft of thefe were 
the Catini, fpreading along the whole fea-fhore of 
Strathnavern to the weft ; as to the fouth of the Catini, 
In the interiour diftrifts of Strathnavern and Sutherland, 
and adjoining on the eaft to the Logi 15 , were the Mertae. 
And the Catini had been fubdued by the Carnabii, 
who thereby extended their dominions along all the 
northern fhore of the ifland, from the Ila on the fouth' 
eaft to the promontory Tarvidum, Orcas, or Faro Head 
on the north-weft **, and to the Nabseus, or Loch 
Aflynt, beyond it to the fouth-weft. To the fouth of 
the Nabaeus, the Carnonacae extended along the fliore 
of Rofs ; having the Promontorium Ebudum, or head- 
land of Row Stoir Aflynt, on one fide of their country, 
P* 412. ^tnd the Volfas Sinus or Loch Breyn to the fouth of it, 
•Bounded by this on the north and the Itys on the fouth, 
a river placed by Ptolemy two degrees to the fouth d 
the former, and probably the Sheyl in Invernesfliire, 
were the Cerones ; as the Creones were limited by the 
Itys on the north and the Longus or Loch Long on the 

fouth, 
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fouth, a current placed by the fame writer three or four $e&< u « 
degrees to the fouth of the Itys 1? t thefe two nations pof* . r " 
feffing all the remainder of Rofs, Invernefs, Lochaber, 
and Lorn, and the whole of Argyle l8 « And the Epidii 
inhabited the little refidue of Scotland, the narrow cher* 
foBefu9*hat isformegl by the ocean on the weft and Loch 
Fyn on the ea|t, which contains Cantire and Knapdale, 
and terminates in the* Epidium Promontorium or Mull, 
of Cantire x % 

All th$fe,.in the days of Agricola, were united to* 
gether under one monarch 20 . And he was a fort of 
difiatorj one king exalted into a pre-eminence over the 
reft upon the alarming invafion of the country by Agri- 
cola, and, like thofe that had been previoufly created 
in the fouth, inverted with a military authority over 
them. This office was inftituted at firft aipong the 
ibuthern Britons, upon the firft invafion or fubfequent 
encroachments of their firft common enemies, the Belgse ; 
and was therefore inftituted probably, after £>ivitiacu$ 
had obtained the command of all Belgick Britain * z * 
And the Belgsp under him appear to have gained confix 
derable advantages oyer the difunited Britoiis a \ The 
Cantii, who had previoufly feized the fouth of Middle* 
fex and the fortreftof London * 3 ;'and>who 5 ag Novame* 
or new-comers in MiddJefex, had their fortrefs diftinr 
gui(hed by the appellation of Tre-Novantuip or the 
town of the Novaates * 4 , and afterwards received or. afc 
fumed the tide of Triflobames ; at that, period in afl 
probability, enlarged their dominions, a$ I fove fpj- 
merly fhewn their poffeffions tQ have be$n €xt$nde4 
overall Middtefex a|)4 all.JEflfex. The Jlegni^w^ 

were 
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Sc6t. II. were previoufly confined, I fuppofe, to the county of 
Suffex, now pretty certainly obtained their dominions 

P. 41 3. in Surry. And it was at this period moft probably, 
that the Damnonii fubdued the Carhabii of Weft-Corn- 
wall, and the Cimbri of North-Cornwall and South-So- 
merfetftrire ; and that the Proper Belgae conquered the 
Segontiaci in the contiguous parts of Hampshire and 
Berkfhire, and reduced the Haedui in the north of So- 
merfetlhire, the north-weft of Wiltfhire, arid the fouth* 
weft of Gloucefterflnre. Such fucceffes would greatly 
alarm the native Britons, and ftrongly influence them to 
• copy the beneficial pra&ice of their enemies, and unite, 
like them, under a common governor. And, accord- 
ingly, we'foon find all the foutherly tribes combined 
together, and jointly profecuting the war again ft the 
Belgse 2 \ Their head was the famous Caffi-vellaunus 
or Caffi-bellinus a6 , the Belin or king of the Caffii * 7 . 
He was created the Pend-ragon, or commandant of the 
kings. The whole military authority over the combined 
tribes was committed to him. And, under his condu&, 
the war wa$ carried on with vigour 2S . The Caffii reco- 
vered all the country which had been feized by the 
Trinobantcs, and which had pretty certainly been taken 
away from themfelves ; the whole tribe of the latter 
being reduced into fubjeflion * 9 ; And the Bibroces re- 
covered from the Regni what as probably had been their 
own before, the county of Surry 5 even pnrfued them 
-into Suffex, and abfolutely fubdued their kingdom 3 °. 
Thefe vi&ories would ftrongly recommend the new mo- 
4el of government to the Britons. And, at the fecond 
and more formal deftent of Caefar upon the ifland, both 
v • the 
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the Britons and Belgae very prudently united together; Se&. It. 
and the pendragon of the latter became for a (hort 
time the di&ator of the former 3I . 

Nor was this dignity merely temporary, Created for 
the emergency and expiring with it. It continued for 
life in the poffeffor, and feema even to have defcended 
at his death to his male heir. And Cunobeline and 
Cara&acus, the two fucceffors of Caffivelaun in the 
monarchy of the Caffii, feem alfo to have been his 
heirs in the pendragonfliip of the ifland* This the fifft P. 414. 
introdu&ion of a mint from the Roman continent by 
Cunobeline, though, as king of the Caffii, he lay at a 
diftance from the fouthern coafts 32 ; the intimate ac- 
quaintance of the Romans with his name and capital, 
though with relation to them he was only an inland 
monarch 33 ; and the appellation of Cunobeline, Cuno 
Belin fignifying the Head King ; all concur to render 
highly probable with refpeft to the former. And Ca* 
ra&acus, the Caratacus of one of his own coins, was 
undoubtedly the pendragon of the Britons : as is equally 
implied in the name Cara-tac, Cara-tog; or Head 
King 34 ; is exprefsly afferted by Tacitus and himfelf; 
and demonftrated by the whole tenour of his hiftory 3 \ 
Thus alfo, as I fhall afterwards fhew, the fame office 
was lineally hereditary among the Britons of Caledo* 
nia and the. Britons and Belgse of Ireland 3 *. 

Among the Caledonians, the dignity was created 
upon the advance of the firft common enemy which 
had hitherto attacked them, the Romans under Agri- 
cola. Then, wifely providing againft the danger by 
an union> all the unconquered tribes of the ifland fo- 

lemnly 
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St#.lT. Icmaljf Sdiifectefated together, and put thimfclves un- 
' 4er the authority of Galgacus 37 * This tfas the mo- 
narch Of one of them* ftperiour to the reft in defcent 
and valour 3 % aiid perhaps, as pendtaigon, denominated 
C<tl-gae, .Gal-cog, or the king of the Britofcs. And in 
his family the oflide mcfft probably remained till the 
^middle of the feeond century. Thepi the royal houfc 
of the Creones was fcomi&ateci to it. And Trenmor, 
Trathal* Comhal* woA Firigal fucceSeded eath other 
as regularly in the publick command, as in the private 
monarchy. * 9 

All thefe tribes fyett firft called by the general appel- 
lation of Caledonians or Caledonian Britons 40 . And 
the name was not derived, as the learned Mr, Macpher- 
foa imagines 41 , from the words Cael and Don, figni- 
fying the Gauls of the Hills. Il was the denomination 
of the inhabitants, equally in the Lowlands of the 
.eaftern coaft and on the mountains of the northern and 
weftern Highlands 4 *« Originally peculiar to the tribe 
that ranged in a line acrofs the iflafid, tod mhabitcduhe 
f*4ij. hills in common with the Cefofles y the Creoles, the 
Carnonacagf, and others ; it was derived from the great 
/oreft that fwept acrofs all the weftera ,pafx$ of their 
country. And the forefts of Britain in general* *nd the 
4*ree greateft of them id particular* were difttnguiflied 
among the, natives by the firople denomination of Cale- 
$1oq or woods 43 . Refiding alinoft entirety within the 
predinSs of an extenfive wood, the »atio» w» origi- 
nally denominated the Caledon-ii or Woodlandert, and 
£$mmunicated its Dame to all die tribes that lay north of 
the friths. But this appears not to have beeq done, as 
3 * c 
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we have previoufly fcen the name of one nation imparted Sfe & *'• 
to another in South-Britain, by the redu&ion of the w 
people in war. It was occafioned> as is moft probable* 
and as we ftiall hereafter find the cafe equally in Ire- 
land* merely by the fuperiority of the Caledonians to 
the te& of the tribes in extent of dominion and 
greatnefs of power. And the reft were as certainly x 
inferiour to the Caledonians in political dignity, as 
they were partakers with them in their national appel- 
lation 44 4 

Thefe about the clofe of the fecond century, whe& 
all the regions of Sterling and the eaftern coaft were 
now no longer di Severed from Caledonia, were verjr 
naturally diftinguifhed by the two general appellations ' 
of Caledonians and Maeatse 45 . The latter inhabited 
the level country that lay neareft to the wall of Anto- 
ninus 4 *, poffeffed equally without doubt the lowlands 
of the eaftern coaft 47 , and were therefore denominated 
the Fir-Mse-at or the Men of the Plains 4g . And the 
former refided in the mountains behind and on one fide 
of them 46 . Among thefe, the tribes that lay along the 
weftern fhore were called from their fituation Deu- 
caledones, the Water or Maritime Caledonians ; and 
gave to the neighbouring fea the name of the DeU- 
caledonian Ocean 49 . And borh the former and the 
latter were afterwards known by the one compreheil- 
five appellation of Pifts* which commenced about the 
conclufion of the third century 5 °, and finally fuper- 
feded the reft. . . 

This has been invariably fuppofed by the criticks to 
be derived from the Roman language 5 r , and was 

VoLt II* P equally 
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Sea. fl. equally fup|>ofed by the more ignorant even among 
P. 416. the Romans s \ But the word appears to be as little 
Italian in its origin, as the fame appellation of Pi&ooes 
in Gaul, Pi& m the fingular forming Pi£H or Pift-tm-es 
in the plural ; which is equally feen in the names of 
Allo-Brig-es or Brig-ant-es, Frif-ii or Frif-on-es, Cang-i 
of Cang-*n-i, Cen-i or Gen*om-es, and ^a thoufand 
others. And the name was not known only to the Ro- 
mans arid Roman Britons. It was ufed equally by the 
natives themfelves. Nor was it confined to the Cale- 
donians. It was the appellation equally of them and 
the Irifln The name is therefore Celtick, and was pro- 
nounced by the Britons of Scotland and Ireland FMfc or 
Vift; the Caledonians calling themfelves the F£A4ed, 
and the Hibernians denominating themfelves the Gathei 
Ficl-ied. And it is derived from the Britiih Guith or 
Guift, the divorced or feparated. Hence arofe the ap- 
pellation of Ve&is or the divided region, for the iffe of 
■Wight' 5 . 3 . And, as the labials M, B, P, V, and F arc 
conftantly fubftituted one for another in the Britiih 
language 54 , Guift would be varioufly formed into Mi €t 9 
Bi&, Fift, Vi&, and Fi£h Thus we have Vent in the 
Venta Icenorum of Norfolk ; Gwent in Caer Gwent, 
the antient Venta Silurum ; Wint in Wintchefter, the 
Venta Belgarum ; Bint in the Bindogladia of Ravennas, 
the Venta-Geladia of Richard, and in Vindovium or 
Bintcheftef i ail four exaflly the fame word with Pend 
or Pent a head. Thus alfo we have Aval an apple; 
Papyrus, Papir, or Pabaur ; Populus, Poball, or 
people ; Durobrovis or Dtiroprovis ; Mendpia, St. Da- 
vid's, or Menevia \ Brydhain, Frydhain, or Prydhain 

for 
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for Britain j and an infinite variety of others ". And Scft. H. 
names like thefe, fignifying a feparated people, were 
very common among the Celt* in general. They ap* 
pear (as I have already fhewed s6 ) even in the name of 
the ifland, Britain, and in the original and general ap- 
pellation of the ifles around it, which were equally 
denominated Britains ; and are alfo found in Veftis and 
Mi&is, the particular names of one Or two of them, 
in the Ve&airiones of Scotland, the Pidones of France, 
and the Vettones of Spain "• And the name of Fift 
or Pift in our own country, being common to the Cale- 
donians and the Iriih, muft have been derived from P* 417* 
fome reparation that was equally common to them both ; 
and therefore denoted that moft {hiking drcumftance 
in the general condition of both, their disjunction 
from the tribes of the Roman Britons, and their pofition 
without the pale of the Roman-Britifh empire 5i . 

It is one of the mod lingular events in the Roman 
annals, and refle&s a peculiar honour upon the bravery 
of the Britons, that, in the long courfe of more than 
three centuries, the Romans could never make an entire 
conqueft of the ifland. And this was the only country 
in the world, I think, in which the Romans reduced 
the greateft parr of the natives, and yet were for ever 
beat off by the fmall remainder of them. The con- 
queft was attempted by fome of the greateft generals 
that were produced in the armies of Rome, was pro- 
fecuted with the greateft vigour and conduft, and yet 
mas never accomplished. All the efforts of the Ro- 
mans, however fuccefsful at fir ft, were finally baffled 
by the Britop*. And they ftill lived independent in 

Pa their 
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Sea, n. t hcir mountains, and looked down With pity tipon the 
. reft of their brethren, ftooping to the power and 
adopting the manners-of Itafly. When the gallant Si- * 
lures had fubmitted to the Romans, and the eqail 

• highlands of Wales had fuffered ftations to be planted 
among them ; when even the hills of Athol and the 

. mountains of Badenoch had been fcaled by their armies 

, and traverfed by their roads ; ftill, with a refolute ob- 

ftinacy of foul, the Caledonians maintained their liberty, 

at laft drove the enemy back to the friths, and even 

purfued them into the provinces* 

When Agricola invaded the country, though he came 
recent from the conqueft of Half-Britain, they oppofed 
his advance and encountered his forces. And though 

• he came attended by a gallant fleet, ancl at the head of 
;a powerful army; though he gained more than one 

vi&ory over them, and fpent no lefs than three years 
.' in his expedition; they bravely perOfted in their own 
defence, and defeated all his attempts to reduce them S5 \ 
They were not a number of independent tribes, uncon- 
P. 41 8, nefted by union and uninformed with vigour. They 
were embodied together under one government, and 
their operations were a&uated with one fpirit. Bur, 
when Lollius entered the country, they feefri to have 

• been diftrafted with diffenfions. The di&atorfhip was 
then vacant. And the kings contended fof the ho*- 
nour 6o . In thefe circumftances, defeat naturally fuc- 

: ceeded to defeat ; the Romans gained greatly upon 

• the country of Caledonia^ and the fix whole tribes of 
i the Vefturlones, Taixali, Vacojnagi, Damnti Albarii, 

• Horeftii, and Attacotti *ere fully rcducsd-byJjblEos i 1 . 
- :. ; i 'i The 
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The fever trf prhrate ambition, however, was extin- S^- !*• 
gutfhed -by the fear of publick deftruftion. The mo- 
narch of " the Creones, diftingutfhed from the reft by 
the only fuccefs in the war, was nominated to the pen- 
dragonfliip 6 \ And it was this event, in all probabi- 
lity, which preferved thcreraainder of Caledonia from 
the Romans. They had now vi&orioufly carried their . 
arms to the great chain of mountains, that commences 
near the toprn of Dunbarton, ranges acrofs the weftera 
jideof Athol and Badcnoch, and extends beyond the 
frith of Murray, And this, as the natural and long- 
continued barrier of the unconquered tribes of Cale- 
donia* does for twenty miles together, in the regions 
*>f Badenoch and Athol, retain the fignifkant appella- P% 4»9* 
don of Drum Uachtur, the ridge of. the Ve&uriones, 
or the mountains of the Pidts, to the prefent period * 3 . 
Having, therefore, conquered all the eaftern and north*- 
eaftern flierp, and fuceefsfully reduced the mountaineers 
of AthGl, and Badenoch; Lollius would not have dis- 
continued his conquefts, if he had found it pra&icable 
to- extend theiju He. had made a progrefs, which none 
of the Romans had made before him ; and would 
eagerly wifh to crown his fucceffes, and compleat his 
glory, by the abfolute and entire fubjeftion of the ftub- 
born iflanders. And the Caledonians afterwards burft 
from their mountain-barrier, and attacked the Romans 
in their new conquefts, with fo much vigour and per- 
feverance % that, in lefs than thirty years after the ex- 
pedition of Lollius, the latter were entirely beaten 
out of them all, and forced to flielter themfei/es be- 
hind the wall of Antoninus *\ 

P 3 The 
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Sea. II. The next and laft confiderable attempt to reduce tie 
Caledonians, was made by the Roman emperor in per- 
Ion, by Severn*, and ,thc colle&ed power of die em* 
pire under him* And they were then fabjeft to Fingal, 
the Vind-Gall or Head of the Britons, the foil of Com- 
hal, the grandfon of Trathal, and the great grandfon of 
Trenmor *, 'a diftator fit to be the antagonift of Severus, 
and a chief worthy to be the hero of Qffisra * 5 . Tbeertpe- 
ror paffed the two walls *\ and entered the country. The 
Caledonians hung unfeen upon his army during its 
march, attacked him vigorouflv at every advantageous 
. turn, and frequently drew his parties into artftdam- 
bufcades * 7 . And, thus continually harraffed by a bold 
and watchful enemy, the Romans were reduced to con* 
fiderable diftrefs. They were obliged to put all their 
fick and wounded to the fword, thfct they might not 
fall alive into the hands of the. enemy. And they loft 
no lefs than fifty thoufand men in the expedition M . 
Obliged at laft to cede a confiderable trad of ground 
to the Romans for peace, the country undoubtedly that 
had been previoufly fubdued by Lollius * f % all the 
P. 430. Maeatap immediately revolted, were immediately joined 
by the Caledonians, and the Roman power was once 
more confined to the five provinces 70 . The Romans 
re-entered the country, conduced by Caracalla, and 
commiflloned to exterminate the natives 7I . Fingal met 
him in the county of Sterling, and on the banks of 
the Carron 7 \ The Romans entered into treaty vrith 
the Caledonians. They agreed to refign up the con- 
tefted dominions. And they retired to the fouth of the 
wall". • 

, r Thus 
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Thus upfuscefcful were all the attempts of Rome to 8e& n. 
fobdue the, Britons of the north! And thi*s did they 
rife more vigorous from every repeated attack! But 
they, had no fooner diflodged thq Romans from their 
fettlements on the north of the rampart in the year 170, 
than they attacked them behind it, paffed it, cut the 
Romans in pieces, and ravaged the province of V«v 
lentia 74 . Finally repelled, they ever perfifted in their 
efforts ; (till ready to break into the; province, and e*gf r 
to retaliate upon the Romans and their fkitons all the 
woes which they had brought on Caledonia 75 . A«j, 
the moment the Rpman forces relinquished the UUod, 
they even broke through both the walls, they even -in- 
vaded both the provinces, and inftantly began the com- 
plicated calamities of Roman Britain* 



1 Richard p. 3c*— 1 Iter 9 and 10 of Richard, and 
Ptolemy. — 3 Iter 3 of Richard.-— 4 Iter 10 of Richard. 
— 5 Infra Tavum (Richard),— Thefe Damnii Albani 
(as Richard fays) were intra lacuum montiumque clauftra 
plane recoaditse— 6 Unde [a civitatc AIcluitlf| linea ad 
oftium fluminis Varari$ du&a terminos oftendit £Vefpa- 
. fiaiue], Richard p. 15. AndPtpleray carjries the Damnii 
from the Sejgovae on the iouth-weft to Victoria (or the 
Tay) on the north-ejift, and from the Gadeni to the 
Epidii ; giving them all the. intermediate regions, that 
belonged to the Horeftii, Attacotti, and Damnii Albani, 
• — 7 Richard p. 31, Bede 1. i. c* i» and Offian vol. I. 
p. 130. — * Richard's n^ap of this province is very inac- 
curate. Tk e Vefturones, or Venricones (as he there 

P 4 ftrangely 
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fca. 1L ftrangely denominates them), are carried to the fouth of 
the Tay and into the country of the Horeftii, and in 
fuch a manner as if they had the latter in fubjeftion at 

P.42X, the Roman ;invafion. But the Horeftii were then fub- 
jeft to the Damnii. And, as thefe are placed imme^ 
diately to the fouth of the Tay, in the little portion of 
Braidalbiri and in Strathern, the Albanii are tranflated 
to the weft of Loch Fyn and into Argyleftiire. And 
Vefpafiana and the Attacotti are carried quite up to 
Loch Fyn.-^Dr. Stukeley has in fome meafure correfted 
the two fed miftakes, retained the third, and fallen 
into others* The Vefpafiana qua ei TBuk of Richard's 
. imp he has ftrangely naiftaken, annexing the £>ua et to 
Taixali, and with both forming Taixali Aqua* And the 
Vacomagi he has brought to the fouth of the Tay. — 
* Richard p. 32. — IO Richard fays, ad Qccidentem Va- 
raris ; here, and here only, copying the grand miftake 
of the Romans as to the pofition of Scotland, which has 
put their eaft for the real north, and their weft for 
the real fouth, their north for the real weft, and thefr 
fouth for the real 'eaft. And, inftcad of a courfe 
right northerly and foutherly, the Romans have given 
Scotland a dire&ion full eaftern and weftern. This is 
the eafe with Ptolemy in particular* And thus Strabo 
p. 307 places Ierne or Ireland to the north of Britain ; 
and the Scotch writers have idly caught at the pofition, 
in order to make Ierne ftand for the north of Scotland 
(fee Mr. Macpherfon vol. I. jOffian p. $ 9 &c.). See 
this, finte the firft edition of this work, more fully dif- 
cuffed in The Genuine Hift. of the Britons afferted, 
p f 225 — 260. -^But fince the firft e4ition I have alib 

3 pfcfen^ 
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obfefved, s that Richard in p. 32 places all the Calcdo- Seft.IL; 
nians ultra Vararem,. making this river by miftake to ' 
flow ta the weft as well as north of the Roman conquers* 
And this, I think, reconciles him with himfdf better 
than the fuppofition before. But let the reader judge. 
Either way there is a miftake in him--*- 11 Ptolemy and 
Richard p. i5*-«- 12 Ptolemy places the Caledonian wood 
msp 9 above, or to the north, that is, to the weft, of 
the Caledonians ; and Richard in a part of their com*- 
try« k was therefore in the weftern part* And Pto- 
lemy places the Vacomagi umsp-ar above, to the weft of, 
the Caledonians. But, this ynrsp fhould be wr+> .below, 
or to the eaft of, the Caledonians. And Horfeley and 
Bertius, who both read the former, both, tranflate it & 
if it was the latter. — ** Ptolemy.—- I4 Ibid. . Richard 
has confounded thefe two promontories, and made thejn 
one and the fame.-*- 15 Ptolemy.—- 16 Ibid.— » x * Ibid.**- 
18 The lands of Etha, the country upon Loch Etyff or 
Etha in Lorn, were in the dominions of the Creones ' 
and the kingdom of Morven (Oifian vol. I. p. 168 ami 
170). And Richard accordingly fays p. 15, Uqde [% 
civitate Alcluith] linea ad oftium fluminis VanMris dufta 
terminos oftendit [Vefpafianae]. The Creones there- p. 4W . 
fore came up nearly to Dunbarton, as the Attacotti 
inhabited only the banks of the Cluyd, Clottaa ripas 
incoiebant (p. 51). And, as the river Longus was the 
fouthern boundary of the Creones, it muft be the pre* 
fent Loch Long; and Ptolemy's l£pidian promontory 
and river Longus have been tranfpofed. Such tranfpp* 
fitioas we find in the fourteenth and twelfth Iter of An- 
tpninus, compared wufc the glpven^h of Richard. — 

19 Jlighar4 r s 
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Sefl* IL ,ft Richard's map is again inaccurate. The Bcoper Ca« 
ledonians art all fixed to the north of the Varar, whea 
they all lay to the fouth of it* The Carnabii are ex- 
tended over alt the north of the ifl^nd, and the Catiai 
placed to the fouth of them. And the Creoaes and 
Cerones are tranfpofed. Ptolemy has equally tranfpofed 
them. But Richard's defcription is more authentick 
ii^ efthey.— JDr, Stukeley's map has repeated all thefc 
miftakes, and added others ; omitting alfo all the dotted 
boundaries of the kingdoms. Thfc Caledonian wood, 
to which Richard's map feems not to have giv«n any 
particular portion, the Dr. has planted to the north of 
the Proper Caledonians, and even to the weft of the 
ftferta* mid Logi. The Carnabii are placed to the fouth 
Vrf the river Nabaeus. And the Carnonacae, whoihould 
/begin immediately to the fouth of the Nabaois, are 
ptifhed down to the fouth of the Straba fiuvius, and 
1*a?$ the whole body of the Catini interpding betwixt 
them and their northern barrier. — zo Agric. V. c. 25 
and 39.—" Ccefar p. 34, Britannia* imperium. — " Ri* 
chard p. 50. — * 3 Ptolemy.— * 4 Richard p. 25.— 25 G* 
far p. 88 and Richard p. 50. — ** Richard p. 25*— 
. * 7 Richard p. 51 : and Nennius calls him only Rex 
Bellmus (c. 14). — ** Caefar p. 88 — 29 Caefar p*" 9*.- 
30 See b. I. c. iii.f. 2.— 31 Dio p. 227 and Caefar 
p. 88.— ** B.I. c. ix. f. i.-— 33 Suetonius in Calig.and 
Dio p. 957 and 959. ~- 34 See ch. ix. f. 1. before* *- 
• s Tacitus Ann. 1. xii. €. 33, Cara£taci — quem-r-extu- 
* lerant ut f aeteros Rritannorum iraperatores preemineret. 
And CaraQacus fays of himfelf c. 37, that he was pa- 
ribus gentibus imperitantera. •**- 36 See a miftakc there- 
5 ' . fore 
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fore in Richard p. 7.—" Agric. V. c. 25, 27, and %$. Seft.IT* 
— 38 Ibid. c.29.— ** See hereafter.— «° Agric. V. e. 33* \ ' 
and Martial 1.x. E. 44. -~ 41 Offian prcf. to tol. H. 
p. iv.<~ 4 * Agric. V. c. 25, Richard p. 29 and 30, and P. 423* 
Dio p. 1280. See alfo f. ,4.-- - 43 Richard p. x8 and *& 
— 44 Minores populi, Richard p. 52 • See f. 4. And 
thus the Ifraeiites ha? e been long denominated Judcci or 
Jews, from the. name of their principal tribet *— 4 * Dio 
p. 1280. t— 46 Ibid.— 47 The real name of the people 
that merely lived next to the trail of Antoninus, was 
Jioreftit and Attacotxi. Bat the Maeatee were feveral 
cations, Dio p. 1280, cvfnexf*)pw& t — 48 See Genuine 
Hift. of the Britons afierted, p. 136 — 137. — 49 A. Mai* 
cdlnros 1. xxvii. c. 8. and Ptolemy. So Dubana, now 
the ri*e* Ran in Ireland. So feveral places in Wales 
are denominated Deu-draeth or the fea-beaeh. And 
die inhabitants that range fucceffively along the fiiore 
of Scotland, in Rofe, Sutherland, and Cathnefs, are 
fometknes called by the Highlanders An Duaghael, and 
their country is fometimes denominated An Duaghael- 
dock, to the prefent moment (Crit. Diff. Pref. p. riti). 
—As Dy or Da are die fame word in the Cekkk pro* 
flunciation, Ammianus's Di-caledones is a good reading 
and needs no alteration. — The prefacer to Dr. Mac* 
pherfonY Critical Difiertations (p. viii) derives Den* 
calcdones from "their northerly pofitkm, as Raster had 
before derived k from their Southerly. But their por- 
tion was neither in the north nor fouth of Caledonia. 
They lay along the weftern ooaft, as appears from die 
weftern ocean being denominated the Deucaledonian in 
Ptolemy.*— 50 Eumenius's Pfcneg.— M Except by Verftc/* 

gan t s 
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Sea.H. ga n> * ^ho ridiculoufly derives the word from tfcfe Saxon 
t— Fight .and Fighter, ahd by Dr. Macpherfon in Crk, 
Piff., who idly deduces it from Pi&dich a robber, p. iii, 
— 5 \Claudian, Nee falfo nomine Piftos. But in c. m 
f. 5. I have, already (hewn the Provincials to have re- 
tained the. cuftom of painting, as well as the Caledo- 
nians. — 53 Nennius c. 2,-~ 54 Mona p. 261 and 262, 
and Lhuyd p. 19 and 20.— 55 See Lhuyd ibid.— 5 * Ch. i. 
f. u—* 57 SeePtfny hiv. ci^, Albion ipfi nomenfui^ 
cum Britannia* vocventur orancs.— 5 * And the name 

Pf 4*4» ^ a $ accordingly communicated at laft to the inhabitants 

of Vefpafiana, as they were, in the third and fourth 

jqehturies, equally with the other Caledonians 'without 

^he pale of th^.Rojnan empire:. See. b.. II. j.—Suck 

-of the Caledonians as we now.fcaJU Highlanders* ftill de- 

iiomin^te themfelvea by the equivalent appellation of 

t Ai-ban r ich, the inhabitants .of the Alb-an or Kills. 

Jhe whole body : of the Caledonians was alfo. dencm* 

rnaj:ed Cruithnich. (Baxter and Mr. Macpherfca's prrf. 

xo vol. II. p* v;). And this name has been .generally 

derived from Craith, a cut or wound ; the Pitts making 

Jittle incifions in their \ bodies in order to imt«fef$the 

^painting, ¥e\w P*#a genas (Claudian). But it has 

been recently, interpreted to figpify the eaters of corn 

.or wh$at; the Pi&s being. ft rangely fiippofed to live only 

along, the eaftern coaft of Scotland, and to.be diftin - 

^guiihed/rom. thp. other Caledopians by the knowledge 

of agriculaife;.(Mr. Macph^rfop, ditto). /Both ety- 

*mologies .afe pbvipijfly abfurd. . The provincials (as I 

Jiave Ihewi) q* .$1. f« 5) equally . painted their bodies as 

„the£i.% . An*} .the Pi&s actually lived on tbc.wdtern 

,..'"* and 
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tod northern coaft, as well -as the eaftern. And, What- &*&. IL 
ever is the etymon of thetiame, the appellation was " 
not peculiar to the Caledonians. One of the divifions 
of the Iriflh tribes was fometimes denominated Crutheni j 
and Cruthen makes Cruthen-ich in the relative ad- 
je&ive. And in Ware's Patricii Opufcula, London 
1656, their country is faid to be in the northern parts 
of Ulfter (p. 114). The name, I believe, is nothing 
more than Cruth-en-i or the Harpers, by which all 
the Irifti have ' been diftinguilhed in thfe title of Ci« 
tharaedij the harp having been, as much the nationaL 
iaftrument of mufick to all the Britons, as it is the na- 
tional enfign of the Irifti at prefent.— - 59 Agric. V*. c. 24, 
25, 26, and 29. — 6o Oflian V. ii. p. 194. — 6I Richard's 
Itinerary. — 5l Ibid. Fingal was the great grandfon of 
this pendragon by Trathal and Comhal, and, when he 
was yet young, oppofed Caracalla in 211 (p. 87. v. i)# 
Allowing therefore 20 years or thereabouts to Fingal, 
and 30 to Comhal and as many to Trathal, we come '- 
very near to the only, period of the fecond century, in 
which tht grangers or Romans invaded the country, P. 425, 
and fought many battles with the Caledonians (v. ii. 
p. 195 and 196). And, as Comhal died the day on 
which Fingal was born (v. i. p. 114), the requifite de- 
duction of 9 or 10 years from ComhaPs 30 will bring 
ns exa&ly to the period. — Selraa was his capital, and 
planted in the wood of Morven (Oflian vol. II. p. 19$). 
And a large part of Lochaber is named Morvain to this 
fday. As king of the Creones, he was called fovereign 
|of Sdtoa- or. Morven. As pendragon, he w^s called 
frroOToi^ Teyrn or Tren. Mor, the .Great X.itjgi;.Jee 

. Oflian 
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Scft.IL Offian vol. I. p» fja and 2a* &c.— 63 See prefece to 
w Grit. Diff. p. isc. for the fad* And the bounding line 
of Caledonia and Vefpafiana is drawn by Richard e* 
aftly along this chain of hills : Vefpafiana autem a 
Bdorae iEftuarie ad civitatem Alcluith, unde linea ad 
oftium fluiftiflis Vararis dufta terminot oftendit (p. i j), 
— 64 Rkhard p, 5a.— 455 Offian t. I. p. 87 *xprefcly 
mentions Fingsd to have oppofed Caracalk in 211. 
And, as Fingal had then been in Lochlin and lod 
Agandecca, the firft of his loves (p. 42), and there- 
fore prior to Goraala (p. 87), he muft have equally op- 
pofed Severus, who' came into Britain only in 20J 

(Richard p. 52) •• Herodian I; iii. c, 48.— * 7 Dk 

p. ia8t and Herodian ibid. ~-* 8 Diop* 128^— - 69 Ri 
chard p* 53, Maeatis, and Richard p. 3*, Citerior 
£Galedoni$e] alio atque alto tempore ab.iilts [Rotnani 
poffeffa fuit, and Dto p* 1282. — 7 ° Db £• 1283.- 
"Ibid.— ja Offiant. I. p. pa.~- 73 Offiaa v.L p.91 
P. 426. and 92, Dio p. I287, and Richard p. 5S«— *' 4 Bicto 
p. 59, Dio p. 1 209 and 12^0, and Herodian L iii. c. 4^ 
— rs Aramianus I. xlri& c. 8. and Richard p. 55. 



ffl. 



TH £ Saxons have been derived by oar inftotlai 
f rem very different parts of tie globe, India, the not 
*f Afia, and the forefis of Gemany* And their af 
jjcliation has been equally referred to very differs 
xinfe^ the tiaaoe of their Indian pwgtnkar, the phi 
itafag 4i§wfition of their Afiatiok &ti*r% »d ^ 
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fliort hooked weapons of their Warriours. But the SAUL 
real origin of the Saxons, and the genuine derivation 
of their name, feem clearly to be thde. 

In the earlier period of theGallick hiftory, th£ 
Celtse of Gaul croffed the Rhine in confiderable must* 
bers, and planted various colonies in the regions be- 
yond it \ Thus the Vblcas Te&ofages fettled on ooft- 
fide of the Hercynian foreft and about the banks of thfc 
Neckaf, the Helvetii upon another and about thfe 
Rhine and Maine, the Boii beyond both, and the Se» 
nones in the heart of Germany *• Thus alfo we fee 
the Trftviri, the Ncrvii, the Suevi, and the Marco* 
manni, the Quadi, the Venedi, and others, in that 
country ; all plainly betrayed to be Galiick nations by 
* .the Galiick appellations which they bear, and all to- 
gether poffeffing the greateft part of it *♦ And, even as 
late as the conclufian of the firft century, We find one 
nation on the eaftern fide of this great contiacht actually 
fpeakmg the language of Gaul, and another upon the 
northern ufing a dialed nearly related to the Britife *. 
But, as all the various tribes of the Germans are coa- 
fidered by Strabo to be yyvp-m TefrJt\#4 or genuine 
Gauls in their origin 5 , fo thofe particularly that lived 
immediately beyond the Rhine, and are aflfefrtfcd by 
Tacitus to be indubitably native Germans*, a*e fc±- 
prcfsly denominated Todw\ou or Gauls by Djiodorus, 
and as exprefsly declared by Dio to hate been £tfti&~ ?. 4*7. 
\ guilhed by the equivalent appellation of Celtat frohi 
\ the eariieft period \ And tht b*©ad linfe of ftarioits, 
1 which extended along the ocean atad fead&ed to the 
; borders of Scythia, jpafc «U Jtfeo wft *o *foe -leMntfl In 
! the 
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Se£t III. the days of Diodorus by the fame fignificant appellation 
w pf Tod^ou or Gauls 8 . 

Of thefe, the moft noted were the Si-Cambri and 
Cimbri 9 ; the former being feated near the channel of 
the Rhine IO , and the latter inhabiting the peninfula of 
Jutland 11 * And the denominations of bpth declare 
their original; and fliew them tq have been derived 
from the common ftock of the Celta?, and to be of 
the fame Celtick kindred with the Cimbri of our own 
Somerfetftiire, and the Cymri or Cambrians of our own 
"Wales. The Cimbri are accordingly denominated 
.Celt® by Stfabo and Appian "• And they are equally 
iflfferted to be Gauls by Diodorus j* to be the defcend- 
ants of that nation which facked the city of Rome, 
.plundered the temple of Delphi, and fubdued a great 
part of Europe and fome of Alia *\ 
< Immediately to the fouth of thefe were the Saxony 
■and extended from the ifthmus of the Cherfonefus to 
the current of the Elbe 14 . And they were equally 
Celtick in their origin as their neighbours. They were 
denominated Ambrones as well as Saxons IS ; and, as 
fuch, are. included by Tacitus under the general ap- 
pellation of Cimbri l6 , and comprehended in Plu- 
tarch under the equal one of Celto-Scythae l \ And 
the name of Ambroftes appears particularly to have 
beenOallick ; being common to the Saxons beyond the 
.Elbe and the Ligurians in Cifalpine Gaul, as both 
found to their fur prize, on the irruption of the former 
into Italy with the Cimbri *\ And, what is equally 
. furprizing, and has been equally unnoticed by the cri- 
ticks, the Wcljb £tftingu& &yjlaad by the name of 
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Loegr or Ligaria. even to the prefent moment. In that S«ft. IH. 
irruption thefe Saxons, Ambfons, or Ligurians com- " ■ 
pofed a body of more than thirty thbufand men, and 
were principally concerned in cutting to pieces the 
large armies of Manlius and Caepio 19 . Nor is the ap- 
pellation x>f Saxons lefs Celtick than the other. It was 
originally, J think, the fame with the Belgick Suef- 
fones of Gaul ; the capital of that tribe being now en- P; 42$ 
titled Soifons by the French, and the name of thi 
Saxons pronounced Saifen by the Welfh, Safon by the 
Scotch, and Safenach or Saxfenach by the Irifh. And 
the Sueffo&es or Saxones of Gaul derived their own app- 
ellation from the pofition of their metropolis oh si 
river, the ftream at Soifons beitig now denominated the 
Aifne and formerly the Axon zo ; Ueff-on or Axon im- 
porting only Waters or a river, and S-ueff-on or S-ax-oii / 
the waters or the river. The Sueffones, therefore, ate ac- 
tually denominated the Ueffones by Ptolemy* And the* 
Saxones are actually entitled the Axones by Lucan "4 

Thefe, with their brethren and allies the Ciriibri, 
having been more formidable enemies to the Rortlans 
by land, than the Samnites, Carthaginians, Spaniards, 
Gauls, or Parthians *% in the fecond century applied 
themfelves to navigation, and became nearly as ter- 
rible by feai They foon made thetiifelves known to 
the inhabitants of the Brkilh ifles by their piracies in 
the northern channels 23 , and were denominated by 
them Lochlyn or Lochlynach; Lucd Lyn figirifying 
the people of the waVe, and the D being quiefcent in 
the pronunciation *\ They took pofteflion of the Ork- 
ney iflands, which were then merely large ihoals of fand, 

Vot^ If* Q^ uncovered 
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Seft. III. uncovered with woods, and overgrown with rufhes' 5 . 
• And they landed in the north of Ireland, and ravaged 
the country * 6 . Before the middle of the third century 
they made a fecond defcent upon the latter, difembarked 
z confiderable body of men, and defigned the abfolute 
fubje&ion of the ifland * 7 . Before the conclufion of 
it, they carried their naval operations to the fouth, 
infefted the Britilh channel with their little veffels, 
tod made frequent defcents upon the coafts * 8 . And 
in the fourth and fifth, afting in conjun&ion with 
the Pifts of Caledonia and the Scots of Ireland, they 
ravaged all the eaftern and fouth-eaftern fliores of Bri* 
tain, began the formal conqueft of the country, and 

t • 4*9* finally fettled their viftorious foldiery in the kingdom 
of Lancafhire and the houfes of Manchefter a *. 



1 Caefar p. 123 and Tacitus de Mor. Germ. c. 18.— 
a Casfar and Tacitus ibid., Livy 1. v. c. 34, and Pto 
lemy. Tacitus therefore is inconfiftent with himfelf, 
in thinking the Germans to be unmixed c. a and 4.— 
3 Tacitus c. 28, 38, 42, and 46.— - 4 Tacitus c^ 4$ and 
45» — ■ 5 P* 444. — 6 C. 28. — 7 Dbdorus p. 350 and 
Dio pi 2 id. See alfo Dio p. 704. — * f P. 355. Sec 
alfo Plutarch's life of M arius p. 495. v. II. Bf yatr. And 
Dio pi 1179 fp**t* of the Gef maris by the appellation 
of the? Cettae beyond the Rhine.-*- 9 Strabap* 4^1. - 1 
*° Strabop. 444 and 447, and Cttfar pr. 12 9.-- 3 * 11 Strabo 
p.- 449* — • I2 P. 449 and 45<r. And Appian fays, 
that all Italy was greatly afraid of the Gelt*, till the 
Romans under Marius defeated the Cimbri; p. 119^ 

Awftcl. 



Amftel. 1670.— I3 Strabo p. 355.— ,4 Ptolemy ^—^Ajlc- Sefl.III, 
£py$s in Plutarch and Argons in Dio ;' Nennius (Ber- 
tram p. 140 and 143. — l6 C. 37, compared with Plu-i 
tarch p. 506 vol. II, concerning the defeat of Manliui 
and Cfcpto.— 17 P. 405 compared frith p. £0 i. — * 8 flu- 
tarch p* 506. -— Ambron in Celtick fignifies fierce^ 
Hence Ambrones lupi in Gildas c. 13. And fo alfd 
Ambrones by itfelf in Bomfacii epift. i. p. 79. torn; 
13. of Maxima Bibliotheca Patrurti. Btit this is only 
the fecondary ideal of the word, as Camber latterly 
iignified a thief and Briganticus a ttirbulent man. The 
original word is probably the fame with Camber ; the, 
afpirate being omitted as in Umbri or Cimbri &c. j 
and Camber making Cambri or , Cambrones iti the pluH 
ral. And, as I have fhewn^ they are a&uatty tailed 
Cimbri by Tacitus.— 19 Pltitarch p. 506.-^*° See Csfefat 
p. 34.— al Ptolemy p* 53. Bcrtitis, and Lucan 1. i. 423. 
—"Tacitus c. 37. — 43 0ffian v. L p. 6. — '♦'ibid* 
They arc therefore Galled the fons of oeean (vol. h pi 
17). And the Norwegians, and Dan& lft thtf ninth 
centary tvere called Lochlonnaeh or mariners (Ware's 
Anc. by Harris p« 60). So In Oflian vol; I. p. j, 7, , 
tad 14.-^** OlSan vol. h p. 14. fend Soliniis c. 22.—* 
• 6 Offian vol. h p* 1 7. --- 27 Offian vol. L pi 26 and i& 
Pingal was then a middle-aged man, all his fons being 
adults-— * 8 Ettttopitis 1. be. c. 2 it — * 9 A further account 
)f the Saxons; Angles, aud Jutes may be expefted in 
*. II. c. vi, f. 2, and (till more id b. Ill; c. u 
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R430. . CONFEDERATED with the Pias and Saxms 
was another nation, that equally occasioned the Roman 
departure from Manchefter, and equally caufed the ca- 
lamities of Roman Britain. Thefe were the Scots, a 
people that has been wildly derived from Scytbia, 
Spain, and Caledonia; and whofe real origin and faiftory 
have for a century and a half engaged two nations of 
Contending antiquarians in war, and hitherto remain in- 
volved in the obfcurities of tradition and the dreams 
of conjefture. But their origin, I prcfume, may now 
be clearly afcertained. And their hiftory^ I diink, may 
tow be authentically detailed. 

1 The ifle of ^Ireland was inhabited by eightceR 
tribes; by one upon the northern and three on the 
fouthern (hore, feven on the weftern, fix on the eaftern, 
and one in the center. 

• Along the eaftern coaft and the Vergivian or In- 
ternal ocean, were ranged the Damnii, the Voluntii, 
and the Eblani, the Caucii, the; Menapii, and the Co- 
riondii. The firfl: inhabited a part of the two counties 
of Antrim and Down, extending from Fair-Head, the 
: moft aprth-eafterly extremity of the iflafcd, to Ifamnum 
JPrompntorhim, or the point of Ardglas haven in the 
county of Down a ; and having tffe Lqgja pr Lagan, 
which falls into Carrickfergus Bay> within their pof- 
feffions, and Dunum or Down-Patrick for their ca- 
pital. The Voluntii poffeffed the coaft from the poto 
• " ' . . of 
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of that haven to the river Buvinda or Bdyne, the re- Sca ' IV « 
irtainder of Down, the breadth of Ardmagh, and all 
Louth; having the Vinderiis or Carlingford river in 
their dominions, and the town of Laberus near the 
river Deva, Atherdee in the county of Louth, for 
their metropolis \ And the Eblani reached from the 
Boyne' to the Laebius, Lsev-ui, or Liffy ; refiding in 
Eaft-Meath, and % in the large portion of Dublin county 
which is to the north of this river; and acknowledging P.43 1 - 
Mediolanum, Eblana, or Dublin for their principal 
town 4 . The Caucii fpread from the Liffy to the 
Letrim, the Oboca of the antients ; had the reft of 
Dublin county* and fuch parts of Wicklow as lie to 
the north of the latter ; and owned Dunum or Rath- 
Downe for their chief city* The Menapii occupied 
the coaft betwixt the Letrim and Cancarne-point, all 
the reft of Wicklow, arid all Wexford to the point ; 
their chief town, Menapia, being placed upon and to 
the eaft of Modona, Slanus, or Slane 5 . And the Co* 
riondii inhabited at the back of the Caucii and Menapii, 
to the weft of the Slane and Liffy, and in all Kildare 
and all Catherlogh ; being limited by the Boyne and 
•Barrow on the weft, the Eblani on the north, and the 
Brigantes on the fouth. 

Upon the fouthern fhore and along the verge of the 
Camahtian ocean, lay the Brigantes, the Vodia?, and 
the Ibernii. The firft owned the reft of Wexford and 
all Waterford : extending to the Blackwater, Aveo* 
More, or Dabrona on the fouth-weft j having the great . 
mouth of the Barrow within their territories, and Brt* 
gantia, Waterford, ot fome town new it, for &e*r 
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Pea. IV. firft city; and giving the name of Brigas to the Suir 

* z >~' pr Swire, their limitary ftrcam on the north, and 
the appellation of Bergie to their own part of the 
fdunty of Wexford. The Vodiae poffeffed the (hire 
pf Corke from the Blackwater to the B$a, the river 
pf Kinfale, and the Dobona or Dubana * of the an- 
tients ; and affixed the name of Vbdipm Prompntariuffl 
%o the point of Bajycotton ifland % And the IbernS 
Inhabited the remainder of Corke, and all that part 
pf Kerry which lies to the fouth-eaft of Dingle found ; 
having Rufina or Ibaun^ for their capital, "the Pro? 
' montorium Auftrinum or Miffen-Head about the middle 
pf their dominions, and the river Ibernus or Dingle 
foun<3 for their northern barrier ; and leaving - their 
Barnes to the tjiree diyifibps of Ibaune, Beare, and Ive- 
jragh 7 . 

Upop the weftcrn fliore. of the ifland and along the 
Great Bfitannick or Ajlantick ocean, were the Lucanii 
pr Lucenii *, the Velaborii, and the Cangani % the 
Auterii, the Nagnatae, the Hardinii 10 , and Venic- 
$43** nii. T^e Lucenii inhabited the peninfula of land 
th^t lies along the river Iberjius or Dingle found, and 
perhaps fome adjpining parts of Kerry. The Velaborii 
ranged along the fmall remainder of the latter, and 
pver the whole of Limerick to the Senus or Shannon ; 
having the Durius or Cafheen flowing through their 
(dominions 7 , and Regia, Limerick, pr fome town near 
it 7 , for their metropolis. And the latter was probably 
jhat city near Liiperick, the lite of which h ftill famous, 
fpd retains thfe appellation of Cathair or the fortrefe; 

mi 
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town, may yet be traced \ The Cangani lived in the SA IV. 
county of Clare: Macolicum near the Shannon ", per- 
haps Feakle or Melick, being their principal town 5 a 
headland m the* Bay of Gal way, iiear Glaniny, being deno- 
minated Benifamnum P/romontorium ; and the. adjoining 
ifles of Arran called Infills Cangarise 7 . The Auterii were 
fettled in the county of Galway ; winding along the deep 
r^cefs of the Sinus Aufoba or Bay 1 of Galway ; ftretch* 
Ing towards the north as far as the Libnius, of the river 
that bounds the (hire in part ; and poffeffing the fmall por- 
tion of Mayo, which lies to the fouth of it. Andthefe were 
&ibje& to Auterium, antiendy Aterith, and now Athen- 
rce ; and have left their name to the divifion of Afhenree. 
The Nagnatae occupied the reft of the large county of 
Mayo, all Sligo and all Rofcoramon, all Letrim as far 
as Logh Allin on the fouth-eaft, and all Fermanagh to 
Balyfhannon and Logh Erne ; being bounded by the 
Rhebius or river of Balyftiannon, and the Lake RJie* 
bius or Logh Erne ; having 3 deep bay, called Magnus 
Sinus, that curves alopg Mayo, Sligo, and Letrim 
counties ; and acknowledging Nagnat, Necmaht, or Al« 
necmaht x % the town of the Nagnatae, for their capital* 
And die Hardinji and Venicnii were confederated toge- 
ther under the title of the Venicnian nations, extende4 
f ropa JJalyihanaojj to thp Nprtb-Cape, and poffeffed all 
DonnegaUe, except the two whole divifions of R4- 
phoe and Enis-Owen, and the eaftern part of Killma* 
crenen. The Venicnii lay along the immediate margin 
pf the fliore, giving namp to the Promqntorium Ve* 
nicnium or Cape Horn, and to the Infula Venicnia pi; 
^ar$?4rr^ lfland. And their metropolis Hfeet* w» 

Q^4 &Ki 
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Sea. IV. feated upon the lake Rhebius, and m the country of 
"■*— the Hardinii on the fouth-eaft 7 . 

Upon the northern Ihore and aloqg the margin of the 
Deucaledonian opean, were only the Robogdii; inhar 
Ff f 33: biting the reft of Donnegalle, all Derry, and all Antrim 
to the Fair-Head and the Damnii ; and giving their own 
nsme to the former and the divifion of Raphoe. And 
jhey had the rivers Vidua or Ship-harboijr, Argita otf 
Logh Swilly, Darabouna or JLogh Foile, and Banna 
or Ban, in their territories ; and acknowledged Robog- 
dium, Robogh, or Raphoe, for their chief city. 

The central regions of the Hland, all Tyrqne, the 
remainder of Fermanagh and Letrim, all Monaghan ? 
and the reft of Ardmagh ; all Cavan, all Longford, and 
all WeftrMeath ; all the King's and Queen's county, 
all Kilkenny, and all Tipperary $ were planted by the 
Scoti. The Shannon, Logh Allin, and -Logh Erne 
were their great boundaries on the weft ; the Barrow, 
Boyne, and Logh Neagh on the eaft; the Swire and 
Blackwater on the fouth ; and a chain of mountains on 
the north* And the two greateft pf their towns were 
Rheba, a city feated> like the Rheba of the Venicnians, 
ppon the lake and river Rhebius, but on a different 
part of them, and fomewhere m the north of Cavan; 
and Ibernia, a town placed a little tp the eaft of the 
Shannon, apd fpmewher£ in the cpunty,pf Tippc- 
rary 13 . ' ' ' 

When the Belgse firft landed upon the fopthern 
fhqre pf Britain, about three hundred and fifty years 
|>efore the Chriftian «ra, and took poffcffion of Kent, 
Strife^ If ai$p(J$ire, Eor fctfhjre, **$ &**(**&*** > A? 
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Britons, diflodged from their antient fettleraents, tranf-5eft.IV. 
ported themfdves into the neighbouring ifle of Ire- 
land M . That fine country was then entirely unoccupied, 
and bow firft received a colony of inhabitants into it **. 
And it was denominated Er-in, Ier-ine, Ier-ne, or Iver- 
nia. Er, Icr, or Iver fignify the weftern ; and Inis, Ine, 
pr In import the ifland x % And the colony was after- 
wards augmented by the addition of other Britons, equally 
diflodged from their native regions by the Belgse, and ' 

equally repairing to the wilds of Ireland. This fecond 
embarkation was made about two hundred and fifty 
years after the firft, when Divitiacus reduced the Bi- 
broces of Surry, the Caffii of Middlefex and Effex, the 
Segontiaci, Hsedui, Cimbri, and Carnabii I7 . And both 
pf them, flying equally from the dominion of the Belgse, P. 434. 
very naturally incorporated themfelves into one fociety ; 
and were as naturally diftinguifhed among the Britons 
by one denomination, the very appofite name of the * 
Scuites or Scots, the Wanderers, or the Refugees l9 . 

The next colonies, that were eftabliflicd in Ireland, wcrei 
in all probability the Damnii and Robogdii j the name of 
the former tribe plainly marking its origin from the Damnii 
pf Valentia, and both pretty certainly crofling the ftrait 
from Galloway and Cantire. The Epidii and Damnii 
pf Britain lying the neareft of ^ny nations to the ifle of 
Ireland, they muft therefore be fuppofed, after the ex? 
traordinary embarkation of the Scots ? to have beea the 
firft that made fettkments within it. And the Damnii ? 
who once owned all the fea-coaft from the borders of 
Galloway to the watt at Antoninus, and had even fub r 
(Sued the HoreftH, Attacotti, and Albani beyond it. 
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5ca. IV. muft equally (I apprehend) have poffeffed all Galloway 
weft of the Dee, and have willingly refigned it up 
to the tribe of the Nou-ant-es or New-comers. This 
' appears from its appellation tp have been a nation of 
foreigners, and from its fituation was in all probability 
derived from the neighbouring Ihore of Ireland. And 
it was very probably a body of the Irifh Damnii, thai^ 
ppon fome rencounters betwixt the Robogdii or Vo- 
luntii and them, had retired from the ifland about the 
period of Agricola's entrance into Lancalhire, had re- 
croffed the fea to the dire&ly oppofite qoaft of Galloway, 
and been allowed to fettle peaceably in the country. 
They were nearly related enough to the Damnii, to be 
admitted into a participation of their territories; and 
had been abfent long enough from the country, to 
be denominated Nouantes or Grangers. And, what 
feems a Unking confirmation of the opinion, an Irifh 
monarch appears exprefsly from Tacitus to have been 
expelled from the ifland juft at that period, and in feme 
internal commotion of it ; who was treated with a very 
artful friendlinefs by Agricola, and gave the Romans a 
very juft and encouraging information concerning the 
weaknefs of the ftate ; and with whom Agricola had 

J. 43;. once refolved to make a defcent upon Ireland, and to 
land in the region of the Damnii I9 . 

Thefe two embarkations were moft probably caufed 
by the mere populoufnefs of Britain, crouded as it 
now began to be with inhabitants, and by the mere 
vicinity of Ireland, very, plain as it appeared to the eyp 
from the (hores of Cantire and Galloway. But the fuc T 
ceeding oae^ ^ere o^safioqed by the wars of the pritoo* 

amoD£ 
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among thertifelves, and of the Romans agaihft the Bri- Se&. IV. 
tons and Belgse. And to thcfe caufes are the fettle- ' 
ments of mod of the colonies exprefsly attributed by 
Richard ao . 

About half a century before Chrift, as I have for- 
merly {hewn, the Carnabii of Chefhire entered the 
kingdom of the Ordoviccs, and fubdued the county of 
Shrewsbury. And on this invafion the Ordovices, that 
lived in the north of Sjhropfhire and the neighbourhood 
pf Mediolanum, feem to hare pafled over into Ireland, 
and to have retained the memorial of their origin in the 
name of their capital, Eblana or Mediolanum 2I . The 
former name evidently affixed the new appellation of 
Eblani tq the tribe- And the latter feems as evidently 
to point out the old appellation of its city. Thus the 
colony of the Cantii, which fpread from Trinovantum 
or London over the reft of Middlefex and the whole of 
Effex, carried the name of their original city in their • 
denomination of Trinovantes. The Rhemi of Gaul in 
the neighbourhood of Bibrax, coming over in a colony • 
to Britain, and fettling in the fouth-eaftern parts of 
Berkfhire, conftructed the hew city of Bibrac-te, and 
formed the new tribe of the Bibroc-es. And we {ball foon 
find the Menapii and others to have come into Ireland 
from particular towns in Britain, and to have retained 
the name of their original city in the title of their tribe. . 
And the Guetheling or Watling Street was probably 
conftru&ed about fifty or fixty years after the fettle- 
snent of thefe Mediolanenfes on the coaft, and carried 
from the Rhutupae of the Cantii to the Segontium of 
the Ordovices, in order to traffick with thcfe the trans- 
planted OrdoTices of Ireland. 

^bwt 
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$t&. IV. About the commencement of the Chriftian aera, the 
f. 436. Brigantes of Yorkftrire and Durham, as I have (hewed 
before, invaded the counties of Cumberland, Weft- 
moreland, Lancafter, and Chefter ; and three new tribes 
feeitti to have fettled in the ifland. Thefe are the Vo- 
luntii, the Caucii, and the Coriondii. The name of 
the Voluntii is an indication of their origin. And that 
of the Caucii feems* equally to indicate theirs, and to 
note their derivation from Lancalhire. When the name 
of a town on the weftern coaft of Britain is retained 
in the appellation of a tribe upon the oppofite lhore of 
Ireland, we muft naturally conclude the one to have 
given denomination to the other. And that the nations 
of the Caucii and Menapii were not, as Richard afferts 
them to be, two colonies from the Caixrhi and Menapii 
of Germany, we have pofitive reafons to conclude. 
Hiftory fully affures us, that all the tribes of the coun- 
try came originally from Britain ". All thofe of its 
caftern fhore, in particular, muft therefore have come 
from the oppofite coaft of our ifland* And we find the 
pames of places in the regions which both of them pof- 
feffed, clearly and ' invariably Gallick ; as Modona, 
Slanus, Clone-gall, and Scare-walch, Ballinacur, Bal* 
Underry, Rathdurm, and Kilkenny, Kilnemore, Balli- 
foyle, Kilrufti, Killcnagh, and Balageene, among the 
Menapii ; and as Dunuin tire metropolis and Oboca the 
limitary ftream, Rathmines, Rathgar, Rathfarnum, and 
Dundrum* Killininy; Kellgobbin, Killternan, Rath- 
Downe, Killcooli, and Kill ttf men, among the Caucii. 
The Caucii and Menapii, therefore, are as little Tfcu- 
fonick in theis 'Origin is the Damnii and Voluntii ; muft 
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*s wpll as they have defcended from the oppofite Chare' ^- IV * 
of Britain ; and, like the Bibroces of Berkshire, are de- 
rived from fome town of a fimilar appellation with 
themfelves. And the Caucii mult be derived from 
the Coccium of the SHtuntii, a town- the only one 
upon the coaft that bears a fimilar name, and a tribe 
the moft likely of all others to have fettled immediately 
to the foutb of the Voluntii. Thus did Lancalhire fepd P- 437* 
a colony of her children, to plant the eaftern fhore of 
Ireland 23 . And the Coriondii (I apprehend) were de- 
rived from the neighbourhood of that county, the Car* 
nabii of Chefhire* The name might be written either 
Carnabii, Corinavii, or Coriondii. And the laft is ex* 
a&ly the fame with the firft, and only £>iu fubftituted 
for Ab or Av **• 

Thus fat the Britons had lived unmixed with the 
Bdgae in Ireland, now confifted of feven tribes, and 
pofleffed all the northern* eaftern, and central part! 
of the ifland. And, fo generally inhabited, it tiatii* 
rally received an appellation additional to its original 
name. That was not, like this, deduced merely from 
its polition with refpe& to our ifland; but was borrowed 
from the one common denomination of its poffeflbrs* 
And it was the appellation of Inis-Fael or Inis-Fallin 2$ , 
the ifland of the Fael, Faell-in, or Gauls. The F, V, 
and W in the Celtick language are equivalent letters a6 * 
and Fael, Vael, and Wall all equally exprefs the one 
denomination of the .Britons. Among the Welflbt vtt 
have*Gad-Fael-Hydr or CadrWal-adr, Hy*Fael or Ho* 
Wei, and Diofna-Fael or Dyfn-Wail "*. The channel 
betwixt France*and England is denominated by a writer 
iof the eighth century only, Sinus Vallicus or the Gal- 
' lick 
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&&. IV. Gael of the continent being fb frequently denominated 

w Galatse by the antients. 

Gathel, Gael, and Gajath, therefore, are all one 
and the fame varying appellation. And it fignifiea 
merely the Woodlanders. Guylh-t and Guel-z import 
among the Irifli, the Welfh, and the Armoricans, a man 
of the Guylh, Guel, or wood ; all of them the evident 
jemains of the antient Guidhil or Guethel, a wood. 
Coil, the? fame with the Guylh of the Welih, and 
aafwering to Gael and Gael, is the cuflomary term for 
the fame objeft among the Irifh and Highlanders at 
prefent. And Gulad occurs in Gulad-aedb, the Welfh 
for a forefter, and Kelyd appears in Kelydhon, the Britiflj 
for a forefi ; correfponding to Galath and Galat, and 
fignifying with them a wood. The celebrated appella- 
tions therefore of Gathel-i, Gall-i, Galat-ee, Calet-es, 
Aa-Qalit-es, and Celt-« fignify merely a thicket. And 
bearing the Celtick prefix before them, which is 
ufed in the hiftory of Ireland to the prefent period, 
as Fir-Bqlg and Fir-Damnon; and which mu ft have 
been previoufly ufed in more than half the national 
appellations of Britain, as Fir-Cant, Fir-Trinovant, Fir- 
Carnab, Fir^Siftuntiu, and various others ; all thefc 
names imparted merely the Man of the Thicket* But* 
in one national denomination of the very fame origin^ 
the termination is a little different, becaufe the word is in 
^ . the plutal number. And Kelyd or Caled lengthens into 
Kelyd-on or Caled-oti woods. Thus Caled-ori became 
the antient appellation for all the forefts of the Gatheli 
% and Galli in Britain. Ihus Fir-Cakdoa or Caledon-es 
was equally the antient name for the Gathel and Gael of the 

Highlands. 
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Highlands. And Caledonius was occafionally among ScA«iy; 
the Romans a denomination equivalent to Britannicus, p,^., 
and applied equally with it to all the Gathel and Gad 
of the ifland 3 \ 

But about forty-five years after the Chriftian aenr, 
when Vefpafian attacked the Proper Belgse, Durotriges; 
and Damnotaii, fought thirty battles with them, and 
took more than twenty of their towns * a ; many of the 
Belgse would naturally put to fea from the coafts of 
Dorfetfliire, Devonfhire, Somerfetfliire, and Cornwall, 
and fleer for the fouthern'fliore of Ireland 33 . That 
the Belgae or Fir-Bolg were fettled in feveral colonies 
upon the fouth of the ifland, is fufficiently evident on the 
face of the Irifii hiftory. And that they came generally 
from the coafts of Devonfliire, Corriwall, and South- 
Somerfetfhire, or the extended dominions of the Dam- 
nonii, is equally evident from their other appellation of 
Fir-Daninon among the Irifli. 

The firft body of the Belgse that landed in Ireland, 
was a finall embarkation from Inis-huna 34 . And 
this is fuppofed by Mr. Macpherfon to be a part of 
the great ifland of Britain, and fomewhere upon the 
fbuth-weftern coaft of it. But, as the name fliews it to 
have been an ifle, fo the circumftances mentioned con- 
cerning it mark it to have been a confiderable one atr 
the point of Cornwall. It. is plainly implied to Kavef 
been eminent for its arts of navigation ; and exprefsly 
declared to be feparated from another land by a narrow 
Frith, and to ftand at the meeting of two fcas ?\ And 
ix wa9 therefore one of the Silley Mauds, probably the 
Caffiteris of the Phoenicians and Silura of Solinus* and 

YoL.II. fc rite 
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Scft- IV* jbe Iflte that I have (hewn to have once emitted near the 
w weftern point of Cornwall, divided from it by a dan- 
gerous ftrait, and fince broken into a variety of iflets 
and rocks 35 * The embarkation was ipade under the 
conduft of Larthon, the fovereign of the Damnonii 
or the fubjefl: Caffiterides 3<5 . And the Vodiae, as we 
ihall dire&ly perceive, compofed the firft colony of the 
Belgae in Ireland. 

Thefe feera to have been immediately followed by 
the Velaborii, the Lucenii, and the Ibernii j all. equally 
Belgick as the Vodiae, and with them the only Belgick 
polonies fh^t appear to have landed on the ifland. 
The Velaborii, Velaberj, or VeKberi 37 (fo differently 
}s their name written), were, I fuppofe, the Damnonian 
inhabitants of Voliba or Voluba on the river Vale in 
Cornwall 38 y Volub-er-ii fTgnifying the men of Voluba. 
And the Lucenii feem to have been the Damnonian 
inhabitants of Cenia in the fame country 3? ; Lucd 
Cenia importing the people of fuch a town, and the 
D (as I have fhewn) being quiefcent among the Irifh. 
The Ibernii were probably derived from the Ibernio of 
Ravennas and the prefent Beare in Darfetfture, ahd ap- 
pear accordingly to have had a town denominated 
Ibernio or Beare in Ireland. And the Vodiaa, therefore, 
muft have been the Belga? that cams from the Silky 
ifland. 

Within five or fix years after thefe fettlemems rf 
the Belgse in the fouth, up<?n the invafion of the. Bri- 
^antian territories in the year 51 by Oftorins, a body 
of the Brigantes took (hipping on twir weftem coaft, 
and pulhed over to the fhpr? q( Ireland 39 * Arid with 

them 
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them embarked a party of Cangi or Cangani 3 * 5 the Sea. IV. 
Cangii of our Siftuntians, as appears plainly from their 
other appellation of Concangii 4 °, a name appropriate 
to the capital town of the Siftuntian Cangii in Bri- 
tain, and retained by fome of its inhabitants on their 
Removal into Ireland. Thus the Britons of Lancafhire 
and South- Weftmoreland, who had already planted 
a colony upon the eaftern (hore of the ifland, now 
fettled another on the weftern. The former coaft was 
nearly occupied from end to end. And the Brigantes 
entered upon the only vacant portion of it. In this 
fituation, the Concangii were forced to crofs the cen- 
tral parts of the ifland and the dominions of the Scoti, P. 442% 
and fettle upon the weftern fea. And with both, or 
about the fame period, came perhaps the Auterii. 

About the year 76 probably, when Julius Frontlnus 
fubdued the Silures and their fubjeft Dimetae, the Me- 
napii landed in Ireland ; the Dimetae in the neighbour- 
hood of Menapia or St. David's paffing over to the op- 
polite coaft, and ere&ing another Menapia in the county 
of Waterford. The Coriondii were in all probability 
poffeffcd of the country before, as the Concangii in 5 1 
found the eaftern (hore already occupied. And the 
Menapii probably attacked the inhabitants, diflodged 
them from the fea, and drove them beyond the Slane* 
There, confined too much by the Barrow on the weft, 
they extended themfelves to the north, and ftretched 
along the back of the Liffy to the Boyne. 
v And about 140 probably, certainly before the pe- 
riod of Ptolemy's geography, upon the expedition of 
Lollius into "Caledonia and his great fucceffes in Vefpa- 

R 2 liana, 
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SeA. IV, fiana, the Venicnii and Hardinii came into Ireland, and 
'* w fettled upon the north-weftern coaft. The latter were 
derived, as their name fuggefts, from Arden, Harden, 
or Caledonia 4I . And both were evidently of the fame 
kindred, being called together the two Venicnian 
tribes, and being both fubjeS to their one metropolis in 
the country of the Hardinii. 

In this ftate of the ifland, the Belgse being confined 
by the Brigantes on the north-eaft, the Scoti on the 
north, and the Cangani and Auterii on the north-weft; 
and the only un-occupied part of the coaft lying di- 
reftly beyond both the laft, in Mayo, Sligo, Letrim, 
Hofcommon, and Fermanagh ; their colonies, more po- 
* pulous than the others (as the fequel of the hiftory 

demonftrates), foon began to raife commotions in the 
ifland, and feized the large vacant extent of the weftern 
fhore 41 . They muft therefore have crofled the Shan- 
non, have entered the country of the Cangani and 
'Auterii, and fubdued them both. If they had. not, 
they could not have proceeded to the north, and have 
*• 443* fettled, under the abovementioned appellation of Nag- 
natae, in the long extent of the abovementioned coun- 
ties. And, if the other tribes had not feen fome in- 
fiances of the old encroaching fpirit of the Belgae in 
tlreland, flow as the Britons ever were to unite in a 
common caufe, they would not have combined fo readily 
and fo heartily, as we fliall foon fee them, againft the 
Belga*. 

In this new ftate of the ifland, the latter poffeffed 
the whole counties of Cork, Kerry, and Limerick, in 
Munfter ; thofe of Clare, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and 

Rofcommon, 
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Rofcommon, and the greateft part of Letrira, in Con- && IV, * 
naught ; and a part of Fermanagh in Ulfter : and the * 
former occupied the reft of Ulfter, all Leinfter, and a 
part of Munfter. And the barriers betwixt them were 
the river of Blackwater, the mountains of Tipperary,. 
rBe courfe of the Shannon, and the length of Logh 
Erne. The two nations were now pretty equally op- 
pofed, the Britons enjoying moft land, and the Belgae be- 
hg moft populous. And a general war immediately en- 
ued. The fame chief, who had conduced the new 
:olony acrofs the Shannon, was ftill the aftive fovereign 
)f it 4 \ The war commenced, therefore, within a 
ew years after that expedition ; and, as Trathal the 
bn of Trcnmor was then upon the throne of the 
^reones 43 , it begun about the year 160 or 170* 
uid it lafted with many interruptions and various fuc- 
rfs for more than a century. 

The Belgae were much better fitted for war, than 
ie Britons. They were fubjeft to one governor, a 
tfcendant from the original condu&or of the Belgae 
to Ireland, the hereditary monarch of the Nagnatsc, 
d the hereditary diflator of the tribes 4 \ u The 
chiefs of the fouth gathered round the echoing 
fliield of Crothar, the king pf Alnecma, and tile 
firft of the race of Bolga 4 V* And Alnecma or 
tgnata is therefore, in the geography of the cotem- 
rary Ptolemy, diftinguiflied above all the towns of 
[and by the peculiar charafter of TxroKig ^nrtfrrn^ or 
illuftrious city. The Britons (the Hardinii, the 
licnii, and the Robogdii, pretty certainly) were de- * 
:ed by the Belgae ; and the country was overrun 4 \ 

R 3 They 
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Sea. IV. They applied for affiftance to Caledonia, the land " of 
P. 444. u tf*e racc °^ *k^ r fetters 4 V It came, Cpnar, the 
v fecond fon of Trenmor, headed $he troops 4 % And the 
invaders were repelled 4 % 

The advantages of the Belgick form of government 
had now been experimentally perceived, and an imme* 
diate union appeared neeeffary among the difperfed 
tribes of the Britons. " The nations gathered in UUin a 
or the county of Down 5 °, and refolyed to appoint a 
pendragon. And they unanimoyfiy nominated Conar to 
the office ; a chief nearly allied in all probability to 
the Venicnian and Robogdian monarchs 51 , a hero fall 
of glory for his former as well as late fucceffes in 
war 5 % and the only dictator, by whom they might be 
fure to derive fuccours from Caledonia on any future 
emergency. Conar was invefted with a military autho- 
rity over all the tribes of the Britons. And the office 
was defcendible to his heirs. The Britons, like the 
Caledonians before them, were embodied together un- 
der the one Celtick appellation of all their nations. 
And they were alfo incorporated, like them, under the 
more diftingutfhing denomination of their principal 
tribe. By the former they were called Gathel, Cael, 
or Gauls, as I have already fhewn. And by the latter 
they were entitled Scuite or Scoti, as the progrefc 4 
the hiftory and the accounts of Bede inform us. Te- 
mora, a town in the kingdom* of the Ebjani, and the 
preferit Terah in Eaft-Meath, was made the capital of 
|he confederated tribes. And it is exprefsly deupmir 
ggted by Becje the metropolis of t^c Scqts 5 % 
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Thus united, they were foon attacked by the Belg*. Sea. IV.". 
Succefs attended the invafion. And the Britons were w 
deduced to great diftrefs. Conar was obliged to folicit 
aid from Caledonia. It came. The tide of fuccels was 
turned. The Belgse were defeated. Arid the country 
was recovered 54 . 

Unlucky as thefe expeditions had hitherto been, the 
aggreffbrs were aftuated with too encroaching a fpirit 
to be long at peace. Conar died foon after the laft 
expedition. Cormac his fon fucceeded him. And he 
was bow aged ". The Belgae marched with a large P«44£ 
army into the country of the Britons, conduced by 
their king Colculia. Cormac in vain refilled his ef- 
forts. He was greatly diftreft. He applied- to his fe- 
cond coufin Fingal, the young fovereign of Morven 
and pendragon of Caledonia. And Fingal fent him a 
body of forces. The auxiliaries and the principals 
were both defeated by the Belgae. The .young mo- 
narch came over in perfon. His army confifted only 
of three hundred men. He was joined by a new one 
of the Britons. And at the head of both he attacked 
the viftorious Belgae. They were not able to withftand 
him. Colculia was flain by the hand of Fingal. And 
all his army was difperfed 56 . 

This blow was a fevere one to the Belgae. It damped 
their enterprizing fpirit for many years. And the Bri- 
tons, content to repel the invaders, and' the infant 
weaknefs of many of their tribes requiring the repofe 
of peace, carried not the war after them into the Bel- 
gick countries. The truce appears to have lafted for 
the remainder of the reign of Cormac, through the 

R 4 whole 
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Sea. IV. whole reigns of Gairbre and Artho, his fucceffors ", 
* w and for fome time during the minority of Cormac the 
fecond, the fonof Artho, But, recovered by fo long 
a peace and a&uated by their former fpirit, the Belg« 
made another effort about the year %6o. It was their 
laft. It was a bloody one. It decided the fate of the 
ifland. • , 

The Belga?, under the conduft of Torlath, advanced 
into the Britifli territories, Cuchullin met them with 
the Britons. They fought.- And Torlath. and Cu- 
chullin were killed. But the Belgse were routed 58 . 
They advanced with another army. And it was fur- t 
prized by the Britons in the night, and defeated* 9 . 
They raifed a third, and made a forced march with 
it to Temora in Eaft-Meath, in order to furprize the 
capital. The Britifh army marched with great expe- 
dition to prevent, it. It came too late.. The Belgs 
had furprized the town, feized the monarch, and put 
him to death 6o . It was overwhelmed with aftoniflunent 
at the event. And it immediately difperfed 6l . The 
Belgse everywhere recovered themfelves, took advan- 
tage of the confafion, and, under the command of 
P. 446. their king Cairbar and his brother Cathmor, mfide 
themfelves mafters of the whole country 62 . 

In this exigence the Caledonian monarch, now ad- 
vanced in years, came over again. And with him re- 
turned fuccefs. Cairbar lay with his army upon the 
coaft, to prevent his landing. The forces were routed, 
and Cairbar killed. Cathmor marched up, and at- 
tacked the victorious troops. And Cathmor and all bis 
army fell *\ 



j 
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In this defeat, the royal line of Larthon feemi to Se£fc. IV* 
have been deftroyecL The Belgse would naturally be 
throwu into confufion, and the Britons as naturally take 
advantage of it. The. former, weakened by many de- 
feats, and moft probably without a monarch, would be 
now attacked by the Britons, flirfhed with victory, 
united under one head, Ferad-artho * 4 , and taught by fad 
experience to profecute an offenfive war* And, in 
thefe circumftances, they would certainly be reduced 
by the Britons. So they very probably were at this 
period. And fo they undoubtedly were within fifty or 
fixty years after it. In 326, no lofiger requiring af- 
fiftance from the Caledonians, the Britons fent a body 
of their iflanders into Caledonia, and even fixed a confix 
derable colony within it * 5 . 

This great revolution, in the internal condition of 
Ireland, would give it a new name and figure in Eu- 
rope. It would naturally affume a greater importance, 
as it was now for the fir ft time united under one head. 
And it would as naturally adopt the appellation which 
the confederated Britons had previoufly borne, and 
which the viftors always communicated to the van- 
quished. Thus, together with the Britifh tribes, and 
among fome barbarous nations on the ocean, we find 
the Scoticae gentes enumerated by Porphyry about the 
year 270 66 . We fee the Scoti or Irifh fixing a fettle- 
ment upon the weftern coaft of Caledonia in 320 6 % 
and ravaging the Roman provinces from it about 340 *\ 
And we find the whole number of the Irifh tribes de- 
noted by the appellation of Scoti, before the conclu- ' 
(ion of the fourth century * 9 . 

The 
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Sea, IV. The fi,ft eairasce of the Scot* into Britain ms in the 
?. 447/ yc** 33o * and a €©nfiderable body of them then fettled 
m Caledonia 7 % in the country of the Denodedones and 
the dominions of the Greoae& TI . And they came not 
upon any hoftil& expedition, This tfce great connexion 
that had fcbfifted betwixt the Scots and Creones, the 
frequent reinforcements that had been fent by the latter 
to the former, and the near alliance of the Scottifh and 
Creonian laaonarchs, rouft have eflfe&ually forbidden. And 
they came not merely upon an invitation from the Ca- 
ledonians* and only with a defign to engage in the wars 
with them* Had they landed for this end only, they 
would have regularly lent their affiftance, and never 
have received any fettlements. They therefore crofled 
the fea for another purpofe. And it was in all proba- 
bility this. The kings of Ireland being equally with 
the fov^reigns of the Crcones defcended from Trenmor, 
rand his elder line failing in Offian, " the laft of the 
" race of Fingal 72 ;" the crown of the Creooes de* 
volved to the younger, the family of Conar, and the 
raonarchs of Irejand. Offian lived long after the reft 
of the family, long after Fingal had u fallen afleep 
" with his race of battle 9** as he had feen a new gene- 
ration arife, that " marked no years with their deeds 7 V* 
He died therefore in an advanced old age, and about 
the year 320. The monarch of Ireland would imme- 
diately take pofleffion of the kingdom, and naturally 
give it as an appenage to one of his fons. Fergus was 
accordingly fent with a body of troops and the autho- 
rity of a fovereign 74 . And he landed, took pofleffion 
pf the crpwfy aad fettled bis Scots in the cotf&tty 1A * 

- ' Thus 
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Thus fixed in Caledonia agreeably to the IaW8 of thfcSeft, IV. 
kingdom and' with the fujl CQnfent of the natives, the w " 
Scots readily joined the Pi&s in their iowrfions into the 
Roman provinces. -In 340 the F&9 in general, and 
the Scots confederated with them* hawaffed Valencia 
with perpetual inroads 75 . And thus they continued 
to aft regularly afterwards, jointly crofEng the Chiyd 
in their curroghs, jointly over-running Valentia and 
penetrating into Maxima, and beginning the great aera P. 44^ 
of calamities, which appears fo fadly confpicuous in 
the fncceeding hiftory of Roman, Britaify lancalhire, 
gnd Manchester, 



1 Richard p, 43. and ftoloroy.-^-* Richard's Map^ 
* Richard's map. This (hews the Ifamnum Promonto- 
rium and the Vinderius flu. to have been tranfpofed u* 
Ptolemy.— 4 Eblana muft have been alfo fpoken D-Ebr 
lana, as we have Avon and D-Avon for the fame ap- 
pellation ; and Eb-lan or Deb-Ian fignifies the fortrefo 
on the water.— 5 Richard and Ptolemy for Modona and 
Menapia, and the biographers of Saint Patrick for 
Slanus. — * Richard's map.— 7 Richard's map, O Hal- 
loran's Introd. to the Hift. and Ant. of Ireland, p. 37, 
and Harris's Ware p. 41. — 8 Ptolemy. — 9 Ptolemy and 
Richard's map. — IO Richard's map. — Ptolemy calls them 
Erdinii.-rr " Richard's map and Ptolemy. — IZ Offian 
vol. II. p. 36, — * 3 Richard's map of Ireland has fome 
inaccuracies in it. And Dr. Stukcley's copy has more* 
—The river Buvinda, which is given in Richard's de? 
fcriptifm tp tfc Vplwtfii, a**d n*uJt have been their fouth* 

er* 
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ggfe')TC%em boundary, is given in his map to the Eblani; and 
thefeafe planted to the ndrth as well as fouth of it. 
'the fouthern border of the Eblani, which affuredly 
ran along the Liffy, is carried below it. The fouthern 
iiorder of the Caucii, which Was certainly along the 
Oboca, is alfo carried below it. The Coriondii are 
placed too far to the weft. The Menapii are carried to 
the Barrow. The Brigantes are puflied beyond it. 
*' : And the. Scoti, who fliould be all to the eaft of the 
Shannon, are all placed to the weft of it. —Dr. Stuke- 
ley has copied moft of thefe miftakes, and added others. 
He has fuffered the names to be disfigured by the negli- 
gence of the engraver, Vodiae being changed into Vo- 
cliae, Sena into Lena, Argita into Argela,, Darabona 
ifito Danaebona, &c. He has omitted feveral names 

P. 449. aftd places ; of the former, the Libnius, Nagtiata, and 
Robogdium; and, of the latter, the Vodium Promon- 
torium, Benifamnium Promontorium, and Infula Ve- 
nicnia. And the Voluntii are brought down only to 
the river Deva, the Eblani are fixed in all the country 
betwixt the Deva and Buvinda, and the Rhebius Lacus 
is carried too far to the north of the Magnus Sinus.— 
14 Richard p. 50. A. M. 3650. — - 15 P. 42. Richard, 
Certiflimum eft Damnios, Voluntios, Brigantes, Cangos, 
aliafque nationes, origine fuifle BritannicS, quse eo poftea 
[poll Scotos] trajecerunt. — l6 Iwerddon is the name of 
Ireland among the Welfh at prefent, Iuer Ton or the 
weftern country. — l7 Richard p. 42, Quae eo — traje- 
cerunt poftquam Divitiacus — vel duces 'alii viftores illis 
domi tumultum fecerant ; and p. 50, Circa hsec tem- 
pbra.-— x * Richard p. $o t In Hiberniam commigrarunt * 
1 - cjefli 
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eje&i a Belgis Britones* ibigue fedcs pofuerunt,* ex illoS^ Iv r 
tempore Scotti appellati; and Macpherfon in Offian "' 

vol.1, p. 130. and v6l. II. Preface p. v. — ,9 Agric 
Vit. c. 24. A legion and a tolerable number of auxi- 
liaries were then juftly deemed fufficient to reduce the 
ifland,- fo thinly was the country inhabited, fo much 
were moft of the colonies in their infancy, and fo little 
were they united together.— r*° P. 42, Certiffimum eft 
Damnios, Voluntios, Brigantes, Cahgos, aliafque na- 
tiones origine fuiffe Eritannica, quae eo poftea [poft 
Scotos] trajecerunt, poftquam vel Divitiacus, vel .Clau- 
dius, vel Oftorius, vel duces alii vi&ores illis domi tu- 
multum fecerant ; and p. 45, Non poffura non in hoc- 
loco monere, Damnios, Voluntios, Brigantes, & Can* 
gianos, Drones fuiffe Britannicae originis nationes, qua?, 
cum vel ab hofte finitimo non daretur quies, vel tot tan- 
taque exigerentur tributa quibus folvendis fe impares 
intelligerent, — in hanc terrain trajecerunt. — ** Richard 
p. 44, Mediolanum. — " Diodorus- p. 355. And fee 
Camden c. 13 14. — a3 So Cara&acus is called by the 
Welfli Caradoc and Caradaqc, and a river in Somerfet- 
fhire Thone and Taun. So Cadwallon or Cadwallaun, 
Maur or Mor, Great, and a hundred others. Thus 
alfo* in Lancafhire particularly, one river is popularly 
called and written Laun or Lon, and our own Tame 
both Taum and Tom. — %A The Caraabii are more P. 45* 
ftrangely denominated Cornini by Ravennas. — * 5 Offian 
vol. I. p. 5. An iflet in the lake of Killarney is ftill 
palled Inifc-Fallin, as we have Beg-eri or Little Ireland, 
an iflet in the county of Wexford.— 26 Mona p. 305.— * 
* 7 p. 302, ibi<J. — And fee Sax. Chron. p. 11 and 12, 
,. * " " 3 ' * and 
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Se&. IV, and Adamnan's life of Columba 1. ii. c. 34. in Colgan's 
Afta Sanftorum Hiberniae, vol. II. p. 358, and a note 
vol. II. p. 384. — l9 P. 14* — * 9 Camden c. 808. and 
Mona p. 27.— - J0 Oflian vol. t. p. 3, 7, 148, Vol. II. 
p. 72, and Crit. Diff. p. 97. And fee Nennius c. 8, 
Guiher Cet Guely, or Caer Kidwelly. And the fame 
clifion ran through all the Celtick, as in the Gallick 
Rhodanus or Rhone, the Gallick Matron^ or Marne, 
&c. ; and continued in the Saxon and to this day remains 
. in the Englifh, as in Ethelward pronounced Elward, 
Clothes Go's, Them *Em, Boatfwain Bofon, North 
and South Nor and Sou, NorthwoOc^ Norwood, South- 
wold-bay Solebay, &c. &c. — 3 * In an addrefs of Va- 
lerius Flaccus to Vefpafian, he fays thus, 

Tuque o pelagi cui major aperti 
Fama, Cakdonius poftquam tua carbafa vexit 
Oceanus, Phrygios pr&s indignatus Iulos. 
Here we fee the word, Cakdonius, applied even to the 
BritHh Channel, to the fea which is faid to have dif- 
damed the yoke of Csefar by defffoying his veffels. 
And, even at the- death of Vefpafian, the Romans had 
• not yet entered the real Caledonia at all* And in The 
Genuine Hift. of the Britons I have produced another 
kiftance exaftly correfpondent to this, which (hews the 
coaft adjoining to this fea, and the vfery fliore at which 
Caefar's navy was deftroyed, to have been called Cale- 
donia as early even as the reign of Nero. See 1 p. 124. 
— ~ * a Suetonius p. 240, Oxon. He fpeaks of them only 
as two Rates? And Richard does the fame, calling all 
the fouthern tribes from Kent ot Suffex (p. 18) to the 
Land's-End by the two appellations of the B'elga? and 

Dam* 
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Damnonli (p. 1 7). -— 33 Richard p. 42, Claudius. — Sed. IV, 
34 Offian fol. II. p. i «9 and 131, and vol. II. p. 143 
and 145. — 35 Ch. xi. f. 2. — 3<J Offian p. 131 vol. II. — 
37 Richard and Ptolemy. — 38 Richard Iter 16. — M Ri- 
chard p. 51, A. M. 4050, circa hsec tempora, reM4 
Britannia, Cangi & Brigantes in Hiberniam commigra- 
rant, fedefque ibi pofuerant; and p. 42, Oftorius.— • 
40 Richard p. 43. — 4 * Ardven or Arden was the name 
of the fea-coaft of Weftern Caledonia, from the upper 
end of Lochaber or the prefent Morvain, Fingal's resi- 
dence, quite to the Friths and the Wall (fee Offian vol. I. 
p. 95 and 96) ; if it did not include, which I fufpeft it 
did, the whole penififula of Caledonia*— Offian vol. IT. 
p. 36. — "Ibid* — 43 P.*3o.~ 44 P. 130 and 36.— 
4S P. 36 and 37.— * P. 37 and 38,— 47 P. 38 and 31. 
— 4i Ibid.— 49 P. 38. — 50 P. 31, and Harris's Ware's 
Ant. p. 44.—* 51 Offian ibid., c< The king erf the race o( 
" their fathers." — 5 *P. 30. — 53 Themoria, civitas ubi etiam 
tone regni Scotorum erat caput, S. Patricii Vita, p. 316. 
torn iii. in Bedae Opera omnia, Bafil. 1563 ; and Wararf 
Ant. Hib* London 1564* c. 22. p. $$. — 54 Offian 
vol. I. p. 31 and 32. — 5S Vol. II. p. 58 and 66.— 
56 Vol. II. p. 58, $9> 66, 6t> and 68.— $7 Vol. II. 
p. 18 and 141. — 58 Vol.1, p. 151, &c. — S9 P. 166. 
— *° Vol. II. p. 21 and 22, and Themoria civitas ubi 
etiam tunc regni Scotorum erat caput (Patricii Vita 

p. 316).— °* Vol. I. p. i66.^ % P. 1 66. vol. I. &c 

63 Vol. H. p. 6 — 1.5 and p. 23 and 149. — * 4 Vol. II. 
p. 155, He was the fecond fon of.Cairbar (p. 141. 
vol. II), and uncle to the lately murdered Cormac. — 
* 5 Richard p. 53, A. M. 4320, duftu regis Ferguffii in 

Britan- 
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S$3. IV* Britanniam tranfeuat Scdtti* tbique fedem figunt. — 
* 66 Jcrora in Epift. ad Ctefiphontem.— - 67 Richard p. 53. 
— 68 A* Marcellinus lib. xxvii. c, 8, and Genuine Hift. 
qf the Britons, p. 170 — 171. — 69 Ware's Patricii Opuf- 
cula (London 1656) p. 16 5 Glaudian dt laud. StiL 1. ii 
p. 140. Elzevir 1677, Totam cummovit lernepa Scotus 5 
P»4P* and Patricii Vita p. 316, And in Bede's Hifh lib. iii. 
£• 3. we find the Belgae of the fouth exprefsly denomi- 
nated Scots.,— 7 ° Richard p. 53, and Rede's Hift. lib. i. 
c» 1. — 7I Gildas c. 1 1, Scoti a Circio, and c. 15, Trans 
Tithicam vallem vefti-^-ScqtQrviin Pi&orumque' greges, 
jind Bede 1. u c. i* The words Tithdca vallis in Gik 
das, which have been fa ftr^ngely twifted and inter- 
preted, are nothing more thw one of Gildas's wild and 
poetically manufactured expreffions, Tethiea vallis or 
the abyfs of the fea«— 72 Offian vol. I. p. 236. See alfo 
p. 48 and 59. — 73 P* 48 and 71, 59, 8i, 236, 2 60 and 
• 267, vol. I. ; and p. 203 vol. IL, — Fingal, by the tra- 
dition, of Ireland, died in 283. -~» 74 Richard ,p« 53.— 
75 Aramiaaus lib. ?xvii. c. 8, &q< 

M E M; 

For a ftill fuller elucidation of this portion of hiftory, 
fee the Genuine Hiftory of the Britons afferted againft 
Mr. Macpherfon* written fince the firft edition, and 
confirming and improving the notices here delivered* 
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THE provinces being thus vigorotilty aflailed tipoh ' 
the north and eaft; and thelenth, the feventh, and the. 
twentieth legions probably tratifported out of the ifland 
about the fame period, as I have fhewn the laft 8f them 
to have been refident among us to the middle nearly of 
the fourth century * ; the remaining troops were only 
the fixth Vi&orious and the fedond Auguftan legions, 
and a body oF auxiliaries. This, however* was more 
than the regular number belonging to two legions. 
And it was nearly the whole for four. As the auxiliary 
cavalry wks double, in number to the legionary* as the 
latter was fomewhat more than feven hundred men to 
each legion* and the former was thrown into alae or in- 
dependent troops of four or five hundred 2 ; fix alae would 
be the complement of auxiliary horfe for a couple of 
legions. But the Notitia exprefsly mentions eleven bo- 
dies of cavalry in the ifland, five of them fpecified as 
alse, and the other fix forming, like them, as many p. 4 ^ # 
diftinft garrifons, and being therefore in all probability 
nearly -equal to them in number. And though, as I 
have formerly . (hewn 3 , fixteen cohorts made up the 
complement of auxiliary foot for a couple of legion*, 
the Notitia enumerates feventeen; ami mentions, befides, 
Bxteen auxiliary: numeri or bodies, that, like them, formed 
is many garrifon9, and were nearly equal to them in 
ill probability. The number of auxiliary horfe coin- 
cides pretty nearly with that of auxiliary foot ; and 
Vol; II. S % both 
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Se£. V, both together compofe almoft the whole complement of 
auxiliaries for four legions. And the total amount of 
the forces in Britain, at this period, was probably 
about twelve thoufand legionary foot and twenty- 
four thoufand auxiliary, and one thoufand four hun- 
dred legionary and five thoufand auxiliary horfe; or 
' thirty-fix thoufand infantry, and fix or feven thoufand 
cavalry. 

Thefe, as I have previoufly fhewn 4 , were totally in- 
fufficient of themfelves to garrifon the various ftatk>ns 
of the ifland. And it was never intended that they 
{hould. A confiderable change muft have been de- 
signed ip the difpofition of the forces. And a new ap- 
pearance was given to the military afpe& of the coun- 
try. The troops were no longer difpofed in long 
lines of forts, and ranged acrofs the ifland in every 
direction. The Romans ordered almoft all their men 
from their camps, and quartered them upon Ac northern 
and eaitern frontiers 5 . And the interiour parts of the 
country no longer required any garrifons, Secured from 
the fear of infurre&ions by the legionary citizens in 
the colonies, and by the Romanized difpofition of the 
Britons. 

This change in the arrangemement of the forces 
feems to have happened in the year 394. The Scot- 
tifb invafion of Roman Britain, which (hall be described 
immediately, was probably occafioned by it. That 
was made in 395, as I fhall foon endeavour 
ftiew. And one winter was fufficient, and one re« 
quifite, to raife the large army which the Soots col* 
le&cd for the expedition. In 394, therefore, the Ro* 

mans 
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mans broke up the regular lines of their encampments, Seft. V. 
deferted nearly all the forts in the center of the ifland p. 4534 
and on the weftern coaft, and filed off to the eafterni 
ihore and the northern wait. And in that year, tori- 
fequently, they put an end to their long-continued en- 
campment in the Caftie-field, and on the fite of the 
church and college, at Manchefler ; the firfl cohort of? 
the Frifini, Frifiaci, or Frixagi marching away into the 
north *, and finally leaving us juft three hundred and ' 
fifteen years from the efe&ion of Madchdfter in the 
field of Aldport, about four hundred and fifty from 
its conftrudion upon Caftle-field, and about nine hun* 
dred from the firft entrance of a colony into the pariih 
and the county. 

As the Romans previoufly carried their arms into thd 
mediterranean parts of the ifland, they fecured theif 4 
conquefts by a range of forts upon their northern bor* 
der ; to cut off 1 the communication betwixt the conquered 
and uncotiqtf ered Britons, and prevent any irivifion of 
the country by the latter < Thus Oftdrius, as Tacitus 
informs us, carried a regular Chain of camps alorig the 
Severn and the Upper Avort* the Avon of Glouteftet? 
fliire, Warwickflhire* and Northamptonflurfc, add the 
genuine and long-loft Antona of that hiftoriaii j and af- 
terwards continued it, as fait feems plainly fr> ihew Us> 
along the Nen of Northamptonshire; to the iftarfhes of 
the eaftern coaft \ A fecond feries was alfo drawn 
from the Eden to the Tyne, bfefore the reigti of Ha- 
drian 8 * And a third Was coiiftru&ed by Agricola be* 
twixt the friths of Forth and Cluyd 9 . Thefe the Ro* 
mans laid out at their firft reduction of the country* 

8a And 
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Sea. V. And they regularly continued them afterwards, on their 
. peaceable fettlefflent in the provinces. But as the Ca- 
ledonians, in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian; had 
over-run Valentia and penetrated into Maxima IO , pretty 
. certainly avoiding the frequent forts in the narrow 
ifthmus betwixt the friths, by croffing the Kelvin from 
the country of the Attacotti below Bemulie, and after- 

P. 4S4. wards palling betwixt the fewer forts on the wider ifthmus 
of Cumberland and Northumberland ; Hadrian con- 
nected the latter by a regular wall of turf". And 
the Britons again paffing the forts betwixt the friths in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius la , and invading the land 
*>f the Novantes u ; Lollius united the former by ano- 
ther, and carried the wall and the forts into the country 
of the Attacotti, and nearly up to their capital I4 . 
Hadrian meant not by the one ereftion to refign the pro- 
vince of Valentia to the Caledonians, any more than 
Severus meant it by rebuilding the wall of ftone '\ 
when he was juft returning from or advancing to the 
intended fubje&ion of all Caledonia. And Hadrian de- 
signed not to cede Valentia to the enemy, any more 
than Lollius defigned to cede the conquefts of Agricola 
in the country of the Horeftii, when he was even pre- 
paring to reduce all the Caledonians, and had a&ually 
reduced the Attacotti. The walls were ere^ed to con- 
tinue, the chain unbroken . from fort to fort, and pre- 
clude the Caledonians from flipping by the forts and 
ravaging the country. They could no longer pais by 
the ftations on the friths and rivers. And, if they even 
croffcd the former in their veffcls, they were liable to 
•be attacked by the troops from ihet country, and wert 

5 effeftually 
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effe&ually reftrained in their progrefs by the wall be- Sca.V. 
twixt the fivers. Valentia was conftantly retained in """""^ 
the power of the Romans ; the kingdom of the Novantes 
being fubjeft to them at the period of the invafion, and 
betwixt the conftruflion of Hadrian's and the ereftion 
of Antoninus's rampart ie . And the whole province 
remained under their dominion to the days of Severus 1? , 
the reign of Conftantine l8 , and the final feceffion of * 
the Ropians from the ifland 19 . 

But now, when they collected their forces to the 
northern and eaftern border, and even many years be- 
fore this period, in that of Antonine's Itinerary ; they 
appear not to have made the farther wall the prin- 
cipal barrier of the country, and to have lined it parti- 
cularly with troops. The ready paffage and cuftomary 
conveyance of the Pifts and Scots acrofs the frith of p. 455. 
Cluyd into the province xo , rendered any large garrifon 
fuperfluous. One, however, was conftantly kept there ". 
In the time of Antonine's Itinerary, and in that of 
the Notitia, the Romans muft ftill have maintained a 
garrifon at the wall, as they ftill retained the province 
of Valentia. And, in both, the Caledonians appear to 
have not feized at all, as they certainly would if there 
had -been no garrifon there, even the northern and 
more neighbouring parts of the region. They ap- 
pear only .to have infefted it with their former in- 
roads, crofting the Cluyd, and ravaging the coun- 
try "• , And they fir ft took poflelfion even of the more 
northerly parts of it, only at the final departure of the 
Romans from the ifland a3 . 

S3 If 
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&&. v. if we examine the Itinerary of Antonine and the ac? 
* ^ ^counts of the Nptitia, unbiaffed by the determination* 
pf our prefent antiquarians, and attentive only to the 
pbvious import of the notices ; we (hall find this re*- 
foning £Qnfirqj,c4 by jthe pne ? aftd jUuftrated by th* 
pther. 

The firft Iter of Antonine bears this title prefixed to 
It, A Limit* u e. A vallo Pr«toriupji yfque j apd after* 
Wards enumerates thefe towns, 

A Breinenio 
Corftopitjunu— 
This, therefore, b,egins frpm one of the wails : and I 
the jearly nomination of Bremeniuin pjroves it tp 
bpgin from that of Antoninus^ the great ]Limes or 
boundary of Roman Britain. And JJremeniium is de- 
jnopftrated by an infeription %4 tp be the prefent Rie- 
phefter in Northumberland, about eighteen miles to the 
f T 456. north of Seyems's rampart. The fecopd Iter of Anto- 
nine exhibit^ this tijtlc and thefe naines, 
A Vallo ad Pprtiim Ritup^?, 
A BJato Bulgio 

Caflra Exploratorum m. p. 12. 
Luguvallip m. p f }% f 

Th}s, therefore, commences equally from one of At 
walls, and, as the mention afterwards of Lyguvallimn 
#empnftrates, equally from that of Antpn|nijs. And 
Luguyallium was certainly at the rampart pf Scyerus, 
jjnd in the fifth Iter 15 aftually denominated Luguval- 
fium Ad Vallum. Thus plainly are two Itinera pf An- 
fonine (hewn to begin from the more northerly rampart, 
#}<}t£ firayetfe the whole proTiQC^Ofyglfntia* And 

to 
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thus clearly do the Romans appear to have garrifoncd Scft. V. 
the walls betwixt the friths, even as late as the reign ^" % 
of Conftantine and in a part of the fourth century. 

But the Notitia is Hill more particular. It not only 
points out the continuance of the Roman foldiers at the 
northern fence. It fpecifies the number of forts that 
were garrifoned at it. And it gives us a lift of the 
forces that were quartered in them. Twenty-three fta- 
tions are placed by the Notitia per lineam Valli. And 
the firft eighteen of thefe are demonftrated by Mr* 
Horfeley, to range along the line of the fouthern wall * 5 . 
Thefe eighteen compofe the whole length of that ex- 
tended chain of forts, which fecured the rampart of 
Severus 26 . And where then (hall we fettle the other 
five ? We aft in full contradi&ion to the declaration of the 
Notitia, if with Mr. Horfeley we transfer them from 
the line of the Wall, and plant them at a diftance from 
it. They are declared as exprefsly as the others to be 
per lineam Valli. Demonftration fhews them not to 
have been placed along the fouthern wall. And Pre- 
judice therefore muft acknowledge them to have beea 
along the northern, 

But there is one very remarkable circumftance in the 
two above mentioned Itinera of Antonine, which has never ' 
been obfer ved by the critiqks. One of them begins thus, 

A Limite i, e. A Vallo Praetorium ufcji F. 457. 

A BfcEMENIO 

Corftopitum m. p. 20 5 
And the other thus, 

A Vallo ad Portum Ritupas, 

A BLATO BULGIO 

Caftra Exploratorum ra. p. «• 

§4 Only 
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&*• v « Orfy thefe Itinera begin iiuthis extraordinary .manner. 
And this alone pretty evidentlyrpoints out, that fome 
ftation or ftations hate been omitted in the copies, be- 
fore A Bramenio in the one and A Blato Bulgio in the 
other. Had not this been the cafe, the commencing 
point would have been the wall in both, and Breme- 
niUm or JJlatum Bulgium could have ranked only as 
an intermediate ftation in either. And this is proved 
to be true by the Itinerary of Richard. We have the 
very fame route defcribed by his fifth Iter, as is traced 
by the firft of. Antonine. And the ftations, that are 
forgotten in the latter, are enumerated in the former. 

Antonine's ift» 

A Limite i. e. A Vallo Prae- 

torium ufq; — m. p. 156. 



A Bremeqio. 



{ 



Corftopitum m. p. 20 
Vindomora m, p. 9 
Vinovia m. p. 19 
Catarra&oni m, p. %2 
Ifurium m. p. 241 
Eburacumm. p. 17 J 
Derventiope m. p. 7 
Delgovitia m. p. 13 
Pmorio m. p. 25 



Richard's 5th. 




A Limite Praeturiam 


l ufqj 


fie, 


, 


Curia m t p. , , . , 


• 


Ad Fines m. p. . 


• • 


Bremenio m. p. . 


• * 


Corftoplio 


20 


Vindomora 


9 


Vindovia 


*9 


Catarra&oni 


22 


Eboraco 


40 


DerventioOQ 


7 


Delgovicia 


*3 


Prseturio 


*5» 



9k 458. Thus was a Rom^n garrifon continued at the wall of 
Antoninus, to the final departure of the Romans from 
the ifjand, The number of troops, however, which 



' ) 



was 
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waa flattened at it, was. very inconfidcrable for the Tea- S*a. V. 
fons which I have already fuggefted. The only forts 
that, were garrifoned at all were five, Glannzbanta* 
Alione, Bremetenracum, Olenacum, and Virofidum *'• 
And the forces, that were lodged in them, were only 
four cohorts and a body of cuiraffiers a8 ; The Aations 
were pretty .certainly the five,, which ftill appear more 
confiderable than the reft betwixt the friths ; New 
Kirkpatrick, Bemulie^ Barhill, Caftle-cary, and Rough - 
qaftie, % The firft is defcribed as a very large fort, the 
J'ecQDd as a prodigious one, the third as very large 
and well preferved, the fourth as magnificent and beflk 
preferved of any, .and the fifth as vaft, magnificent, and . 
entire 2 *. And, fince the eighteen upon Severus's yrall . 
are certainly enumerated from eaft to weft 30 , the re- 
maining five along Antoainus's are probably reckoned 
in the fame dire&ion ; and Glannibanta is Rough-cattle, 
Alione Caftle-cary, Bremetenracum Barhill, Olenacum 
Bemulie, and Virofidum New Kirkpatrick 3I . 

But the main body of the troops was now ftationed 
along the line of Severus's wall, and the eaftern atflJr 
fouth-eaftern coaft. The latter was guarded by ten fta-? 
tions, reaching from Yorkfliire into Suffex 3X . The 
former was raifed eight Roman feet in thicknefs an4 
twelve in height, was ftrengthened with various tur- 
rets, and fecured by eighteen forts 33 . And in one of 
thefe, Vindobala or Rutchefter, the old garrifon of our 
Caftle-field, and the firft cohort of the Frieflanders, 
was now fettled by the Romans 3 \ 

This grand alteration, in the number and difpofition 
of the Pwoman troops within the ifland, was pretty cer- 
tainly 
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&A. V. tainly the caufe of that great invafion, which was 
" made at this period from Ireland. The firff defcent 
upon the provinces, which had been attempted from 
that country with a view of conqueft, it mud have re* 
fulted from fome particular, circumftances in the inte- 
riour condition of Britain, and fome very inviting 

F. 459. change in the ftate of our weftern coaft. And nothing 
lefs could have been the caufe of fo remarkable an in- 
vafion, I think, than the equally remarkable revolution 
in the internal hiftory of Britain, the general defertion 
of the ftationary lines, and the retirement of the troops 
from the weftern counties. By the new arrangement of 
the forces, the whole, extent of the ifland, from the 
fouth of Weftmoreland to the (hore of Cornwall, was 
left expofed and defencelefs ". Had the Irifli invaded 
the weftern coaft with any confiderable armament be* 
fore, the Romans would have left fome forces en- 
camped upon it at prefent. And therefore, if the 
latter had not withdrawn all the ftationary garrifons 
from the coaft, the former would not have invaded it 
with fo confiderable a one now. But, apprized of the 
new military arrangements, and ftimulated with the 
inviting profpeft of coqqueft 3<s , they refqlved, upon 
fm expedition againft the whole weftern Ihore of Eng- 
land. 

This was executed in the year 395. It was made 
and repelled after the death of Thcodofius in the Ja- 
nuary of that year, and during the minority of Ho- 
porius and the regency of Stilicho 37 . And it was 
equally made and repelled a hundred and forty-fix 
yp?tr$ before Maelgun Guwedh began to reign over the 

Ordo vices; 
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Ordovices ,f ; and the commencement of his reign Was Se&. V. 
before the death of Arthur and 542 **. The former 
date reduces the faft to the year 395, or fome imme- 
diately Succeeding one. And the latter carries it back 
jto that year in particular, the commencement of Mael- 
gun's reign being to be reckoned from $41 at the 
loweft, and the deduction of a hundred and forty-fix 
from this number leaving us precifely three hundred 
*nd ninety-five. 

Neil Ma^Gaillac was now monarch of the IrKh .*% 
the Neal or chief qf the Gaelick or Gauls 4 \ And he 
raifed the whole united power of the ifland, and em- 
barked them upon his fmall craft **. The Briti{h fea- 
boats were furnifhed with mails and fails. But they 
were frequently worked by the hand, the rowers fing- 
tag to the chime of their oars and the mufick of the 
harp 4I . And the admiral's fliip carried a fhield upon ?*'4ta 
the ipaft, which was a fufficient mark of itfelf in the day, 
and was frequently beat upon as a fignal in the night j 
the whole fleet fleering by the liars, and the boats being . 
drawn ppon the beach at landing 44 . Thus equipped, 
the Irifh ranged with their umnetous navy along the 
coaft of Lancafhire, lan4ed in the Ifle of Man, and 
reduced it 4$ . They ma<}e a defcent upon North- 
Wale?, ajid fubdued a confiderable portion qf the 
icountry t They difembariced a body of thejur troop* 
jn tfi£ dominions of the Dimetse, and conquered the 
greatefl: pap pf them 4# . And they afterwards ex- 
tended their arms to the fouthern channel 47 . Thtf 
#ne$pe$ed PYMw * ^pweirp^ leas focm afterwards »e? 

pelled, 
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Sa&.V* petted./ As* in fo -critical a period, the troops of* the 
eaft and north could not be ordered away to the weftern 
fhore, other forces were fent over by Stilicho 4 % and 
joined- by a large rbody of the provincials, legionary 
citizens and original Britons without doubt, under the 
command of Cunedag the monarch of the Ottadini 49 . 
And the Scots were attacked* defeated, and driven to 
th^ir ihips, with fo great a carnage, that they never 
afterwards attempted any defcents of conqueft upon our 
weflern coaft: 50 . 

.• But the period was now arrived, that the Roman em- 
pire,- having done . the great work for which it was 
ere&ed by Providence, having long conne&ed the cen- 
tral nations of the globe with a chain of amity, was 
to be demoliflied for ever; that HE, who had al- 
ready converted to the Chriftian faith all the nations 
which lay within the pale of the Roman empire, de- 
figned to bring the uncivilized tribes of Europe into 
the one, in order to profelyte them to the other ; and 
that the miferies, which had been fo wantonly fcattered 
over half the world by the Romans, were to be feverely 
retorted ppon them. God fummoned the favage na- 
tions of the north, to come and eraze the mighty ftruc- 
ture of their empire, and avepge the injuries of the 

P. 461. nations around them. The Roman legionaries, once 
the invincible of the. earth, now retired on every fide 
towards the heart of the empire. And Rome,. once the 
tyrant of the world, daily fhrunk into herfelf j contract- 
ing, the dimenfions of her, territories, and lofing the 
formidablenefs of her name. In this awful crifis the 

Roman 
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Roman foldiers finally defcrted the ifland* of Britain; Se6b^ V^ 
in the year of the Chriftian sera 446 5I ; five hundred 
and one years after their firft defcent upon the ifland, 
four hundred and three after their fettlement in the 
country, and three hundred and fixty-feven after their 
entrance into Lancafhire. 



* S. 1. — * See b. I.ch. ii. f. 2. and ch. vi. f. 4.—^ 
3 Ch. ii: f. 2.— 4 Chap. vi. f. 4.— 5 Notitia. — * Ibid. So 
the Saxons were denominated Safenach and Saxenach 
by the Irifh, and the Siftuntii called Siftuntiaci, the Bri- 
tanni Britannici, and the Poeni Punici. — ? Tacitus Ann. 

• lib. xii; c. 31, and Richard's Iter 14, Sariconio 11 
Glebon 15, Ad Antonam 15, Alauna 15. This ferves 
to fix the Antona of Tacitus decifively, Gloucefter-on 
one fide and Alcefter on the other fettling Ad Anto- 
nam about Eveftiam or Bengeworth, and on the Upper 
Avon. And Gale's Eflay in Leland's Itun t. VI. pi 
143, 1769, ferves to fliew, that additional links were 
made to the 'chain* to continue it along the Nen* to the 
marflies. Bf this fcheme ? the paflfage ; in Tacitus is 
now for the firft time interpreted literally, and hiftory 
and faft are reconciled together. — 8 Hprfeley p. 98, 
compared with p. 158. — 9 Agric. Vit. c. 123. 1— XQ Ta- 
citus Hift. lib. i. c* 2, Perdoftiita Britannia & Jlatim 
umiffa ; Spartian c. 5. of Hadrian, Britanni teheri fub 
Romana ditiohe non poterant &c. ; arid Richard p. 59^ 
Suh quo pTrebellio} duae provincial, Vefpafiana Iciliccn 

Jbc M#ata [or Yaleotia p. a8]> fra&se flint, — Circa idem 
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$sftw V« tiwfas infulam bancce vifitans Hadrianus tec. — " The 
~ forts betwixt the Friths hare been twice as dofe as 
thole along the wall of Severus (Horfeley p. 173); 
and Spartian c. 1 1, Primus. — " A*t%a$> hxat rw & 
B$cw>* BpiJ^c* THN nOAAHN, ty £lIE2BAINEIN 
xou xjoi uw roig 07rh9t( tiptoe* Tip rawioot \uwQO» f wrtjxow 
Ib/urny (Paufanias Arcad. lib. viii. p. 689, Lipfis 
1696). Thefe words have been applied to the Brigan- 
tes of Maxima by Mr. Horfeley, Mr. Camden, &c, and 
ft> the Selgovae and others of Valentia by Mr. Carte ; 
but can fuk neither of them. The Brigantes of Maxi- 
ma had had all their land conquered before. And the 

F. 46?. Brigantes of Valentia had either had all theirs before, 
or had it now. The Brigantes of Caledonia, alone, 
iuffered a diminution of their territories at this period. 
And they loft tyy wsfctep, the whole of Vefpafiana, in 
confequence of their invafion of Valentig. And ac- 
cordingly Lollius is declared by Richard to have reco- 
vered Valentia from the Britons (p. 59)-— 13 See Carte 
p. 140, the only perfon that fettled Genounia right* 
So on one of Cunobeline's coins, Pegge4— -2, we 
have Npvanei for Novantes, and in Ptolemy Tri- 
Boantes for Trinovantes. Nou, a New-comer, makes 
Nou-en, Nou-an, or Nou-ant in the plural. — ,4 Capi- 
tolinus c. 5* of Antoninus Pius. — 1S Spartian in Se- 
vens c. 22- — xe So aifo Netfyerby in Vakntia was cer- 
tainly a Roman ftation daring the reign of Hadrian 
(Horfeley p. 271).— I7 Herodian lib. iii. c* 48, Xapifc* 
— * 8 Antonini Iter 1, aid Richard p* 53. — 19 No- 
tida reckons Valentia as one of the live province*, that 

were 
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were then fubjeft to the Vicar of Britain j and Gildas &&• v » 
c. i $> Murotenus* •— *° Gildas c* 1 3 and 15. — %l See w 
Offian v. I. p. 95, where Ofcar engages ,wkh Caroa 
" king of (hips' 9 at the wall of Antoninus. And this 
Caros is fuppofed by Mr. Macpherfon, and from him 
by Dr. Henry in his new Hiftory of Great Britain v.Ii 
4to 17.71, p. 425 — 426, to be the famous Caraufius* 
But how could Ofcar attack Garaufius in 287, or 
rather in 290 ; and Fingal, who oppofed Caracalla in 
211, be afterwards able to fight Cathmor (vol. II. p. 
8, Sec.)? Fingal muft have been then near a hundred 
years of age. As Ofcar died young, he was probably 
about twenty at the period of this attack ; and, if 
we allow his father to be twenty at the birth of hinv 
we come to the year 260 or thereabouts.-— ■** Gildas 
€-,iij *3» an( * *5- Gildas begins thefe ravages, from 
383 or the paffage of Mazimus into Gaul,— ** Gildas 
c. 15.-— a4 Horfeley N° 95. of Northumberland. — 
* 5 B. I. ch. vii and ix. — * 6 -Ch. vii. — %1 Notitia.-* 
a8 Ibid.— ** Gordonfs Itin. Septen. 53, 54, 57, and 59, 
and Horfeley p. 169 and 198 and 170.— -*° Horfeley ♦ 
p. iio;«-t 3? If the Glannoventa of Antoninus (Iter 10) 
be not different from the Glannibanta of the Notkia, 
as the Alone of the one (Iter 10) is evinced, by its 
diftanoe of thirty Itinerary miles from Glannoventa, to 
be very different from the Alione of the other ; the 
tenth Iter of Antonine would tffue from the eafterji 
end of the wall, as the firft of Antonine and the fifth P. 4^ 
of Richard commence from the weftern, and is pro- 
bably* as much maimed ?t the beginning as the firft. 

This 
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Sea. V. , This rente would carry the road in a ftraight direffiofl 
from north-eaft to foUth-weft, and not in fo ftraftge a 
courfeasMr. Horfeley has given it; firft tending to 
*he north-weft to Old Town, then turning nearly weft 
to Whitley Cattle, and then, and not before, proceed* 
ing to the fouth-weft. Add this "would carry it (I ap- 
prehend) nearly by Peebles to Appleby; leaving 
Whitley-Caftle a little diftant on the! left, and pointing 
direftly into Lancafliire and Chefliire* — 3 * Notitia.-* 
33 Richard p. 28, and Notitia.— -See Bede Hift. lib. i. 
c. 12. — 34 Notitia, and Horfeley p. 105* Soirie of the 
thirteen interiour. ftations were mbft probably in Va- 
lentia. — 35 Notitia.-r- 36 Nennius -p. 142 (Bertram), Ad 
Jiabitandum. — 37 Claudian de Laud. Stil. L .ir>— Me— 
*ne juvit Stilicho. — 38 Nennius p. 142. — See a miftake 
therefore in Carte p; 2 1 3, a Note. — 39 The Triades in 
;Carte p. 213, and Vaughan's Chron. in Carte p. 202. 
— 4 ° Carte p. 1 75.— 4I See Nobilfe in Lhuyd.— 4a Clau* 
<Jian de L. Stil. 1. ii, — Totam cum movit Iernem Sco- 
f tus, & infefto fpumavit remige Tethys. — 43 Claudian 
' ibid.; and Offian p. 84. vol. i. — 44 P. 162 and 66. 
vol. ii. and p. 75* vol. i. — 4 * Nennius p. 102 and 142, 
Eubonia; and fee c. ii. Nennius. — 46 Neimius ibid.— 

47 Carte p. 169, from the Lives of the Irifli Saints.— 

48 Claudian ibid.*— 49 Nennius p. 102 and 142, regione 
tManau Guotadin. — 5 ° Nennius p. 142, ab qmnibus re- 
gionibus Britannicis.— 5I See b. II. c. i. f. 2. 
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I 

On account of thofe reference* td thfo W6r£ hx the 
Genuine Hiftory of , the Britons Afferted, for which I 
have regularly noted the pages of the Quarto on thg 
margins of the prefent; it is proper to remark/ that 
the obfervations in p. 466 &o, fometimes referred to 
fliere, are now incorporated into others, and placed 19 
Appendix N° L 
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WE have now purfued the hiftory of Manchefter 
to that important period in the annals of the 
ifland, the confolidation of its five provinces into one 
empire, and the defcent of the Saxons on the whole. 

' We have feen the large extent of the parifh a wild 
unfrequented traft of woodland, inhabited merely by 
the boar, the bull, and the wolf, and traverfed only 
by the hunters of the neighbouring country. And 
we have feen it felefted by the monarch of Lancafhire 
for the feat of a fort in the woods, and a fort aftually 
fettled in the middle of it. Such was the very early 
origin of the population of the parifh, and the firft 
commencement of a town within it. And the rude 
out-lines of the one, and the faint principle of the 
other, began about fifty years before the Chriftian sera, 
and within the compafs of the Caftle-field. 

The foreft affumes a new life and colouring from it. 
And the filehce and folitude, that have regularly pre- 
vailed before, are ndw interrupted by the refort of foU 
diers to the fortrefs, the excurfions of hunters from the 
•field, -and the voices of the garrifon on the banks of 
- the Medlock. 

But 
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But that warlike tribe of Latium, which, from a fmall 
afTemblage of outlaws on the heights of the Tiber, 
-kad amazingly become the lords of Italy, the friafters df 
Gaul, and the conquerors of half the £lobe$ land upon 
the ifland, reduce the little kingdoms of the Britons, 
and advance into Lancafhire. They penetrate into our 
woods. They introduce the tumults of war into our 
pariflli Arifi they take the original Mancheftcf . 

An additional fpirit then aftuates the woodland. A 
Roman ftation is conftrufted on the Cattle-field* Another 
is eftabliflied about a mile to the north of it. And the 
lite of the preferit town is now cleared in part of its 
trees, and firfl: receives a colony of inhabitants upon 
h; one indeed that is but tranfitory in its nature, and 
exifts only during the continuance of fummer. The 
moft north-wefterly part of the foreft is appropriated 
to the feeding of the Roman cattle; and four little 
forcrcffes are placed for their prote&ion within it. And 
the whole woodland is interfered with large roads on 
every fide, all ranging in right lihes through the 
thickets, and converging to a point at the Caftle-field. 

One thing more compleats the great change in the af- 
pe£fc of this region. A regular town is now for the firft 
time laid out in the pariih. And a neighbouring baron 
and his clan are fettled within it. This is placed in the 
center of the foreft, and founded in the memorable au- 
tumn of 79. And the adjoining ftation in the Caftle- 
fieid becomes the citadel of .the new Manchester. 

Under the aufpices of the Roman genius in Britain, 
that principle of population, which had faintly quickened 
before at the bean of the*voodIand, now becomes afthre 

T 2 and 
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and vigorous, and diffufes its influence on every fide* 
The beads are diflodged to a* greater diftance from the 
town. The receding foreft curves in a« amphitheater 
of woods around it. And all the mechanical arts are 
fuccefsfully tranfplanted into the wild. Civility, lite- 
rature, and politenefs follow. And Ghriftianity clofes 
the rear. 

Immediately a- new fcene of fbrrow arifes* A frelh 
invafion is meditated from the continent. A tribe of 
idolatrous favages is haftening from the fhores of Ger- 
many. Ruin marks their advance. Ignorance, incivility, 
and barbarifm attend upon them. And the fall of Man- 
chefter approaches* 

The hiftories of a town, of, a nation, and of man, 
are nothing; but records of human calamities and re- 
gifters of human woes. Thefe, however,, are gene* 
rally provoked by vices, and are naturally productive 
of virtues. They re-invigorate by the- talk of trials 
that tone of the mind, which was previoufly weakened 
by inactivity. And, in forcible appeals to the thought- 
fulnefs of the foul, they affert thofe powers of religion, 
which were finking before in the fenfualities of peace. 
The convulfions of nature and the enormities of man, 
the war of elements, and the fubverfion of empires,. 
are all admirably dire&ed by the controultng influence 
of the Deity, to the great purpofes of fupporting the 
moral interefts of the world,, and impreffing the heart 
with the truths of religion,. 
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IH A VE long thought, that a regular courfe of re* 
marks upon the incidents and obfervations, which 
occur in the principal of our Englifh hiftorians, would, 
be of confiderable iervice to hiftorical knowledge. Our 
bed national accounts, in the period efpecially before 
the Conqueft, call loudly, I think, for the corrective 
hand of criticifm. Prejudice and partiality, ignorancb 
and inattention, dulnefs and refinement, have all co- 
operated to throw their feveral falfe colours over the 
face of our annals, and difguife their real and genuine 
features. And feme bolder fpirit has been long 
wanted among us, that would dare to read, examine, 
and think for hirafelf ; mount up to the fountain- 
heads of our hiftory, there mark the principles that 
fecretly colour the waters at the fource, and then 
obferve the tints that incorporate with them after- 
wards. Something of this nature is attempted in the 
prefent work. But it wants perhaps one addition. 
It {hould not only endeavour to. open the great and un- 
veiled truths of our hiftory, but alfo point out the 
errours, with which the earlier part of it feems to be 
clouded over. The brightnefs of truth, like that of 

T 3 the 
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tfye fun, is moft fully difplayed, not merely by the ra- 
diance of its own light, but by a contraft with its 
oppofite darknefs. And the many faults that have 
beep computed by all opr recent hiftorians, I think, 
and are contipually gleane4 by each fucceeding writer 
from the earlier, will be the fooner avoided by being 
held up to the light, and our ifland annajs mpjre readily 
purged of their* original falfitje$ t 

Thefe reafons have induced me to begin here, and 
to think of continuing regularly in the appendix, a 
feries of remarks, fhprt and decifive, cm our tWQ beft 
hiftorians Mr. Carte apd Mr. Hume, as the proper rer 
prefentatives pf the rpft. I (hall remark upon them, 
Jiowever, only fo far as their accounts run parallel in 
time with my own. And I (hall do it with all the refpeft 
that is due to both. From this plan I forefee not ? 
little advantage to myfelf; as I doubt not but I (hall 
have frequent occafion, in animadverting upon them, to 
correft myfelf. /aid eaph volume of the Hiftory of 
Manchefter, before it appears in ^ublick, will be im- 
proved by the light reflected back frpm the appendix. 
The obfervations will, many pf them pprhaps, appear 
un-important and trifling in the detail. But all \f\\l be 
fqund ferviceable, I think, as parts of a whole. Apd, 
before I finally jclofe tlje fubjeft, a regular fcheme of 
hiftorical criticifm may be given, perhaps, for all the pe- 
riod of oiir national hiftory before the Cpnqueft. 

At this time, I (hall notice only luch parts of Mr. 
Hume's and Mr. Carte's hiftories, as relate to the pre- 
ceding accounts. And thefe arg not very many. The 

prefent 
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prefent work has (truck out a new path of hiftory, that, 
feldom comes near to theirs. 



CARTE 

Vol. r. ■ ' 

P. 4 — 7, Mr. Carte gives us his etymologies for the 
names Albion and Britain ; deriving the former in the 
ufual ftrain of our hiftorians from the white cliffs of 
Dover, and the latter from the Britanni on the conti- 
nent. But thefe etymons are entirely overthrown, I 
think, in ch. i. f. i. before, and, more particularly, in 
the Genuine Hiftory of the Britons afferted againft Mr. 
Macpherfon, p. 91 — 93 and 95 — 103. 



P.. 7 — 15, TVTr. Carte is employed in following the 
track of Monf. Pezron, and tracing thofe Celtse who 
planted Gaul and peopled Britain, in their progrefs 
weftward from the feat of their original patriarch. 
Bu{: this is a fubjeft fo compleatly inveloped in dark- 
nefs, that we f cannot advance a ftep upon certain 
ground. We are every moment in danger of (tumbling 
upon ftones or finking into pitfalls. And not a rufh- 
light appears at a diftance, to direft us in the dubious 
and dangerous progrefs. I fay not this, however, from 
the fafhionable petulance of brifknefs and vanity, which 
often condemns the refearches that it is too ignorant 
or too indolent to purfue itfelf, and haftily reprobates 
every attempt as imprafticable which is attended with 

T 4 difficulty. 
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difficulty. And i fpeak it only from the plain narart 
of the cafe. The Sacred Hiftorjr frequently lends us 
information with regard to the father of a people, and 
the firft place of his fettlemtent. But k goes no farther. 
The great Being, who amazingly condefcended to be- 
come hiftorian to man, became fo only to promote the 
awful purpofes -of religion in the world. After the 
pifperfion, therefore, he confines himfelf entirely to 
.the family of Abraham, and gives us only . incidental 
notices concerning the nations that bordered imme- 
diately upon it. And profane hiftory cannot fupply its 
place * as it does not give us its light, .till ages after 
ihefe weftern regions of Europe were all inhabited. 

That the ifles of the Gentiles were firft peopled by 
the defendants of Japhet, is a -declaration of Infalli- 
bility,; and meaijs, I fuppofe, only the iflands and fhores 
on the-northernfideof the Mediterranean. - But that the 
family of Tiras T pr Tirax, his youngeft fqn, firft planted 
EurQpe, and fpread themfdves to the weftern coaft of 
the Atlajuick, as is averted by Mr. G^jrte in p. 8 — ii; 
#nd were afterwards fybdued by colonies from the de- 
scendants pf Gomer xhe eldeft, jas is affirmed in p. 

i i-t^-i 2 ; ,is faid without any authority of Q?afon or of 
fa&. Scripture only can carry us fo fer up the current 
pf dr^e. Aiid it is quite filent pn tfye fiibjeft. The 
only pre£e»d#i prpof of the former is the ungrounded 
jaffirnaatio-n, tfe$t fhe Tons pf Tirax had the names of 
Thraces, Briges^ and Phryges ; and the wild (uppofi 7 
jtiqp, that thefe are the fjme jsrith Frixi, ^Trigones, Fri- 
Jbnes, frifii, Parifijt, Bjigant^ Brifones f Bf itones, and 
JJrjujngj (p f 9)? wl|en ajmgft aij tjipjfe ^ppclfations 

* s " ' ^ ' dually 
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a&ually appear only as the names of the Gomerians 6t 
deltas many centuries afterward. And the only argu- 
ment in favour of that Gomerian hiftory, which is re* 
lated in p. i%~~- 15, is this, That the fabulous ftories of 
the antients concerning their gods Saturn, Jupiter, Mer- 
jcury, and Pluto, feem to have related to the antient 
princes on the northern coaft of the Mediterranean. 
But this is no evidence, that thefe princes were kings 
of the Gomerianft It particularly does not (hew, whe- 
ther they were Gomerian or Thracran monarchy And 
it much lefs proves, that the Thracians Were the firft 
planters of Europe, and afterwards fubdued by the 
Gomerians. 

There are, I believe, no traces in any part of Cel- 
tick Europe, of an original fettlement there by the fons 
of Tirax, or of a fubfequent redu&ion of thefe by -the 
children of Gomen And this part of Mr. Carte's or 
Monf. Pezron's fyftem has not even the ufual ground-work 
of fuch precarious {peculations, a fembknce of hiftorical 
probability* If indeed they had thought judicioufly over 
jheir fcheme, and endeavoured to give their airy hypo- 
thefis a mors fubftantial form ; they would have cut 
off the whole of the Thracian plantation of weftern 
Europe, and made the Gomerian invafion the primary 
eftablifhment of it. And undertaken upon better prin- 
ciples, and executed in a more argumentative manner % 
this would pretty certainly have given us the true 
origin of ojjr Celtick anceftors. 

N. B- I pafsover the etymologies with which Mr. Garte 
Jias ^refented us, tocotifirm his pofitions. The former 
indeed hsye^many pf jhem, beep given very often before. 

But 
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But they are as ridiculous as the latter are vifionary. 
And it would be too degrading for criticifm, to refute 
ferioufly the derivation of the national names of Parthi 
and Sacae from the Welfh Parthy and the Engliih To 
Part and Sack (p. u); and the deduction of Uranus, 
the Creek ^v©** or heaven, from the Armorick Ur-en 
a man of the heavens (p. 12); of Mercury from Merc 
a Latin-Britilh word, and Ur, fignifying a man of mer- 
chandife (p. 14) ; of Cronos, the Greek x£oy©*> or time, 
from Corona, Kroon, or Crown, and of Pluto from the 
Greek -&h$(& or riches (j>. 13); the fantaftical hut- 
treffes of a whi/nfical building. 



P. 16. " This [Thracian or Phrygian^ defcent of 
" theirs [the Britons] feems to be fufficiently pointed 
" out, and the memory of it to be preferred, in the 
*< name of the Brigantes, who were known to he, 
" what Csefar calls, the Aborigines, the firft inhabi- 
u tants of this ifland. This was certainly the old tra- 
u dition of the natives ; not only in his time, agree- 
" ably to what he tells of their firft coming over from 
" Gaul ; but alfo in Bede's, who, Hying ii» ths heart 
" of the country of the Brigantes, fpeaks of it, as their 
€t received opinion, that Great Britain was firft peopled 
u ex Armoricano traftu,. not from the particular pro- 
. a vince of Bretagne, but from the whole t^aft of the 
" fea-coaft." 

In this fpecimen of inaccurate and vague reafoning 
'are many miftakes.— Caefar fays not, either that the 
' Brigantes were the Aborigines of Britain, or that the 

latter 
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latter came over from Gaul. His words are thefe : 
Britannia? pars interior ab lis incblitur quos natos in in- 
fold ipsa memoria proditum dicunt ; maritima pars ab 
iis qui ex Belgis tranfierant. And I have (hewn be- 
fore, ch. i. f. 1, and in the Hiftory of the Britons af- 
ferted p. 7 r — 74, that the name of Brigantes was not 
peculiar to the aboriginal Britons, but cotamon to them 
and the Belgse. The Belgick Trinovantes are particu- 
larly mentioned as Brigantes by the famous Galgacus* 
And the whole body of the Britifh Belgse are denomi- 
nated Allobroges by Richard. — But how can any inti- 
mation in Csefar, if there had been any, that the Ab- 
origines came over from Gaul ; or any in Bede, of 
their derivation e^ Armoricano trafiu ; prove the Phry- 
gian or Thracian defcent of the firft colonifts, and in 
opposition too to the Gomerian of the fecond ? — Caefar 
oppofes the Aborigines to the Belgse ; but Mr. Garte 
contrafts th^m with the Gomerians or Celtae. And 
Bede, in his traditionary derivation of the Britons ex Ar- 
moricaqo traftu, extends it to all of them ; while Mr. 
Carte confines and appropriates it to the Aborigines. 
—Did not the Gomerians alfo, even according to Mr. 
Carte's own reprefentations, come equally with his 
fancied Thracians from Gaul, and (as he himfelf ex- 
tends the words to all the fea-coaft of France) ex Ar- 
moricano traftu ? And are not all the Belgse in Bri- 
tain, as I have mentioned above» denominated Broges 
and Brigades ? 



P. 17- 
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P. 17, c f Mr. Camden fecms entirely of opinion, that 
u the firft inhabitants of this ifland came from th# Go- 
" fnariaro, the prdper and peculiar name of the Britons, 
u being called (as the Welfli, their genuine remains, 
*' call themfelves at tins day) Kumero, Gumcro, Cymro, 
*' atid Cumeri, like as. a Britifti or Welfh woman, Ku- 
€€ merae, and the tongue itfetf Kumeraeg : This of it* 
€i felt is a fbrong prefumption, and he enforces it with 
4$ fevetal reafons, to which I readily fiibfcribe." 

The inconfiflency of this extraft, and indeed of the 
whole paragraph from which I have taken it, with all 
the preceding account, is very apparent. The firft co- 
ionifts of the ifland are derived, before, from the fons of 
Tirax, and now from the defcendants of Gomer* Their 
Thraciari or Phrygian defcent is endeavoured to be proved, 
before, from the name of Brigantes, the teftimony of 
Ofcfar* and the tradition of Bede. Now, all thefe ar- 
guments are fet afide by Mr. Carte himfelf, and the 
author readily fubferibes to an opinion the very reverfe 
of hid own. He here afligns reafons and expreffes a 
belief, entirely fubverfive of all the former parts of his 
fyftem. And, what is as remarkable, this is no acci- 
dental and occasional deviation from his fettled opinion; 
and he periifts ever afterwards in this new belief. 



P. 17 — 21. In thefe pages the author endeavours to 
fix the firft population of this ifland: And at the clofe 
he fays thus — u It feems impoffible to conceive, but 
** that Great Britain muft at the latefl be planted in one 

« of 
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*< of thole reigns [Pluto's or Mercury's]—-, which 
€€ took up together the fpace of a century. It was pro- 
* c bably in the former; that the firft Gomerian or Cel- 
«* tic colonies were fettled in this ifland, which fiiuft 
4< confequently have been planted 2000 y^ars befone 
" the Chriftian aera." 

In the former edition, and in anfwer to this very ar^ 
gument, I had obferved, That the feries of Mr* Carte's 
own hiftory pretty* plainly bppofes this notion of his ; 
as it fettles in p. 22 the firft migrations of the Gauls of 
which we can-afcertain the period, migrations too oc- 
cafioned by populoufnefs, not till nearly 1500 years 
after the sera afligned here for the firft inhabitation of 
Britain* Arid I had equally obferved, That the hiftory 
of population in England and Iretend feems ftrongly to 
prove the country not to have been inhabited till about 
1000 years before Chrift. The latter argument I have 
fince enlarged ih the Hift. of the Britons afferted. And 
from the progrefs of population in the ifland and on 
the continent, the concurrence of one with the other, • 
the coincidence of both with the notices of hiftory, and 
the convergence of all to one common point of time, I 
have there fhewn with as much, certainty, I think, as 
the nature of the fubjeft will admit, That Britain was 
not peopled till ten ages after the period fet down by 
Mr. Carte for the fa&. See p. 29 — 32 of the Hift. of 
the Britons, 



I*. 21—23. " About 150 years before Chrift, the 
" Belgfc — croffed the Rhine, and took poffeffion of the 

\ st marit'me 
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f c maritime provinces of Gaule, — traafported over 
* € forces to Britain, and — reduced at laft all the fouthern 
." parts of this ifland from Kent to the Land's End." ' 

This invafion of Gaul by the Belgse muft have hap- 
pened much earlier; as they even invaded Britain 200 
years before it. See before ch. xiu f. 4, and Hift. of 
.the Britons p. 64. 



P. 23 — 24. The progrefs of the Cimbri here from the 
Palus M aeotis to the northern parts of Germany f and 
afterwards into the midland regions of it, is entirely 
falfe, I apprehend, and is certainly un-authentieated by 
Mr. Carte. The Cimbri of Jutland, like the Si-eambri 
on the Rhine, were affuredly derived, as they are in 
ch. xii. f. 4. above and in The Hift. of the Britons 
p. 51*— 53i from the great flock of the Cimbri in 
Gaul. • * ■ • « 



P. 24. " Hither — the old inhabitants of Belgium 
" came—; and in all probability found the Bricaras 
u willing to receive their new guefts, and give them 
" vaft quantities of land, which they did not cultivate. 
" — Devonfhire and Cornwalle were all in a manner a 
** wild foreft at the coming of the Belgse, as they con- 
" tinued to be in a great degree till within one hundred 
* € and fifty years after the Conqueft. Somerfetfhire 
f c was the fame for the moft part. — Dorfetfhire too was 
« full of the like forefts. ,And k is well knwn r -how 
" widely extended tha; of Anderida was* and what a 

* w large 
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" large traft of country it took up in Kent and Suflfex- 
" Thefe feem accordingly to have been the parts where 
« the Belgic Britanni firft fettled." 

All this is plainly erroneous. There is a miftake 
equally in the fafts alledged, and in their : application 
to the prefent fubjeft.— -The quiet fettlemcnt of the 
,Belgae in Britain is afferted in direft oppofition to Csefar. 
Britanniae— xnaritima pars (he fays) ab iis [incolitur] 
<}ui, frada ac belli inferendi causa, ex Belgis tranfierant ; 
qui omnes, — hello ilia to, ibi remanferunt. See alfo be- 
fore ch. xii. f. 4- — And, though thefe counties had 
been in a manner a wild foreft at the coming of the 
Belgae* yet this would be no proof of their being un- 
inhabited by the Britons before. The whole kingdom 
of the Coritani was nothing but one great foreft, .to the 
coming of the Romans (fee ch. v. f. 3. before). — Kent, 
Suffex y Devonshire, Cornwall^ Dorfedhire, and Somer-v 
fetlhire \yere alfo inhabited by no lefs than feven tribes^ 
and three of them a&pally Britifh, before and after the 
Belgae. came. And thefe three were the Carnabii, the 
Cimbri, and the Hsedui; all equally fubdued by the 
Proper Belgae of Hampfhire, and the Damnonian of 
Devonfliire.— - The fix counties were fo far from conti- 
nuing in a great degree a foreft to the Conqueft, that 
they had each of them many Britilh towns in them even 
before the Romans came, and many Koman cities after- 
wards. , And, if. they had remained in a great degree a 
foreft for fo many ages after the Belgiclc fettlements, ihen 
thefe mud have made very little alteration in, the ftate 
and afpeft of the country; apd the land? muft have 
been almoft as little occupied by the Belgse now, as by 
~ the 
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the Britons before.— Nor could the Beige hate fettled, 
as they are here fuppofed by Mr. Carte, in thefe coun- 
ties at firft. Faffing affuredly acrofs the narroweft part 
' of the fea, $nd confining themfeltes* as Cafcfer informs 
us, to the fouthern (hore ; they mull gradually have ex- 
tended their dominions from Kent to the Land's End. 
And their firft poffeffions would be Kent, Suffex, and 
Hampftiirc ; and Dorfetfhire, Devonihire, Somerfet- 
ftiire, and Cornwall, their Iaft.—So pregnant with rf- 
tours is this paffage ! 



P. 25. u Thefe colonies from Belgium had been 
u ufed to live — , not — , like the Brigantes [or native 
«* Britons], in woods,-*-but— 4n towns and Tillages; 
w and— towns and cities now began to be founded." 

For a refutation of this Wild Opinion, which throws 
a fltede over all the author's account here, we need only 
appeal to one authority, Csefar's^ and to his account of 
the only two Britifli towns which he (formed. One 
was in the country of the Belgick Cantii, and the other 
* in the dominions of C&ffivellaunus,. a monarch of the 
aboriginal Britons. And they appear both the fame. 
The former was no more a modern- town or village, 
than the latter; but merely, like it, a fortrefs in the 
woods. And Caefar exprefsly affures us, dm there 
was no other fort of towns in the ifiaod. Oppidum 
Britanni vocant, quuen filvas ixupeditaa valla atquefaf» 
munierunt (p. 92). 



~« Such 
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— *f Such were the numbers [of Belgae] which cams 
u over thither £into Kent], that, inftead of mixing 
u with the Britain*, as the others feem to have done, 
" they forpDed 3 diftinft people pf themfelves, knowti 
" by the name of Npuantae ox New Inhabitants, o?. 
" Nou Canue or New Kentiftimen, from whom Ptolemy 
" calls the Foreland of Kent Promontorium Noit- 
u candum." 

The Nouantae were not the inhabitants of Kent, buf 
are placed in Eljex by Ptolemy, and in Effex and Mid- 
dlesex by Richard and the truth.— Aa4, that they ar$ 
jfometimes denominated Noucantse, is a ftrange miftakQ* 
They are never called fo. — And, that the Foreland of 
Kent is called Promontorium Noucantium by Ptplemy, 
is as ilrange a one. It bears only the name? of Can- 
non and A-Cantion in him and Strabp (p. 294. and 
304) ; fignifyjng Proipontory and The Promontory. 

P. 26. " As for the true Belga?, they had uo man- 
" ner of tafte for trade ; their difpofition was entirely 
" warlike. — Their tim$ too was taken up in Gaule 

" &C." 

Such is the charaftef here given of the Belgse ( that 
migrated into Britain. And yet, the very page before, 
we have one given o£ them that is juft the reverie of 
this* In. p. 25 it is faid of the Belgce of Britain, that 
* Commerce and husbandry had been their chief cnj- 
" ployraents in Gaule." How unguarded and coatr** 
diftory ! 

V*h. IU U — « Di- 
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— " Divitiacus affembling a large body of forces, 
* compofcd of his own fubje&s, the Bibroci in the 
" Rhemois, the Atrebates, and other Belgic nations, — 
u paffed the fea into Britain ; and reduced a great part 
4€ of it into his obedience. The chief fcene of his con- 
" tjuefts lay in the counties of Berks and Oxford, 
€t where he planted the Bibroci and Atrebates ; and in 
" thofe of Hants, Wilts, and the bordering parts of 
u Somerfet and Suffex, where he fettled the other ad- 
** venturers, who went by the general name of Belgae ; 
€S expelling the Regni and other clans of the old inha- 
" bitants from their feats in thofe countries." 

Here is a ^riety of miftakes, all refulting princi- 
pally from Mr. Carte's inattentivenefs to that line of 
diftin&ion, which fafts point out and I have traced 
.above, betwixt the Belgick and Aboriginal tribes of the 
illand. — The Bibroces and Atrebates I have (hewn in 
ch. v. f* 3. to have been both . Aboriginal, and not 
Belgick, , nations. They could not therefore be tranf- 
ported into Britain at this period. And they could not 
have been fettled in their dominions by Divitiacus.—* 
Nor did thefe dominions extend into f Oxfordflnre. 
They were all confined to the fouth of the Thames. — 
And the chief fcene of Divitiacus's conquefts did not 
lie in Oxfordfhire and Berkftiire. Thefe counties were 
fo far from being the principal theater of his adtions, 
that they were aftually none at all. And in ch. xii. 
f. 2. I have fhewn> In what part of the ifland his con- 
quefts probably lay. — They were not in Somerfetfhire 
and Suffex. They could not be, even aecorcftng to Mr. 

Carte's 
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Carte's own reprefentation before. In p. 24 he has 
fettled the firft colonies of the Belgae in Suflex and So- 
merfetftiire* And thofe countries were therefore pof- 
fefled by the jBelgse before Divitiacus came over, and % 

could not be conquered by them now. — In p. 24 Mr. 
Carte has alfo fixed the earlieft colonies in Kent, Suf* ' 
fex, &c, as lying all wafte, and being uripofleft by 
the Britons. But here it appears, that fome part of 
Suflex, particularly, did not lie wafte, and was aftually 
pofiefied by a whole nation of the Britons, the fiegni. 
— And thefe Regni inhabited not merely thofe parts of 
Suflex that border upon Hamplhire. They extended 
over the whole of it (fee ch. iii. f. 2). — And the con- 
quefts of Divitiacus could have as little to do with - 
Hamplhire, as with Suflex. This, as I have fliewed 
before, muft naturally have been a part of the firft po£ 
feffions of the Belgaei as they fpread fucceffively from 
Kent into Cornwall. And therefore it could not be 
conquered now. — Nor were the Rqgni expelled from 
their pofleffions at this period. They continued in 
them, and were matters of ail Suflex, even to the pe- 
riod of the Roman fettlement among us (fee ch. iii. 
f. 2). — Nor were the Regni likely to be expelled by 
the Belgse. They were Belgae themfelvcs. Maritima 
pars (fays Caefar) ab iis [incolitur] qui ex Belgis trail- 
fieraat. And fee" ch. xii. f. 2. 



P. 26 — 27. " It is vciy probable, that— he [Divi- 
€€ ttacus} fubdued ugqgji pjirt of the Ice$i/> 

U* This 
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'This is a fuppofition riot at all probable in itfelf. 
And it is certainly not true.^ In ch. v. £ 3. I have 
ihe?f n, that it is *}ot ; and that the Cafl*i, the great ene- 
sues of the Be|gce, an4 the fubduers pf the Belgick 
Trinoy antes, lay betwixt them and the Icenj. 



P. 27. " That great prince's wibitjoa [DfritiacusV) 
*♦ had involved them [the $elg$e] i? wars wijb the 
" natives $ ii> tjrtush tfie Atrebates and Tripobantes, 
u tyf?g u ?°*l *bp. ty>vfe*$t foffered moftj apd-r-tbe 
" Iceni and Cattivellauni fqupd it pq difficult matter 
*' to recover their liberty. Had if jept been for that 
cc reigning paffion in Divitiacus,— the Relgas might 
if probably h?ve continued much longer in amity with 
. « the Britons— .V 

The Belgse, as I have alre&dy fljewn hi theft remarks, 
had been preyioufly engaged hj wars with' the, natives. 
And they had been fo frorn the firft moment of their 
defcent on the country. Prgcdae ac belli inferendi causa 
es Belgi? tranfierant, et bejlp illato ibi reinanferunt 
{Casfar p. 92) — In thefe wars the Atrebates and Tri- 
pobantes copld nof fufier more than any. ptfcer Belgte. 
The Atrebajes W er e not °f &* Belgae. They were 
^bofiginal Britons.—* The C^ttiveHauni are now firft 
mentioned by Mr. Carte, AvA thef are here repre- 
fented as throwing off the ypke of the Belgse, when we 
have yet had no account of their reduction by them. — But 
the redu&ion of either them or the Icent, and- the pofte- 
riour recovery of bptfo from the* yoke, are ^incidents 
forged only in the fancy of the hiftorian, contrary to 

the 
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the teftimony df authentick hiftory, and indubitably 
untrue. 

N. B. From p. 27 to 71 is a hiftory of Druidifm, 
and, in general, a good one ; but marked in many places 
with thofe ftrokes of the conje&ural and fanciful, 
which it is perhaps difficult to avoid in a work of this 
nature. And from p. yi to 77 is ah accouiit of the 
Gauls; — I have little to do with either. And I (hall 
note only two or three paflageS, that contradift my for* 
mer accounts. 



P* 43. u Gildas informs us* that the Britons in his 
** time had very ill-favoured ftatues, and paid divine 
" honours to mountains, hills, and rivers." 

This is v^py inaccurately ftated. Gildas fays only, 
thar the Britons worfhtpped thefe objects, and had ill- 
favoured ftatues, before they Were converted to Chrif- 
tianity ; and that fome of the latter remained td his own 
time. He will not enumerate (he fays c. 2) patriae 
portenta ipfa diaboltca, paene numero vincentia Egyp* 
tiaca, quorum nonnulla lineamentis adhuc deformibus 
intra vel eitri deferta mnenia, folito mote rigentia, 
torvis vultibus irituemur j neque — morites ipfos— vel 
Auvios,— quibus divinus honor a cseco ttmc papulo eft- 
mulabatur. Here, We fee, he fp'eaks not of any idola- 
trous worfoip fecbining m his <*wn time. He only 
fdys* that lorn? monuments of it continued till than. 
And thefe were riot, as Mr; Cine his made them, the 
images formed and worihipped 4 by the primitive Britons ; 

U 3 but 
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but thofe of the Roman only. They were feen, he 
obferves, intra vcl extra deferta mcenia, at the fites of 
the Roman -Briti(h cities that had been recently deftroyed 
by the Saxons. And feveral of them have come down 
to the prefent times. 



P. 73. cc Some flefti-roeat, — but chiefly milk,—and 
€C bread, were their ordinary food ; though the Gauls 
** regaled themfelves — with cheefe, which the Britons 
€C had not learned, to make." 

Mr. Carte has before reprefented the high degree of 
civility to which the Belgse of Britain had arrived, by 
giving them regular towns. But he here makes a large 
: deduction from that account, and denies them even the 
art of making cheefe. The pancgyrick was exagge- 
rated. And the deduftion is unjuft. They had no re- 
gular towns. And they aftually made cheefes. Some 
of the Britons, fays Strabo, know not how to make 

• cheefe ; evmg [Mfj to^ottoisiv %tu rw csTT&piavy p. 305. Many 

• of them therefore did ; and all affuredly that iinderftood 
agriculture, the Belgae, and even fome of the neigh- 
bouring Britons^ — Anpl, as to. bread, it is highly pro- 
bable that it was not the ordinary food of one half of 

. the Britons. Where agriculture was praftifed, as among 
the Belgse and fome of the adjoining Aborigines, there 
bread undoubtedly would be ufed. But where the 
former was unknown, as among all the <Jther Britons, 
there the latter could not ordinarily be had. And it 
was moft probably not had ar all. Barley indeed feems 
to have been brought into the northern kingdoms frota 

the 
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the fouth, for the fervice of the breweries. But it 
would naturally be appropriated to them. The want of 
bread might be fupplied by the miniftery of roots. But 
there could be no fubftitute for a cordial, exhilarating, ' 
and animating liquor. And the latter would, In every 
ruder age and colder climate, be infinitely preferred to 
the former. That therefore would be kept up by bar- 
ley expenfively fetched from the fouthern regions of the 
iiland, while this would be negle&ed or over-looked^ 



P,74. " In Qsefar's time neither they [the Gauls], 
* f nor the Belgae of tlje fouth parts of Britain, painted 
* their fctffefr" 

This A^ertion concerning the Belgae is diredly con T 
trajry to,QefarVown account of the Britons. Long? 
font humanUfigii qui Cantium incolunt (fays he), qua? 
regio eft i^afitiipa omnis, neque multura a Gallica dif- 
ferunt confuetudine : interiores plerique frumenta non 
ferunt : omnes verb fe Britanni vitro inficiunt* Here the 
Belgae of the fea-coaft are exprefsly declared to have 
been equally painted with the interiour or Aboriginal 
Britons. 

— " Th? Gauls had a like advantage, in the larger 
" nefs of their houfes, over the Britains, whofe cabins 
" were very mean, made up of reeds and wood, or of 
" fods and hurdles.*' 

To this faU? account there needs no other reply, than 
to obferve, that Caefar exprefsly cbntradifts it. The 
houfes of the Britpns, he remarks, were almoft exa&ly 
the fame vyith thofe of the Gauls : iEdificia fere Gallicis 

U 4 confiuulia. 
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confimilia. The latter therefore could hav6 little dr too 
advantage over the former, either ill the fize of the na- 
ture of their houfes* 

?• 75* u The Celte defpifed death fo much, as oftea 
f € to fight naked ; the Gauls doing that out of a brava« 
u do, which the Britons were forced to fubmit to out of 
€t n^cefluy,." 

This is in the general ftrain of our hiftorans. But 
I have (hewn before, ch# vii. f. 5, in oppofition to them 
all, that the Britons were as regularly doathed as the 
Gauls *, that they appeared naked only in the hour of 
battle ; that fome even of the Gauls retained the cuftoffl 
to the days of Diodorus ; and that, ftill iaore wortderful, 
the Highlanders even partialty preferv^d it to the reign 
of King William, throwing off thfcir plaids afld fliort 
coats, and fighting in their fliirts, as late as fcfee battle of 
Killicranky, 

— " The Britains~~had the broad fword without a 
*< pointy $s well as the fliorter dagger, and fuch jave- 
*' 11ns and arrows as they ufed in their hunting ; but 
c< the common people were ill provided jn this refpeft, 
' i€ their darts being generally flick$ of wodd, Butht and 
% c< fharpened at both ends, and a long ftaff edged to- 
€t wards the end with flint or headed With a piece of 
** copper [3. celt], inftead of halberts : fftfefe were their 
" offenfiVe weapohs, A light roiind target— ^Ws all they 
#< ufed for their defence ; having neither coSts of mail 
« npr helmets, as Tacitus aflures us/* 

In 
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In the tin*s Immediately preceding this extraft we ar& 
told, that the Gauis had cbats of iiiail, helmets, brbii 
long fwords without points, and fliort ones; darts, 
j avelins, and battle-axes. And if this reprefentation of the 
Gallick armouries be, as it is, juft and true, the Britifh 
muft have been better provided than they are here do 
fcribed to be. The weapons of all the Celiac would nam- 
rally be the fame, with only thofe fmall and incidental 
variations which commerce might have introduced among 
them. And, that the Britifh and Gallick arms were 
exa&ly the fame, we are exprefsly affured by Mela } wh* 
fays, that the Britons were Gallice armati (fee ch. i. f. #» 
before). — Nof does Tacitus's account contradift k this, 
even as applied by Mr. Carte. He fays, that the bulk 
of the Caledonians had no coats of mail or helmets. 
And this is very confident with the other. The prin* 
cipal warriours only wore them, as I have (hewn in ch. u 
f. 2. And thofe only muft have worne them in Gaul, 
as only fuch were clad in them even to thefe later times* 
•"-The Britifh halbert in Mr. Carte I have fhewn above, 
ch. i. f. 2, to have been the fame inftrument that he 
here affigns to the Gauls, a battle-axe. And the agree- 
ment of the Britifh and Gallick weapons is ah additional 
evidence in favour of the opinion. — That the darts of 
the Britons were generally Hicks of wood burnt and 
flwpened at both ends, is all an affertion without 
proof. And it is clearly unjuft. The Caledonian fpea^s 
(fays t)l6) had a brazen apple at the end (fee ch* i. 
*• 2). And, if they had this at one end, they were 
certainly pointed with metal at the other. — Nor was the 
Britijh target always round. Generally it was &♦ But 
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# we have one upon a coin of Cunobeline, which is in 
the form of a lozepge j as I have remarked in ch. ix, 

* P. 76. *" Before that rime [the Roman conqueft;]* 
c * the greateft part of Britain lay uncultivated — ; the 
<€ old Britains not underftanding husbandry — .The Bel- 
*' gic colonies — firft began to — build houfes fubftantial 
? f enough to laft for a confiderable time, as well as con- 
M rigubus to* each other, and td live together in towns 
«f ^d villages. The JBritains ftill went on in their old 
<* way/' 

All the old Britons, without exception, are here de- 
clared not to" underftand hufbandry. But thq declara- 
tion is not true. Some of them did, Plerique interiores- 
frumenta non ferunt, fays Csefar. — The houfes alfo of 
the Britons and Belgae were exa&ly the fa>me. They 
'were built in the fame manner with the Gallick. . And 
they were, confequently, of one and the fame nature, 
, * alike in materials and form. — And that the Belgae firft 
. began to build houfes contiguous to each other, and 
Jive together in towns and villages, has been already 
."refuted. They had juft fuch towns as the Britons, at 
Ithe period of the Roman conqueft. 

\ " — The JSritains ftiU went on in their old way — . 
*"5* Their cattle — they drove from place to place, according 
'"'to the feafon of the year and the nature of the foil — . 
^ Thus W T eftmoreland and Somerfetfhire, being moift 
/ r ,and moraffy. countries,. Served the Brigantes andDum- 

<# aonii 
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4 * nonii far the fummer paftures, as Cumberland, Corn- 
** wall, — having a dryer foil, did for their winter." 

That the nation? of the Britons, in general, did drive 
their cattle from one county to another in fummer and 
winter, is impoffible to be fully true. Few of them 
pofleffcd little- more than a county -or two. And many 
of them had only a fingle one. — Nor could the Brigantes 
have ufed Weftmoreland and Cumberland for their fum- 
mer and winter paftures. Weftmoreland is far from 
being a moift and morafly country, or Cumberland from 
being remarkably dry. The hills of the former muft 
have been as good a winter pafture, as any lands in the 
latter. And the Brigantes could have nothing to do with 
either j till their reduftion of them ; which was only 
about the beginning of the Chriftian aera. Nor did they 
then find them defolate. Cumberland was even then inha- 
bited by a nation, that had extended itfelf over half 
Weftmoreland. — And all the change of paftures, that 
was made by the Britons, was the feme undoubtedly 
as is made to this day t by the Highlanders ; driving the 
cattle to the valleys in the fummer, and re-driving them 
to the hills in winter. — Somerfetlhire therefore, as fuch, 
could not be the winter or fummer paftures of any tribe 
of the Britons. And it did not belong to theDumnonii. It 
was inhabited by the whole nation of thelfedui, and a 
part of the Cimbri. ^nd only a. very fmall portion of 
it, to the fouth-eaft, was poffefled by the Dumnonii. — 
A great part of Cornwall was equally inhabited by 
the whote tribe of the Carhabii, and the reft by the 
Cimbri and Dumnonii.*— And it is remarkable that 
4 Mr. 
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Mr. Cdfte, in fpeaking of the mode of living among 
the oti 'Britons, inftances in a couple of tribes, the 
Dumnonii and Brigantes ; when one of thpm, the for- 
mer, is according to truth, and even his own accounts 
both before (p. 23 and 24) and after (p. 103), a tribe 
■of the Belga. 



— The old Britons " had no cities or towns, except 
u fuch tranfitory ones as are defcribed by Strabo, who 
" fays that woods ferved them in ftead of cities, " for 
c " cutting down a number of trees, they inelofe a 
M circle, and put up-huts in it for themfelves and italls 
<u for their cattle to ferve them for a little time." 
u Thefe cabins were only for a prefent (helter, whilft 
§< their cattle fed in a certain place." 

That the old Britons had cities, and fuch as the 
Belgae had, has been convincingly {hewn before. They 
had, neither of them, any but towns in the woods. 
And they both had them equally. — The tranfitory cities 
founded on Strabo's authority .are only the fancies of 
his mis-informed criticks. And, his words are thefe. 
IbfiQpce^ocijss hvSflzri Tu^oc^^jJ^voig $vf>v%oopa xxntkw, yai 
ctv\oi P%acv9ac- %aK\&<moiw\<x\ y xoct ra /3ocnc)jju#7<B KczJoufJotQ- 
fjRvsarwj s w$& tzoKvv %/povov. And here is ^no account 
of the Britons fliifting their, habitations, and much Jiefs 
. of their changing their cities.. The whole is a defcrip- 
tion of a Britifli town. . And Strabo fays, that it was 
compofedof cabins for the gafrifcn and hovels for the 
cattle, * z*rp&?> w-tfAWjjQpj^^ built of no durable ma- 
terials ; being not conftru&ed, like thofe of Italy, with 

flone 
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ftone or bricks, but with timber and plaifter. I have v 
{hewn already from Gatfar, that they were of the fame 
materials generally with the Gallick houfcs* And they 
were mean habitations,* fays Diodorus exprefsly, becaufe 
they were compofed principally of timber and reeds (p. 
346).— Strabo's words alfo, which are here confined by 
Mr. Carte to the old Britons, are extended in the original 
to all of them, the Belgae as well as the Aborigine?. 
And, as they arc defcriptive of a Brttifli town, they 
{hew the old Britons and the Belgae to have equally 
bad towns among them, and equally the fame fort of 
towns ; and fo defeat the very defign for which Mr. 
Carte has produced them. 



P. 77. ?? Colonies, from a corruption of which word 
" that of clan is derived." 

How is this poffible! How could the appellation of 
clan, which is retained to this day in the un-romanized 
regions of Caledonia and Ireland only, be derived to 
them from the Romans 1 The word indeed is purely 
Britifh. And it has no relation to colony, either in its 
origin or import. It fignifies only a progeny of 
family. 



P. 80, Mr. Carte clofes his account of the Britons 

with thefe remarks. The old Britons were " without 

<c military flcill or experience, the neceffary confequence 

" of a loog courfe of peace, interf npted nowhere ex- 

5 u cept 
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« cept on the borders of the Belgic colonies; in a 
€€ country generally — open, without any inclofure, with- 
u out a fingle town or fortification from one end of 
" the kingdom to the other." 

That the old Britons had no military Ikill or expe- 
rience, is faid, becaufe it is fuppofed that- they had no 
wars, except with the Belgick colonies. And, as this 
is not true, the other muft be falfe. Diodorus, indeed, 
fays fomething like it, taking notice that the kings of 
Britain were generally at peace one with smother (p. 
347). But thtjd*h« extends the obfervation equally to 
the old' Britons and the Belgse* And hiftory and faft 
concur to difprove both his and Mr. Carte's affertion. 
Caufas ac bella contrahunt, fays Mela of the Britons 
in general, ac fe frequenter invicem infeftant, maxime 
itnperitandi cupidine, ftudioque ea p^olatandi quae 
poffident (lib. iii. c. 6). And I hare, accordingly, 
fliewn the old Britons of Yorkfhire and Durham to have 
reduced the Siftuntii and Volantii, the Selgovae, and 
Carnabii ; the Iceni to have fubdued the Coritani ; and 
the Caflii the Dobuni, &c. — Nor was Britain generally 
open and without inclofures. It could not be, when the 
face of the country was fo greatly interfered with 
woods, as Strabo allures us that it was (p. 305). — 
And, that there was not a fingle town or fortification 
among the old Britons, is a continuation of the errour 
refuted above, and the unjufteft reprefehtation ttiat 
ever was given. Mr. Carte indeed appears to have 
nodded over this part of his hiftory. For does not be 
himfelf gives us an account in p. 94, of Caffivelauirt 
town being fortified by the old Britons " very ftfppgly 

* both 
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r< both by art aod nature/' and aftually ftormed by the 
Romans ? Docs he not in p. 10 1 fpeak of Camulodii- 
aum, the capital of Cunobeline, a monarch df the old 
Britons ? And do we not meet with art infinite variety 
of towns, both in Britain and in Ireland, among thd 
geographers and hiftorians of Rome ? — 



P. 94. " Caflivelaun fent inftruftions to Ciqgetorix 
" and Taximagulus, two Kentiih potentates, Carvilius, 
" chief of the Carvilii in Wilts, and Segonax, a prince 
rf of the Segontiaci in Hampfhire, to affemble all their 
" forces and furprife the naval camp of the Romans." 

The making Carvilius chief of the Carvilii, a 
tribe exifting only in imagination, and Segonax prince 
of the Segontiaci, a nation much too remote to be 
concerned in an attack upon Csefar's naval camp, 
is borrowed from the very fanciful, and generally mis- 
taken, Mr. Baxter. And Dr. Stukeley in his Stone- 
henge, to the affront of his better judgment, has 
adopted the fame wild notion. Caefar exprefsly de- 
:lares them all to have been of Kent ; Cantium,— qui- 
bus regionibus quatuor reges praeerant (p. 92). 



P. 103. €C In all thofe territories of theDamnonii [Corp* 
f * wall, Devon, and the adjoining parts of Somerietlhire] 
; < there is not the lead veftige . of any Roman . ftation 
€ or encampment [and therefore it is argued, that np 
'* ftations were ever fettled there]." ,, 

x ' - * " Tliere 
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There were Ifca P^mno.niorum, Moridunum, Cenia, 
Voluba, Durius, T$ro^, &c Ttxefe Ptolemy and the 
Itineraries mention. An4 there were various, others 
without queftipn, of which they give no account. One 
pr two of thefe laft ate afltuajly defajibed m Dr. Bor- 
lafe's Cornwall. 

N. B, In p. 91, 98, too, X04, 114, 119, &c. &c, 
£re great miftakes concerning the pofition pf the Bri- 
tiflt tribes. And I do not wonder at it. The Roman- 
^JJritifli geography of the iflapd has never yet been 
iatisfaftorily fettled, iinlefs it is perhaps in the prefent 
work.— But I wonder # owe thing. That is the in- 
confiftency it* the accounts of thf tribes. The Dun> 
jdonii I have remarked before to be represented as 
JBelgae in p. 23, and in p. 76 as old Britons. The Tri- 
aobantesj who ?re jdMfay? very juftly noted before as 
Belg$, are all at once in jj. 114— 117 tran^bnped into 
9ld Britons. The Regni in p. 16 are placed in the 
adjoining parts of Sflffejc aud Haruplhire, and made 
old Britons : but 2 part of tbem in p. 96 is jixed in 
Surry, and converted into Belgae ; and all of them 
make their appearance as Bel^s in p. ioo, and again 
in p. 107. And the Caffii or Cattivellauni are Abori- 
gines in p. 17, Belgas in p« 90 and 94* and Aborigines 
again in p. 100. 



P. 129/ " The inhabitants of the Lowlands of Scot- 
u land were, before the Romans came hither, either 
" dependants or vafials of the Brigantes properly fo 

"called* 
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€€ called, or at leaft confederates with them and of 
" their race ; having the fame divinity for their parti- 
u cular patronefs, as appears from the infcription on 
" an altar dug up in Scotland, and infcribed to the 
€€ Goddefs Brigantia." 

I have touched upon this fubjeft in ch. iv. f* 2, and 
have there {hewn; that the ftatue (not the altar), which 
was dug up in Scotland, was found in Anandale, and 
is anfwered by a correfpondent ftone difcovered in 
Chefhire. And I have ohferved from both, that the 
Brigantes in Yorkfhire and Durham appear, not to have 
conquered or confederated with all the nations of Va- 
lentia, but on their fubje&ion of Lancafliire, Weft- 
moreland, and Cumberland, to have croffed the Solway 
and the Merfey, and reduced the Carnabii of Chefliire 
and the Selgovse of Anandale. This the inferiptions 
prove. And they prove nothing more. Becaufe the 
Selgovae of Anandale appear to have been conquered 
by the Brigantes, it will not follow that the Damnii, 
the Ottadini, the Novantes, and the Gadeni had been 
equally conquered. And we might as well argue, 
that all Flavia had been likewife reduced by the fame 
enterprifing tribe, becaufe Chefhire had. 



P. 130. €€ Whether they [the Novantes of Valentla] 
c * were a colony of the Belgic Britains (and they fhould 
44 be Britains, jince Al-cluid, their capital, was called 
* € Dun-Briton), or of any other Celtic nation fettled 
u there upon the old inhabitants removing into Ire- 
44 land,— they certainly fpoke a different language from 

Vol. IL X " that 
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u that of the Irifh, Caledonians, and other Britains; 
u and the Lowland Scots are, in the Irifh language to 
4€ this day, called Galldach na Halbuin, from Gall, a 
« ftranger." 

The hint here, concerning thq Belgick origin of the 
Novantes in Valentia, mud appear very ridiculous to 
any one that knows the interiotir geography of Bri- 
tain. There were no Belgick colonies within 300 
miles from Valentia. — And .the proof, that the Novantes 
were Britons, is almoft, as ridiculous as the hint before 
it. Alcluid or Dunbriton was never the capital of the 
Novantes. It was not even any town of theirs. And 
their dominions did not reach within eighty or a hundred 
miles from it. — But the auertion, that they fpoke a very 
different language from the other Britons, and the evi- 
dence produced in favour of it, is more ridiculous than 
.either. Though the Irifh do call the Lowland Scots 
Galldach na Halbuin, and though they meant to call 
them Strangers by the name j would this prove any par- 
ticular and fmall part of the Lowlanders to be pecu- 
liarly ftrangers ? And, ftill more, would it argue them 
to fpeak a different language from the reft of the 
idanders ? It certainly would not do either- The Low- 
landers might in general be ftrangers, and yet a parti- 
cular part of them not be fo. And they might even 
all be ftrangers, and yet not fpeak a different .language. 
The Belgse of Middlefex and Effex were equally deno- 
minated ^Tovantes, and were actually ftrangers : and yet 
their language was the fame with the Britifh. But the 
Lowlanders might be called ftrangers by the Iriih, be- 
caufe they are Saxons ; as the Englilh in Ireland are 

'• * ■• faiJ 
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faid to be equally called fo by the natives. And even 
the Highlanders call themfelves to this "day by the 
fame name of Caeldoch or Galldach. Do they there- 
fore acknowledge themfelves to be (hangers in their 
own country ? Or do they fpeak a very different lan- 
guage from the SoutK-Britifh, Caledonian, and Irifli? 
The real truth is this. The name Galldach na Halbuin 
fignifies ftrangers no more than the inhabitants of the 
moon. And all our etymologifts are miftaken about 
it. It means only the Gauls of Albion ; as the Iriih 
call themfelves the Caelich Eirinach or Gauls of Ire- 
land, and call the Englifti in Ireland the Ghaill, and the 
French the Gallta and Galltach. And fee alfo ch. xii. 
f. 4, and the Hiftory of the Britons afferted againft Mr. 
Macpherfon p. 120 — 121. 

This obfervation concerning the original meaning of 
the word Gael, Gallt, and Galltach, is the more pro- 
per to be infifted upon ; as not only Mr. Carte, but 
even Mr. Macpherfon/ a native Highlander, and Mr. 
O'Hallpran, a native Irifhman, have equally miftaken 
the meaning, and built fchemes of fictitious hiftory upon 
it. And the laft gentleman, in his New Introdu&ioii 
to the Hiftory and Annals of Ireland, has even gone fo. 
far, as to draw a line of diftinftion betwixt two words 
that are one and the fame, Gael and Gathel ; and made 
them, becaufe the Irifli (he fays) popularly make them 
at prefent, to ftapd Gathel for a Gaul or Irilhman, and 
Gael for a ftranger (p. 192). Gathel, however, I have 
ftiewn before to be pronounced like Gael in the language 
equally, of the Highlands and of Ireland to this day, 
and to be equally with it the generical appellation of all 

X 2 the 
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the Britons (ch. xii. f. 4, and Hiftory of the Britons 
afferted p. 77 — 78 and 120 — 121). And this Intro- 
du&ion to the Irifh hiftory, though it is animated with an 
uncommon fpirit of patriotifm, and has aftually vindi- 
cated Ireland from many grofs and eftabliflied mis-re- 
prefentations, is not written in a drain of cool and judi- 
cious argumentation. I am forry to fay it, becaufe I 
efteem the patriot and honour the vindicator in Mr. 
CVHalloran. But in reafoning he is often impertinent, 
in etymology generally ridiculous (fee p. 199, &c.), 
and in early hiftory aftoniihingly credulous, as vifionary 
as a winter's tale, and as fantaftical as the dream of a 
feverifli brain. And I force myfelf to fpeak thus 
ftrongly againft the Introdu&ion, in order to check (if 
I can) that torrent of ridiculous and imaginary hiftory, 
which the Irifh are now bufily difcharging upon us ; as I 
have recently endeavoured todam up that for ever, which 
their brethren and antagonifts of the Highlands ha?e 
equally let loofe upon the nation. True hiftory can only 
fubfift upon the deftruftion of both. And to beat down 
that wretched fpirit of credulity, which has been in every 
age the fixed and hereditary feature of all the remains 
of the antient Britons among us, is abfolutely neceffary, 
in order to maintain the dignity of the national hiftory, 
and to vindicate the honour of the national under- 
{landing. 
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HUME. 

Vol. I. 8vo. 

P. 1 — 2. Mr. Hume appears in his hiftory to be fre- 
quently feduced from the truth by purfuing a fplendour 
of fentiment, and led away by an affe&ation of Angularity 
into wildnefs and extravagance. And he fometimes ap- 
pears adapting his fentiments to his fituation, and 
throwing out fuch obfervations as will beft ferve the 
prefent purpofe. And both thefe principles feem to 
have concurred in the produ&ion of his remarkable 
preface. There he advances a pofition, convenient per- 
haps for himfelf, but certainly unjuft in its nature, That 
the hiftory of nations in their infancy is not worthy a 
recital ; as if the commencement of civil life, the dawn 
of the arts, and the rife of literature, were not inci- 
dents as important and interefting, as the pofteriour 
account of them, their occafional eclipfes or accidental 
illuminations. And on this falfe principle he propofes 
to ran briefly over the events, which attended the Ra- x 
man conqueft of Britain. — He aifigns alfo this additional 
reafon for it, that they " belong more to Roman than 
" Britifti ftory" (p. 2). For the fame reafon he muft as 
briefly run over the Saxon, the Danifh, and the Norman 
invafions, the irruptions of the Scots into our borders, and 
fte defcerits of the French upon our coafts, as belonging 
rather to the hiftory of Saxony, and Denmark, Neuftria, 
Scotland, and France. ,And in writing the annals of 
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France, Scotland, or Ireland, he would take very little 
notice of the Englifh tranfa&ions in thofe countries. — 
Such are the trifling arguments adduced, for giving us 
fo lhort an account of the Roman hiftory of Britain. 
And Mr. Hume adds, in profecution of the for- 
mer principle, what (as I have obferved above) the 
latter would equally have led him to, That he fhall 
alfo " haften through the obfcure and un-interefting 
€€ period of the Saxon annals'* (p. 2). By this means, 
that whole portion of our hiftory, which (as I have 
formerly remarked) is the moft important in all our 
annals, is configned over to negleft and careleflhefs, as 
unworthy a man of genius for its writer, and incapable 
of affording entertainment and inftru&ion to the reader. 
And a ftrong brand is fixed upon that period of our 
annals, which is (as I may fay) the great feed-plot of 
our national hiftory, as it gives us the origin and in- 
ftitution of all our government, all our civility, and 
all our religion ; and is therefore fraught with infinite 
variety of inftru&ion and pleafure to the uian, the 
Chriftian, and the critick. 

The extravagance of fentiment in thefe politions, 
^ind, what as ftrongly marks them, the faftidious affec- 
tation of delicacy* muft have been very manifeft to a 
\ gentleman of Mr. Hume's, ftrong and mafculine judg- 
ment. And his feverer reflexions muft have been dif- 
gufted with both. But it was not convenient for him, 
to travel properly through the period preceding the 
Conqueft. And yet it was neceflary in itfelf, in order 
to give a feeming and faleable compleatnefs to his 
hiftory. In this dilemma, not furniflied with the re- 

quifitc 
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quifite knowledge, and yet obliged to engage in the 
work, he naturally refolved to fkim lightly along the 
furface, and throw an air of propriety over his con- 
duct by fome general reafons at the beginning. Thefe, 
however flight and flimfy in themfelves, would engage 
attention from their novelty, and perhaps convert even 
a deficiency into a grace. And that this was a&ually 
the reafon for the preface and the praftice of Mr* 
Hume, is plain (I think) from the innumerable mif. 
takes Which he has made, even in his method of writing 
Mftory, in the Briti(h, Roman, and Saxon periods of 
it. Some of thefe I lhall now point out, and nearly 
tranfcribe the whole of his general account of the Bri- 
tons. 



P. 2. " All antient writers agree in reprefenting the 
" firft inhabitants of Britain as & tribe of the Gauls or 
" Celtae, who peopled that ifland from the neighbour- 
" ing continent. Their language was the fame, their 
u manners, their government, and fuperftition ; varied 
" only by thofe fmall differences, which time or a com- 
" munication with the bordering nations muft neceffa- 
" rily introduce." 

Mr. Carte p. 7. fays thus. And Mr. Hume fets out 
the mere abridger of him. " That they [the Britons] 
" were a Celtic nation, and came hither from Gaule, 
•' is no longer doubted by any body : the perfeft con- 
" formity between them and the old Gaulois in their 
" manners, cuftoms, habits, buildings, temper, war- 
H like genius, fuperftitions of religion, and above all 
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u in their language, joined to the fituation of the 
"two countries, not allowing on this head the lead 
" room for difpute." And Mr. Hume appears to 
have judicioufly compared what had been diffufively 
faid„by Mr. Carte, and to have given tfs his argument 
in a better form, — But he has varied a little from his 
original, and thereby fallen into miftakes. Mr.. Carte 
fays, that the Gallick derivation of the Britons is no 
longer doubted by any one ; and Mr. Hume, that it is 
unanimoufly afferted by all the antient writers. Thefe 
are very different propofuions. And the former is ge- 
nerally true, but the latter entirely falfe. There are 
only two antient writers, I think, that fpeak of the 
Gallick defcent of the Britons. ' One is Caefar, who 
does not agree with Mr. Hume* And the other is Ta- 
citus, who dire&ly oppofes him. . Csefar fays not, whence 
the great body of the iflanders was derived ; and he 
fpeaks only of the ibuthern Britons as Gallick Belgae, 
Britannise pars interior ab iis incolitur qtios natos in in- 
fuld ipsa memoria proditum dicunt; maririma pars ab iis 
qui — exBelgis tranfierant (p. 88). And Tacitus ex- 
prefsly affirms the origin of the Britons to be a thing 
unknown. Britanniam qui mortales initio coluerint, 
indigent an advefti, ut inter barbaros, parum comper- 
turn (Agric. Vit. c. xi). He then advances feveral con- 
jectures, that the Caledonians were of German origin, 
and the Silures of Spanilh - 9 or rather upon the whole, 
that they were all of Gallick. But he advances thefe 
only as conjectures, as problematical reafonings from 
the afpeft of the men, the vicinity of the feveral parts 
of the contiiient, or a conformity of religious principles. 
- - < And 
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And cc all the antient writers, that agree in reprefent- 
*« ing thejir/i inhabitants of Britain as a tribe of ih& 
*' Gauls/' appear to be only one, who only conjectures 
that they were fo, but afferts their real origin to hare 
been utterly unknown. — I mention not this, to deftroy 
or render dubious the GaHick origin of the old Britons. 
I do it, merely to vindicate the truth. The argument 
is a good one in itfelf. And I have endeavoured to 
improve it into a demonstration, in ch. xii. f. 4 and 
Hiftory of the Britons affierted p. 28 — 29. 



— " Their language was the fame, their manners, 
u their government, their fuperftition ; varied only by 
" thofe fmall differences, which time and a communi- 
€i cation with the bordering nations muft neceffarily 
** introduce." 

This account is evidently taken from Tacitus, though 
neither Tacitus nor any other hiftorian is quoted for 
it. His words are thefe. Eorum [Gallorum] facra de- 
prehendas, fuperftitionum perfuaflone. Sermo haud 
mult&m dtverfus ; in depofcendis periculis eadem au- 
dacia, et, ubi advenerint, in detre&andi« eadem for- 
mido. And Mr. Hume appears to have added to Ta- 
citus's account, and thrown in a circumftance that is 
not true. Tacitus fays not, that the governments of 
the Gauls and Britons were the fame. And they were 
not. The Gauls had nothing but a kind of ariftocra- 
tical republicks among them, in the days of Caefar and! 
Strabo. And the Britons had none at all. The magi- 
strates of the former, therefore, were always ele£tive 

and 
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and generally annual ; and thofe of the latter heredi- 
tary and for life. See Caefar and Strabo for the Gallick 
republicks ; Caefar p. 2, 3, and 5 for the Helvetian, 
p. 9 and 34 for the iEduan, and p. 32 and Strabo p. 
301 for all. 



P. 3. " The Greek and Roman navigators or mer- 
" chants brought back the moft (hocking accounts of 
u the ferocity of the people, which they magnified, 
<c as ufual, in order to excite the admiration of their 
" countrymen. The fouth-eaft parts, however, of Bri- 
€f tain had already, before tbft age of Caefar, made the 
€C firft and moft requifite ftep towards a civil fettle- 
*5 mcnt ; and the Britains, by tillage and agriculture, 
" had there encreafed to a great multitude (Caefar 
" lib. iv)." 

Where are thefe moft (hocking accounts of our an- 
ceftors to be fouhd at prefent ? I remember nothing but 
the Britannos hofpitibus feros of Horace, which is not 
very (hocking, and could pot have been much magni- 
fied. And the quotation Here from Caefar is the firft 
in the hiftory, and is greatly mifapplied. — That only 
the fouth-eaftern parts of Britain were acquainted with 
tillage, is not faid by Caefar. His • words are thefe. 
Britannia? pars interior ab iis incolitur, quos natos in 
infula ipsa memoria proditum dicunt ; maritima pars ab 
iis qui — ex Belgis tranfierant: and, Ex his omnibus 
longe funt humanifiimi qui Gantium incolunt; qua? 
regio eft maritima omnis, nequg mukum a Gallica dif- 
ferunt confuetudine ; interiores plerique frumenta non 
ferunt (p. 89). Here we fee, not merely the fouth- 
eaftern, 
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caftern, but all the riiaritime Britons, all on the fouthern 
coaft of the ifland, exprefsly declared ta praftife agri- 
culture. And not only thefe, but fome of the inland , 
tribes, are equally declared to have pra&ifed it. So 
grofsly erroneous is this account of Mr. Hume's ! And 
another paffage in Csefar coincides with this, and two 
in Tacitus and Dio confirm both. Maritima pars [Bri- 
tannia] ab iis [incolitur] qui ex Belgis tranfierant,. qui 
omnes bello illato ibi remanferunt, atque agros colerc 
coeperunt. And we find the Britons under Boadicia* 
the Trinobantes, a Belgick tribe, and the Caffii and 
Iceni, two Aboriginal ones, and running up to the-borth 
as far as Lincolnfhire at leafl, all well acquaifited with, 
the arts of agriculture ; and the more northerly of them, 
the Iceni, even before their reduction by the Romansw 
This appears with regard to the laft from the notice 
given us by Tacitus concerning them, That previously 
to their infurreflion under Boadicia, and while they 
were meditating it, they had been ferendis frugibus in- 
curicli (Ann. lib. xiv. 3&). And it appears equally 
with regard to all from Boadicia's addrefs to them all, 
That they were obliged to cultivate their lands, y&opftiv, 
with heavy taxes upon them (1004). — Nor had the 
fouth r eq/iern Britons, merely, increafed to a great mul- 
titude. Mr. Hume had before reftri&ed to the fouth- 
eaji of Britain, what Caefar had applied to all the 
fouthern coaft, and even to fome of the intericrur parts 
of the country. And he now advances farther, and 
confines equally to ihefouth-eq/l what Csefar has fpoken 
of all the ifland. So inaccurate and carelefs is he, in 
merely copying the notices of Csefar! The latter having 

divided 
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* divided the iflanders more accurately than any other of 
his countrymen, into Belgse and Aborigines, and af- 
figned them their refpe&ive poffeffions in general ; he 
proceeds to an account of both, ^and begins with this 
remark, That both Aborigines and Belgse were exceed- 
ingly numerous, Hominum eft infinita multitudo. And 
Diodorus accordingly calls Britain the well-peopled 
ifland, tsroAv-avSpwTr©^ wp%* (p. 347). — But Mr. Hume, 
even in the compafs of this very extraft, has fallen into 
two other inaccuracies. Caefar's HQminum infinita 
multitudo he tranflates into <f a great multitude'' ; 
words much below the ftandard. And this populouf- 
riefs he afcribes to the pra&ice of agriculture ; when 
the fa&s appear not with the fmalleft connexion in his 
author, and could not poffibly have any at all. The 
praftice of agriculture was confined to the more fouther- 
ly parts of the ifland. And the populoufnefs extended 
over the whole of it. 



— u The other inhabitants of the iflartd flill maintained 
<c themfelves by pafturage : they were cloathed with 
" ikins of beafts : they dwelt in huts,* which they reared 
" in the forefts and marlhes, with which the country 
u was covered : they fliifted eafily their habitations, 
" when a&uated either by the hopes of plunder or the 
" fear of an enemy : the teonvenicnce of feeding their 
cc cattle was even a fufficient motive for removing their 
" feats : and being ignorant of all the refinements ot 
u life, their wants and their poffeffionS were equally 
" fcanty and limited. " 

This 
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This general account of the Britons is all one accu- 
mulation of errours, formed partly by 2 repetition of 
:he preceding miftakes, and partly by an addition of 
others. — The preceding have occasioned Mr, Hume to 
reprefent all but the fouth-eaftern Britons, as maintain-* 
ing themfelves by pafturage, all but the fouth-eaftern 
as cloathed with fkins, and all but them as dwelling in 
huts reared among the forefts and marflies, eafily fhift- 
ing their habitations, and having few wants and fmall 
poffeflions. And we muft once more produce the often- 
cited paflage of Caefar, in oppofition to this ftrange ac* 
count. Interiores plerique, fays he, — la&e et carne 
vivunt, pellibufque funt veftiti. They were not all but 
the fouth-eaftern Britons, they were not even any of 
the more wefterly Belgae, and they were not even fome 
of the more inland Britons ; they were only the gene- 
rality of the Aborigines; wha lived upon milk and 
flefli, and cloathed themfelves in fldns. — Nor did all 
but the fouth-eaftern Britons dwell in huts conftru&ed 
amid the forefts and marfhes. Strabo p. 306 informs 
us, that the Britons lived in cabins among the forefts. 
But then he confines not the remark to all except the 
fouth-eaftern Britons. He applies it to all the Britons 
of the fouth. He extends it to all the Britons of the 
inland country. And he carries it over all the ifland. — 
That all but the fouth-eaftern Britons eafily fliifted their 
habitations and feats, is alfo equally falie. Strabo, I 
think, is the only author that has been quoted by others 
(for Mr. Hume quotes nobody here), in proof of this 
opinion. And I have already (hewn, that his words 
carry no fuch meaning with thenu And, even if they 1 

did, 
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did, they are not reftri&ed to the fouth-eaftern Britons* 
but are equally fpoken of all. — Such are the many 
miftakes in this fmall extratt ! And there are ftill more. 
None of the Britons drifted their habitations and feats 
eafily, as the hope of plunder or the fear of being plun- 
dered, or as the want of pafturage for their cattle, led 
them. Nor were all but the fouth-eaftern ignorant of 
every refinement of life. — Mr. Hume has erred through- 
out this whole paffage, from a ftrange indiftin&nefs and 
confufion of ideas concerning the Britons. The other 
inhabitants were equally with the fouth-eaftern divided 
into tribes and kingdoms. Their poffeffions were equally 
fixed and known among both. They roved not, any 
more than thefe, over the face of the country, fome- 
times fettling in one place and fometimes in another. 
Each tribe had its diftinft territory. And fome of their 
dominions were not fcanty and narrow. When they 
were alarmed by the plundering inroads of their neigh- 
bours, they drove off their cattle before the invaders. 
And they left their houfes. Many of them were alfo 
employed in looking after the herds, the droves, and 
the flocks of their lords, along the woods or the heaths 
of the country ; and gradually moved from the hills 
to the vallies, and from the vallies to the hills, for the 
fake of pafturage. But the tribe never fhifted its po- 
fition. And nothing but a total inattentivenefs to what 
appears manifeft upon the face of Mr. Hume's own 
hiftory, the regular divifion of the ifland into princi- 
palities and kingdoms, could have feduced the author 
into this extravagant reprefentation of the natives. 
The Britons did not live, as Mr. Hume defcribes 

them, 
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them, like fo many hords of Tartars or tribes of wild 
Indians. They were formed into regular kingdoms. 
They had afcertained poffeffions. And they were go- 
verned by ftated laws. — This account will ferve of itfelf 
to demonftrate the fallacy of ihe other affertion in Mr. 
Hume, That all but the fouth-eaftcrh Britons were un- 
acquainted with every refinement of life. Where a re- 
gular frame of polity had been erefted, and wherfc 
property was regularly afcertained, there many of thei 
refinements muft neceffarily have been known. And, 
that they aftually were among the Britons, I have al- 
ready Ihewn in the preceding chapters. The labours 
of the pottery, the loom, and the furnace, were fuc- 
cefsfully pra&ifed among them. The arts of the turner/ 
the carpenter, the miner, and the architect, were ftudied 
and known. And many of the ruling principles of me* 
chanicks, many of the . more myfterious truths of geo- 
metry, and various fecrets in medicine, botany, aftro- 
nomy, and religion, were familiar to the fcholars of the 
ifland. And were fuch men ignorant of all the refinemehts 
of life ?. Common fenfe* is {hacked at the fuggeftkm. 
And we need only appeal againft it to a flight but re- 1 
markable fa&, known to every reader, and of which* 
we have demonftration remaining at prefent. I fpeak- 
of the. piles at Coway, which the Britons contrived to* 
drive into the hard bed of the Thames, feveral feet un- T 
der the furface of the water ; and to fix fo firmly in the 
ground, that they have continued ataaid all the wafte of 
time, the violence of floods, and the plunder of intereft 
or puriofity, the admiration of every age. And, even 
if Mr. Hume's reprefentation of the Britons had been as. 

gene- 
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; generally true as it is falfe, his extenfion of the cenfurc 
to all but the fouth-caftern muft have deftroyed the 
whole of it* All the foutbern Britons were equally 
Belgse, equally engaged in trade, and equally cower* 
iant with foreigners. Caefar indeed fpeaks of the Cantii 
as the moft humanized tribe of the ifland. . But Diodo- 
rus fays the fame of the Britons in the mod fouth- 
wefterly parts of it. And, even according to Char's 
account, agriculture particularly was pra&ifed by all 
the Belgse, and alfo by feveral tribes of the Abori- 
gines* The refinements of life, that I have (hewn to 
have been cultivated in "the ifland, were all cultivated 
equally by the Britons of theibuth. And moft of them 
were known to all the Britons* 



— " The Brkains were divided into many finall na- 
" tions or tribes ; and being a military people, whole 
" fole property Was their fword and their cattle, it was 
" impoffible, after they had acquired a relifh of li- 
" berty, for their princes or chieftains to cftabiiih any 
u defpotic authority over thenu" 

We have been told immediately before, that all but 
die fouth-eaftern Britons roved over the country, and 
fhifted their habitations as the hope of plundering or 
the fear of being plundered led them. And yet here, 
in the very next words, we find all the Britons as I 
have before reprefented them, formed into regular king- 
doms and fubjeft to regular governments. Both how- 
ever, as I have obferved above, cannot be true* Re- 
ar kingdoms and governments, in an ifland efpecially 

3 , ** 
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that was infinitely populous and full of buildings, ne- 
cefiarily involve in their ideas a permanent rdidence 
and defined poffeffions. And, if the point Wanted any 
additional ptfoof, we might remark that Mela defcribes 
Britain thus: Fert populos regefque populorum, fed, 
— ut longibs a eontibenti abfint, ita, aliarum opum 
ignari magis, tanthm pecore ac finibus dites ; and, bella 
contrahunt, ae fc frequenter invicem infeftant, — ftudid 
prolatandt ea quae poffident (1. iii. c. 6). So incon- 
Client is Mr. Hume with hhnfelf, even within the com- 
pafs of two fucceedltig fen tehees ! 

Nor was the fole property of the Britons their fword 
and their cattle. It was not, either as they were na- 
tions or individuals. The foil mud neceffarily have 
been property with both. And the numerous houfes 
of the Britons muft have been equally fo with all. So 
vague and unmeaning is Mr. Hume's hypothefis, all 
the airy fpeculation of a mind that has taken a hafty 
view of the ifland, and never attended even to the con- 
fequence of his own notices and reprefentations. — And 
Mr. Hume fays further, That it was impoffible, after 
the Britons had acquired a relilh of liberty, for their 
chieftains to tyrannize ov<*r them. But how were the 
Britons to acquire this relilh? By roving with their 
cattle over the country ? Mr. Hume's argument plainly 
intimates this. And yet Jie cannot mean it. For this 
relilh is attributed to all* the Britons without exception : 
and the fouth-eaftern are exprefsly excepted from the 
roving. And how could the rovers obtain the relilh, 
wheu even they, as appears from this very quotation, 
were in regular communities and under regular govern- 
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raents ? Bat let us fuppofe the Britons poff^ of thi* 
telifh, and then fee the refult. It was tfcej* tf&pqf&bk, 
lays Mr. Hume, for their princes t® tyrannic over 
them* And why was it impoffible? Is the Genius of 
liberty, like feme of the fcn$ght-erran$s in ^tifcnt ftory, 
cafed by the Gods in 3. coat of inapepe&rable afltoovtr? 
And has that heroick fpirit, which Wuft^rs 4nd bftlties 
in thefe our days, never crouehed under the feet of our 
kings ? For the fafety pf liberty, J wiflt the 0P« .could 
be imagined without credtrihy. And, for it» credit 
with the world, I fhould be glad that the other could 
be faid with truth. 



— " Their governments, though monarchical, were 
*' free (Diod. Sic. 1. iv, Mela lib. Hi. cap. 6+ Sftabo 
" lib. iv), as well as thofe of all the Celtic nations ; 
u and the common people feem to have enjoyed more 
u libgrty among them (Dion Caffius lib. 75), than 
•' among the nations of Gaul." 

This paffage is full of miftakes. Aiyi I ftali endea- 
vour to point them aU out. — Mr. Hume here fays, that 
the Britifh goverDment was monarchical. And yet in 
p. 2. he tells us, that it was the fame with the Gallick, 
which I have fhewed before not to have been monar- 
chical. — Mr. Hume alfo fays, that the Britifh monar- 
chies were free governments ; and quotes for it Diodo- 
rus, Mela, and Strabo. All that the laft fays, is this. 
Awccguou S* si<ri nap ce,y\otg 9 there are many monarchies 
among the Britons ; and immediately afterwards he 
fpeaks of their monarchs, tcw Awwjw roes ton ecvjott 

(p. 306;. 
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(p. 306). And here is evidently not a fingle fy liable 
concerning the free nature of the Britifh monarchies* 
But perhaps we may find the proper notices in Diodo- 
ru$ or MeJa. What the former fays is this ; IW<te/$ 
rs iuu Avmgw icoMxg £%&v, that the ifland had many 
kings aad mouarchs in it (p. 347)* And here there* 
fore is as tittle as in Strata* concerning the freedom of 
the Britons under their kings* If it is found any where, 
it muft appear in Mela. Apd his words are thefef; 
pert populos regeique populorum, there are many corn- 
jnumties in the country under their diftinft princes. 
All tbefe evidences, we fee, prove nothing more than 
the monarchical nature of the governments. And the 
freedom enjoyed under them, for any thing that yet 
appears, is all an additional touch from Mr. Hume's 
pencil.— #ut perhaps Dion Caflius, quoted afterwards 
for the greater freedom of the Britons than the Gauls, 
may at lead prove the pofitive point. And his words 
ieem likely to do it. Among the Caledonians and 
Maeatse, fays he, fajAoxpxjxjcci 00$ rfkrfiu (p. 1280); 
the generality of their tribes are under republican go- 
vernments. This is a very extraordinary aflertion. And 
it deferves to be considered. 

The words, we fee, are reftri&ed by Dio to the 
Mseatt* and Caledonians, and applied by Mr. Hume to 
the Britoas in general. But we have a teftimony equal 
IO Dio's, even his own, That the Britons in general 
were not under republican governments. They were, 
he exprefeljr affures us in p. 957, under kingly. And 
therefore, as Mr. Hume has applied the words, there is 
a direft contradi&orinefs in Dio, which neceffarily de- 

Y 2 ftroys 
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ftroys his credibility. This takes off at once the whole 
weight of his teftimony here. And as the one in- 
timation, concerning the general freedom of the Briti(h 
monarchies, either refts upon Dio or is totally un- 
grounded ; and the other, concerning the greater liberty 
of the Britons than the Gauls, is entirely built upon 
him ; they both fall with him to the ground. — It may 
be proper, however, to obferve in addition to this re- 
mark, That Dio fpeaks not of the Britons enjoying a 
greater (hare of liberty under their kings, as Mr. Hume 
interprets him. And, even if his account had not been 
fuperfeded by himfelf in another place, it would not 
prove the point for which it is adduced by Mr. Hume. 
It would not (hew the freedom of the monarchical go- 
vernment in Britain. It would only prove the exiftence 
of a popular one. And confequently, even if its tefti- 
mony was of any moment, it would be in direft oppo- 
fuion to Mr. Hume's reprefentation. — ButDio*s account 
is not only contradifted by himfelf, but by every other 
writer. As applied by Mr. Hume to the whole ifland, 
it is encountered equally by the very Diodorus, Mela, 
and Strabo, whom Mr. Hume quotes immediately be- 
fore, and by Caefar (p. 74, 92, &c), Tacitus (Agric. 
Vit. c. 15), and others. Each of thefe is an authority 
fully equal to Dio's. And the concurrence of all forms 
an irrefiftible weight of evidence againft him. And, 
even in their natural fignification, and as applied only 
to the generality of the Pifts,^ the words of Dio are di- 
reftly confronted by a paffage in Martial ; which of it- 
felf is perhaps not an inferiour teftimony to Dio's, and, 
2 by 
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by its coincidence with all the other accounts of the 
ifland, becomes greatly fuperiour to it : 



Turpes, humiles, fupplicefque, 
Piftorum fola bafiate regunu 



Lib.x.E. 72. 



I have gone over this extraft from Mr. Hume the 
more circumftantially, in order fully to open the ex- 
travagance of it. I have ihewn in the body of this 
work, that the monarchies of Britain were founded on 
a regular fyftem of liberty. And fo far I have afferted 
the interefts of freedom and of man. But the fpirit of the 
times, if not properly checked, would carry us into 
abfurdities that difgrace the caufe. We ihould fee the* 
Tartuffes of liberty, like thofe of religion formerly, 
throwing a difcredit over it by their follies. And antient 
hiftory would be gradually dreft up in the cropt hair, 
the cloak, and the band of political puritanifm. N And 
there is the more reafon for this apprehenfion, when we 
fee fo philofophical a fpirit as Mr. Hump's carried away 
by the civil fanaticifm of the times, and facrificing truth 
at the flirine of freedom. 

P. 3 — 4. cc Each ftate was divided into faftions with* 
€e in itfelf (Tacit. Agric.) : it was agitated with emula- 
€C tion towards the neighbouring ftates : and while the 
" arts of peace were yet unknown, wars were the chief 
* € occupation, and formed the chief objeft of ambition 
w among the people." 

Y 3 All 
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All this implies a fixednefs of poffcffion and dommioft 
among the Britons, which very ill agrees with the ac- 
count before of their roving over the face of the ifland. 
But indeed all this defcriptipn pf our forefathers, (hort 
and fcanty as it is, is little more than a mafs of grofs 
contradictions. And the lines are like theBritifh kingdoms 
in the prefent extraft, almoft each of them in a ftate of 
hoftility with its neighbour.— But that each kingdotn Was 
divided into faSions Within itfelf, is not true, as de- 
duced from the work here quoted for it, Tacitus's Life 
of Agricola. That indeed proves juft the reverfe. 
OIim> fays Tacitus, regibus parebfcnt, nunc per princi* 
pes fa£Hpnibjis et ftudiis trahutitur (c. 12).-— And, that 
the arts of peace were not unknown to the Britons, h 
plain from Mr. Hume's owfi words, which allow tillage 
and agriculture to have been known to the fouth- 
eaftern natives j and is (till plainer from Csefar's, which 
Ihew them to have been familiar to all thefouthern and 
fome of the inland Britons. And in the prefent work I 
haye even fhewn all the mechanical arts to have been 
praftifed in every part of the ifland. 



So grofsly inaccurate as Mr. Hume is in his general re- 
prefentation of- the civil ftate of the Britons, we cannot 
expeft him to be commonly precife with regard tq 
their geographical divifions. If he has erred in a plain 
path and at noon-day, he muft be fure to deviate upon 
a winding one and iq the lhade pf the evening. And 

4 to 
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to criticize upon thefe miftakes would perhaps be 
erucl j Tike arraigning a perfcm for the breach of laws 
with which he was never acquainted. I fliall therefore 
pafs them all Over. Only let me ebferve* that there is 
a capital abfurdity both in Mr. Carte's and Mr, Hume's 
hiftories, which appears manifeft upon the face of them. 
And that is the relating the military tranfaftions of the 
ifland, without any previous information concerning the 
names, the pofition, and the power of the refpe&ive tribes 
in it. In this mode of writing hiftory, the reader is in- 
troduced into a fort of fairy land, where beings arife 
with whom he has no previous acquaintance, and king- 
doms are mentioned of which we have never yet heard 
the exiftence, Thus the Trinobantes are mentioned for 
the firft time in p. 6 of the one, and the Iceni and Cat- 
tivellauni in p. 27 of the other, without one note of 
their fituation and ftrength. And the reader is left en- 
tirely in the dark, whether they refided in Kent oj: 
Cornwall, in Middlefex or Cathnefs. 
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I have here laid open a variety of errours within the 
compafs only of two or three pages in Mr. Hume's 
hiftory. And I may fubjoin one remark to the whole, 
That his in-accuracy and in-attention have made him 
give us fcarcely any real information, concerning the 
interiour ftate of the ifland, even for the whole of the 
Roman period. His haftinefs to difcharge himfelf of this 

Y 4 part 
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. part of his work, has iocreafed and multiplied his mifr 
takes. 'And yet it has in all probability preferred him 
from more ; as uppn a rough jpoad a briik pace is fre<> 
queptjy fafer for a fipe fcorfe, than a flow oqe» 
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T Have here fubjoincd what I have frequently referred 
*• to in the work, the Itinerary of* Ricardus Corinenfis. 
Such & suriofity ought no longer to be locked up in the 
few copies of Dr. Stukeley's comment, or the fewer 
of Mr. Bertram's original. To this I have added the' 
parallel parts of Antonine's, that the one may reflect 
3 light on the other. And I have annexed to the whole 
the modern .places correfpondent to each antient name, 
as they are affigned by Gale, Horfeley, and Stpkeley, 



DIA- 
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DIAPHRAGMATA 1 
ITER I, 

A RHUTIPI VIA DUCTA EST GUETHELINGA DICTA 
• USQUE IN SEGONTIUM PER M. P. 324. PLUS MINUS 
SIC. 

Antoninus 

Iter 2 inverted 

Duroverno - 12 



Iter 1 5 of Richard 
Purelevum 

Durobrovas 



Dr. Stukeley's 
Copy 
pulloniagis 



Cantiopolis quae et Du- 
roverno m. p. 10 
Durosevo *-- 12 

Duroprovis — 25 * 

Dewde —• ia«p. ±7 

Trahsis Thamesin i**- 

TRAS<fcVE PrOVINCIAM 

Flaviam et civita- 

•TEM LONDINIUM Atf- 
GUSTAM 



SulO Mago 



m. p. $ 



Vjsrolamio MtwnciPio 3 

FoRoDlANjE 12 

MagioVinio — 12 



Lactorodo — 



12 



Durolero . 12 
Durobrovis itf 



Iter 2 inverted 
[ fromDoro- 

brovis to 
Londinium 27 



Iter 2 inv. 

Sulloniacis 12 

Verolamio 9 

Durocobmis 12 

Magiovinto 12 



La&odoro 17 






* The Itinera are fo called from their fimilitude to the animal midriff which 
pafles through the body from fide to fide (Stukeley). 

* This number appears from the diftances preceding and following to be faulty. 
Antonine's therefore is the right «ne, 

3 In this and one or two other places I have omitted the notices concerning 
martyrs, the mere interpolations ofthe monk. 

Canter- 



PPR 



OP MANCHESTER 



m 



Gale 

Canterbury 

Lcnham 

Rochcfter 



London 

Shenley near Brocks 

ley Hills 
Verulam 

Hertford 

Dunftable 

Stony Stratfoyd 



Horse lev 
Canterbury 
Miltodf 
Rocheftcr 



London 

BrockleyHilta 
Veralam 
Dunftable 
Fenny Stratford 
Towcefter 



Stukelky 
Canterbury 
Sittingburne 
Rocheftcr 



Londoa 



Edgeware near 
Brockley Hills 
Verulan» 

Market-ftreet near 

Dunftable 
Dunftable 

Stony Stratford 



11 « > ■ 
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Iter 1 8 inv* 
Ifannavaria 



Tripontio 
Benonnis 



12 
II 
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ISANTA VARIA *— 
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12 



Iter 1 8 inv. 
Manduefuedo 12 



Etoceto 



l« 



Tripontio — 12 
Benonis — — 9 

HIC BISECATUR VIA; 
ALTERUTERUMQUE 
EJUS BR ACHIUM LIN- 
DUM USQUE \ AL- 
TRUM VERSUS VIRI- 
CONIUM, PROTEN- 
PITUR SIC. 

Manduessedo m. p. 12 
Etoceto -^ 13 

Pennocrucio — 12 
Uxaconia — 12 
Virioconio — 1 1 

Banchoriq — 26 
Deva Colonic ,.—■ 10 



Antoninus. 
Bennavenna (Iter 
6.1fanavatia)i2 
Iter 6 
Tripontio 12 



Vennonis 9 



Iter 2 inv. 
Mandueffedo 12 

Etoceto - 16 

Pennocrucio 12 

Uxacpna 12 

Urioconio n 



Bovium 



Deva Leg. 20 

via. 10 



'This road, the eafiern brajicji of the Fpffewajr, the ftcojid Iter of Antonin? 
puriues. 

Caftle 



fir. 
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Gale 
battle Dykes near- 
Wedon 

3owbridge near 

Lilburne 
ffigh Crofs or 

Claychefter 



Mancefter 

iVall near Litchfield 

Jtretton near Penk- 

ridge 
)ken-yate 

Wroxeter 

Janchor 
defter 



HORSELEY 

Near Davcntry 

fiugby 
Claychefter 



Mancefter 

Wall 

Near the river Penk 

Near Sheriff-Hales 

Wroxeter 



Near Stretton in 

Chefliire 
Chefter 



Stukeley 
Towceftcr 



Dowbridge or 
. Showel 
Claychefter or 
High Crofs 



Mancefter 

Wall 

Penkridga 

Oken-yate 

Wroxeter 

Banchor 
Chefter 



FINES 
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AntQBiflus 



FINES FLAVLJE ET SE- 
CUNMJ 



Varis — •■ puf*3o 

CpKOVZO 20 

Seountio — • * 24 



Iter 1 1 inv. 
Varw 32 

Scgontio 24 



1 The fum total at die end is juft tea more than the number prefixed, the 
latter being three hundred , and twenty-four and the former three hundred and 
thirty-four. The nine or ten additional miles, in thp faulty number annexed 
to Duroprovis, account for the difference. 



Bodvarj 
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Bod vary 

CaerRbun 

Caer Segont near 



Bodvary 
Caer RhiMi 
Cacr Segont 



Stukeley 



Bodvary 
Caer RhuQ 

C*er Segont 



ITET 
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ITER II. 

A SEGUNTIO VIRIO- 
CONIUM USQUE m. 
p. 739 SIC. 

Heriri MotfTE m.p. 25 



Mediolano — 25 

RuTUNIO — . . 12 



VlRIOCONIO 



Appen. 
Antoninus 



Iter 2. 

Mediolano ♦ . . , 
Rutunio \i 



11 Virioconio n 



Raranvaur 



#*.$'. 



Gale 



OF MAN€ti£&tfeit 



HorSELEY Stukelet 



m 



Wales 
Rowfoa Caftie 

J/Vroxeter 



Draiton, Shropfliire 
Near Wem 
Wroxctcr 



Rajrariraur Hill by 
Bala in Merio 
nethfhirc 

MeiVod; Motitgomc- 
rylhire 

Rdwton 

Wroxcter 



Vpfc. JL 



FT EH 



J3» 
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ITERIH. i 
A LONDINIO LINDUM 

coloniam uscnJE, 

SIC. 
Durosixo — il2 

CjESAKO MXGO i— l6 

Canonio — 15 

Camalodun© Colonia 9 

IBI ERAT TEMPLUM 
CLAUDn, ARX TRI- 
UMPHALIS, ET I- 
MAGO VICTORUE 
DE2E 1 . 

Ad Sturium Amnem 
m. p. 6 

ET F1NIBUS TRINO- 
BANTUM CENIMAN- 
NOS ADVENIS. 

COMBRETONIO m. p. 1 5 
SlTO MAGO — 22 

Vekta Cekom. -*• 23 



Antonious 



Iter 9 inv. 
Duroluum ij 

Caefaromago 16 

Canonia "it 

Camaloduno 9 



Ad Anfam < 



Comtketonio 1; 

Sitomago 22 

Vcnta Icenorum 
3« 



1 This Note feems to have been copied by Richard from (bme account, that 
was previous to the deftru&ion of Camulodunum by Boadkia* 

Leighton- 



Wiu 
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$ii 



Gale 



Leighton-ftone 
Writde or Witham 
Little Canfield 
Waldcn 



fiarklow or near Ha- 
ferill 



Brettwhara 

ThetfordorWul- 
pitt 

Caller hear Nor- 
wich 



H0ICS£LEY 



Leightbn-ftone 
Near Chelmsford 
Fambridgtf 
Maiden 



Withart 



Stretford 

Wulpitt 

Cafter 



Stukele^ 



Rmnford . 

4 

Chelmsford 
Kelvedon, Eflex 
Cojcheftcr 



Stretford-ftreet* 
Suffolk 



Bretenham,Bradfield 
Combuft, Suffolk 
thetford, Norfolk 

Cafter 



Iter 



w 
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ICIANIS* —- HI. p. 27 


Antoninus 

Iter 5 

Iciafloa .... 


Iter 17. 
Durolifponte 




Camborico Colonia 20 
durali ponte *— 20 


Camborico 35 
Durolipome 25 


Durnomago 

m. £>• 
Corifennis 


3° 
.3° 


Durno Mago — ■* 20 

ISINNIS — 20 


Durobrovis 35 
Caufennis 30 


Lindo 


3° 


LlKDO *— 20 


t 

Lindo 26 



1 Several Tittle differences occur in thecdpie* which were publifhod by Dr. 
Stukeley and Mr. Bertram, which I (hall regularly ' note. And this is one. 
Icianos has only a vacancy in Bertram, but is infected in Stukeley. And the 
latter is evidently right. 



Ickburroif 



jra. of 

Gale 

Ickburrow » 

Near Cambridge 
Godmanchefter 
Prig Caftertoa 
Nottingham 
Xincola 
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HORSELEY 

Chefterford 

Icklingham 

Cambridge 

Cafterby Peterbo- 
rough 
Ancafter 

Lincoln 



Stukeley 

Ixworth, Icklingham 

Chefterford, Cam- 

•brldgefture 
Godmanchefter 

Cafter 

Stanfield by Bourn, 

iLincolnlhirc 
Lincoln 



z* 



ITER 



$\* 
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ITER IV. 1 Antoninus. 

A LINDQ AD VALLUM 
USQUE, SIC. 



Iter 1 8 
Lcg'oliuai 

Ir^j o. from 
York '" • 



tajPP^oni4o< 



Argolico — m. p. 14 
Dako ' — pi. p. 2P 

IBI INTRAS MAXI- 
' MAM CJESAftflEN- 
SEM. 

Legotio — m. p. 16 

ESURACO MUNICIJ*. OLIM 
' COLQNJA SEXTA X ' 21 

IsURIO «— • 

Catarractoni 

Ad Tisam -»- 

VlNOVIO ^p- 

Epiaco — 

Ad Murum »~ 



16 

i •' 

JO 

19 
9 



Iter 5 
Segel6cum(Iter$ 
Ageldcum) 14 



Legeolium (Iter 
g,kegecium)i$ 



Eburacum 21 
Jfiibrigantura 17 
Catajrraftonj 24 



Iter 1 jnv. 
Viaovi* ^ 



> .*■■■« *— 



9 Thb Note has bee* interpolated by Richard, 
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<?AI,I 


| HORSELEY 


titdebwrow ( 


i 

Littleburrow 


Poncaftcr 


Doncaftcr 


Caillefora 


Caftleford 


York 


York 


Aldborough 


Aldborough 


Cattarick 


Cattarick 


Binchefter 


Bincheftcr 


— — 


Hexham 




- 







Stukele? 



Littleburrow 
Doncaftcr 



Caftlefcra 

York 

Aldborough 

Cattarick 

Pierce Bridge, 

Ovynford 
Binchefter 

Chefter in the Street 

Newcaftle 



24 



TRANS 



544 
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TRANS MURUM IN- 
TRAS VALENTIAM 

Ail a una Amke m. p* 25 

Tujeda Flumine 30 

Ad Vallum m. p. 1 70 



Antoninus 



f Dr. Stukeley gives us the numerals which Mr. Bertram has amitfe4t ' 



Alnwick 



JT H* W WAN C H £ 8 TIE R. 



m 



Gals A Horseley 



Stukeley 



Alnwick, Northum- 
berland 
Berwick on Tweed 

Falkirk 



ITETt 
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t)r. Stukelcy's 

Copy 
Corium 



ITER V. 

I 

A LIMTTE PRffiTUftl- 
AM-USQUE, 8IC. " 

Curia — • m; p. . .-. 

Ad Fines * . - m. p. ; ♦-; 

Bremenio m. p. • , . 

CoRSTOPUO -— 20 

VlNDOMORA — 9 

VlNDOVlO — . 19 

CaTARRACTONI — 22 

Eboraco — 40 

Derventjone ~ 7 

Delgovicia — t 13 

Preturio — - 25 



Amomnus 



IterL 
Brameaium .... 

Corftopitum 20 

Vindomora 9 ' 

Vinovia 19 

Catarradont 2j 

Ifurium & Ebo* 

racum 41 

Dcrventio 7 

DelgoTitia 13 

Praetorium 25 



■ •v.^^jyi 'H, 



1 Dr. Stukeley by a grange miftake roads Ad Tines, and therefore fixes the 
ftation upon the North-Tyne. It was upon the limits of the Gadenian and 
Ottadinian territories) and foraewhere, I Juppofe^on the banks oftheTwcc^ 
inTweedale. 



Roman- 



*rn. 
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Galb 


Horselev : 

^—j—^^^* ^^^^^^ ^^^■■MB 


Brampton 


Riechefter 


Corbridge 


Corbridge 


Dolande 


XbcKeftcr : 


Biucheltejr 


Binchefter 


Cattarick 


Cattarick 


i 




Aldby o« the Der- 

went 
Wigton 


On the Derwent 

Wigton 


^atrington 


Hebberftow Fields 
or Broughton 



Stukelst 



Romanhow, Cor- 

ftonlaw 
Rochefter on Tyne 

Riechefter 

Corbridge 

Ebchefter 

Binchefter 

Cattarick 

York 

Stanford Bridge, 

Yorklhire 
Wigton 

Patrinton 



ITER 



u* 
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ITER TT. 

Aft EBURACO DEVAM 
USQUE, SIC. 

Calcaria — m . p. 9 

CAMfiODUNO — 22 

Mancunio — xS 

Finibus Maximje et Fla- 
f VI * w>j>. 18 

CoNDATB ~* X 8 

Deva — , ^ i8 



Antoninus 



Iter 2. 

Calcaria 9 

Camboduno 20 

Manucio 18 



Condate 



18 



Deva Leg. 20. 

via. 20 



Tadcaftcr 



irm 



OF rtAH6'H»S-t-EE. 






0Att 

Tadcafter 

Almondbury 

Manchefter 



ConglefoS 
Cheftcr 



HoRriut* 



Tadcafter .- 

Near Gretland . 

Man-caftle near 
JSfeBpheflpr 

NearKorthwiA 
Cheftet 



Stukele 



Tadcafter ' 
4Jmondbnry 
I Min-caftle 

Stfletfordon Merfef 
^oprthwich 

CWJct •"' ,rJ 



I "EH 
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Dr. S. . 

Ifurio -^ 19 



ITER VH. 



A PORTU SISTUNTI- 
ORUM EBORACUM 
USQUE, SIC. 



Rerigonio — m, p. 23 
Ao Alpbs Pehinos 8 
Alicana • — 



IstfRio — 

Eboraco •-* 



10 



18 
16 



Antoainus 



The 



*IV 
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Gals 



.'HORSELET "' 



Aldborcragb 
To* 



Hklcy 

x 

Aldborougt : 
York - 



Stukelet 



The mouth of the 
Lunc 



Burton on Lime, or 
Ribchefter ... .7 

Pendleton, Peadlo- 
bury, Lancafhire 

Skipton in Craven 



Aldhorough 
York 



ITER 



IS? 



THE HI STORY Appa, 



Dr: Stukeley's 

Copy 
Lataris »8- 



n 

Brocavonacis 20 
Voreda . 13 
Luguvalfa 13 



iter vm. 



At EBORAGO tUGtJ- 
VALIUM USQUE, Sfc. 



Catarractoni m. p. 40 


Iter 2 in* 
Catarraftoni 


• 
4' 


Lataris — 16 


Lavatris 


i* 


Vatjwts — r *& 


* Vertcris * 


*4 


Brocavonacis — 18 


Brovonacis 


n 


Vorreda ' — *i8 


Voreda 


l i 


Litguvalia, -*■* r i8 


LugdVaffifc 


14 



-1 ... .V f 



Ancofiinus 



1 Iter 10 lUT. from Brocaronacis to Liiguballia n 



C*u 



N e n. 
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Gale 



Catarick 

Bowes - 

Brough under Stan- 
more 
Kendal 

Penrith 

Old Carlifle 



HoRSELEY 



Catarick 
Bowes 
Brough 
Kirby Thure 
Qld Penrith 
Carlifle 



Stukeley 



Qatarick 

Ifowcs 

Brough 

Brqwham 

CaftleVoraa. 

Carlifle 



Vol, VL 



A a 



ITER 



354 



THE HISTORY 



Appen. 



ITER a. 

A LUGUBALLIO PTO 
ROTONIM USQUE 
SIC. 

Trimontio — m. p. . . 

Gadanica — m. p. . . 

C0R.10 — m« p. ♦ • 

Ad Vallum in. p. . . 

INCIPIT VESPA8IANA 

Alauna — - m. p. 12 



Lin do 


— ' 


9 


Victoria 


— ' 


9 


Ad Hiernam 


— 


9 


Orrea 




»4 


Ad Tavum 


•_ 


19 


Ad JEsipam 


— . 


n 


Ad Tjnam 


»•»» 


8 


Devana 


— 


2 3 


Ad Itu^am 


p— 


24 



Antoninus 



Cannaby 



N*n, 



0¥ MANCHESTER. 



«5 



Gale 




HOKSELEY 



Stukeley 



Cannaby 

Colecefter, or 

Peebles 
Corsford by Lanerk 

Falkirk . N 



Sterling dn Alon 

river 
Dunblane 

Kinkel upon Erne 

Perth, Airdoch 

Perth, Dunkeld, 

St. Johnfton 
Brumchefter on Tay 

frith 
Btechin on S. Elk 

river 
Elhlie on N. Elk 

Aberdeen 

Fyvie 



A a 2 



A* 



35* 



THE HISTOJtY Appcm 



Ad Montem Grampium 
m* p. . • ♦ 

Ad Selinam m. p. . - . 

Tuissis - - — - ip 

Ptorotonb ip. p< ? 27 



Aatoninus. 



1 The vacancy, which appears hen? in Bertram^ edipon, is, Jilted up witfc 
thefe numerals by Dr. Stukeley.' * 



Pn 



*rrt. 



Ot MAN<2H£STEft. 



357 



Gale 



.llQFtpEXEY 



Nairn* 
Invernftfs 



STtTKELEY 

On Dot em rfrdr 
Rdthes on the Spay 
Invernefc 



Aa 3 



ITER 



358 



THE HISTORY Appcn. 



Dr. Stukeley's 
Copy 
Varis 9 



Dr. Stukeley's 
Copy 

*~ *— 20 



Iter 9 

Ad Vallum 30 



Br. Stukeley's 

Copy 
Coccio 66 



I TER 1 

AB ULTIMA PROKO- 
TGNE PER MEDIAM 
INSUUE ISCA DAM- 
NONORUM USQUE, 
SIC. 

Varis — ra.p. 8 

Ad Tuessim — 18 

Tamea — 29 

— • •— m. p» 2 1 

In Medio — 9 

Orrea — 9 

Victoria -«• 18 

Ad Vallum — - 32 

luguballia — 80 

brocavonacis — 22 

Ad Alaun am m. p. • . • 

Coccio — m. p. • . . 

Mancunio — 18 

CoNDATE — 23 



Antoninus 



Iter 10 
Coccio 

Mancunio . 17 

Condatc 18 



Nairne 



n°il 
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Gale 




HoRSELEY 


Stukeley 








Nairne * 


_ ^ 


— 


- - _ 


Ruthvan on Spay 


^ ^ 


— 


About Dunkeld or 
Blair 


Brumqhefter or 

Blair 
Spittle in Glenfhire 


*— ~» 


— . 


— .*_._. 


Strumnie on Erie 


"^ — 


— 


Orrock in Fife 
Abernethy 


river 

Perth, Dunkeld, 

St. Johnfton 
Perth, Airdoch 

Falkirk 


Carlifle 




Carlifle 


Carlifle 


Kendal 




Kirby Thure 


Browham 

Lancaftcr 


Ribchefter 




Ribchefter 


Burton by Lancaftcr 


Manchefter 
Conglcton 




Man-caftle by Mjtn- 

chefter 
Near Northwich 


Man-caftle 
Northwich 



1 Fair on Nairne river. 
A»4 



Medi- 



Z&> 



THE HISTORY Appcn. 1 



Dr. S. 

Ad Uxellam 

Ifca ' — 



MfeDIOLANO — l8 

Etoceto — m. p. • . 
Bremenium f — ... 
Salinis — m. p, . . 
Brannogenium l 
Glebon Colonia m.p... 

CoRINO — 14 

Aquas Solis m. p. . . . 

Ad A<*uas — 18 

Ad Uxellam Amnem 

m. p. • • • 



ISCA 



m. p. 



Antoninus 
Mediolano 18 



Iter 3. 
Clcvo 

Durocornovio 14 



1 The names of thefe wo ftations are taken from Dr. Stukeley. Only blanks 
appear in Bert mm* " "" 



Meivod 



i ' 



N 8 II. 
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$6* 



Qale 




HorSeiey 


Meivod 




Near Draiton 


Wall near Litchfield 


Wall-, 


— . — 


- 


- - - 


— ■ — 


— 


- — ^ 


— — 


— 


Ludto* 


Gloucefter 




Gloucefter 


Cirencefter 




Cirencefter 


Bath 




Bath 




— 




— — 


•— . 


Exeter 


Exeter 




Chifelberough 



Stukeley 

Mjrvod 

Wall 

Birmingham 

Dtoitwich in Wor> 

cefterlhire 
Worcefter 

Gloucefter 

Cirenceftcr 

Bath 

j 
Wells 



Barton on the Fofs, 

Somerfetlhire 
Exeter 



ITER 



3$» 



THE HISTORY Appen. 



Dr. Stukelcy's 
Copy 

Venta Sil. 

Ifca 

Tibia 



ITER XL 

AB AQUIS, PER VIAM 
JULIAM,MENAPIAM 
USQUE, SIC. 

Ad Abonam — in. p. 6 

Ad Sabrivam -— • - 6 

UNDE TRAJECTU IN- 
TRAS IN BRITTANI- 
AM SECUNDAM ET 

Stationem Ttajectum 
m.p. 3 



VKNTA SlLURtTM - 

Isca Colon f a -— 

Tibia Amne — m. p. 8 

Bono — 20 

Ni»o -A. 15 

Leucaro — 15 

Ad Vigessimvm — 20 

Ad Menapiam — - 19 

AB HAC URBE PER 

30 m. p. 
NAVIGAS IN HYBER- 
NIAM. 



Antoninus 



Iter 14 inv. 
Trajeftus '6 



Abone '9 

Venta Silurum 9 
Ifca 9 



Iter 1 a inv. 



Nido 

Bomio 

Leucaro 



**5 

»5 



* Dr. Gale fuppofet Abone and TrajcOus to be tranfpofed. Mr. Horfelcy 
oppofet rbefuppohtion. But the order of Richard's Iter (hews the former to be 

* Dr. Gale again fuppofet a tranfpofition ; and the order of Richard's Iter again 
confirms his notion. 

Hanbam 
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Logher 



Galb 


HORSELET 


• 

Hanham 


Aunfbury 


— — , • — • . »»- 




Oldbury 


Henham 


Caer Gwent 


Caer Gwent 


Caerleon 


Caerleon 


Bovcrton 


Near Axbridge 


Neath 


Near Portbury 



Stukeley 



Olland naar Rain- 

iham 
Auft on Severne 



Near Glaffonbury 



— - r 



Tydenham or Chep- 

flow 
Caer Gwent 

Caerleon 

Caerdiff 

Boverton 

Neath 

Loghe* 

NarbathCaftle 

St. David's 



l 



ITER 



t3«* 



THE HISTORY Appen. 



iter in. 


Antoninus 


AB AQUIS LONDINIUM 
iUSCgJE, SIC. 




Vbrlucione m.,|>.. i£ k 


Iter 14 
Verluckrae 15 


CtfNETIONE — 20 


Cunetione 20 


^PINIS ~ 15 


Spinis 15 


Calleba Attrebatum 




15 


Calkva ij 


BlIBRACTE —- . 20 


— — — 


LQNDItflO — 20 


_ ... 



Weftbuiy 



OF MANCHESTER. 



3*£ 



0ALB 



HORSELEV 


' STUKEI.EY 


Near Lcckham 
Marlborough' 


Lacock on Avon, 

Wilts . 
Marlborough 


Spcne 


Spene 


Silchefter 


Wallingford 


; 


Bray 


Loudon 


London 



ITER 



$66 



THE HISfORY Appen; 



Dr.. Stukeley's 

c °py 

Boitro 9 



Uriocoriio 28 



ITER XIII. 

AB ISCA URICONIUM 
USQUE, SIC. 

Boltro — m. p* 8 

G0BANN16 • — 12 

Magna — 23 

Branogenio — 23 

Urioconjo «-* 27 



Antoninus* 



Iter 12 

Burrio 



9 



Gobannioi 12 

Magnis 22 

Bravipio 24 

Urioeonio 27 



Brabegc 



ru. 



OF MANCHESTER* 



$6f 



Gale 


HORSELEY 


Stukele 


Brubege 


U& 


Cacrphylli 


iber-gavenny 


Aber-gavcnny 


Aber-gavenny 


Old Radnor 


Kcnchcftcr 


Old Radnor 


Ruflibury 


Ludlow 


Worcefter 


Wroxeter 


Wroxetcr 


Wroxetcr 



ITER 



l*t 



Iter i3,Bultro 



Bertram's Copy 

thus, 
Croco Colana 
Lindum 12 



? H E HIS TO R Y Appen. 

ITER XIV. Antoninus 

A$ISCA FERGLEBON 
I4NDUM USQUE, SIC 

Ballio — m. p t 8 

Bi^estio — J 2 

3 a ri conic* w . • 11 

CfcEBON CoLQNIA rrn 1 5 
Al* ANTONAM -wr 15 

AI4AUNA ' *s* 15 

Presidium x 



Iter I3# 
Burrio 


9 


Bleftio x 


11 


Ari<<0aU> ' 


11 


Clevo 


15 



Vennonis I* 

Ratis Corion — 12 

Venromento — • 12 

Margiduno — 12 

Ad Pqntem — 12 

Croco Colana — * 7 

Liijdum — 12 



Iter 8 inv» 
Veimonis 

Ratis n 

Vernometo 22 

Margiduno 12 

Iter 6. 
Ad Pontem 7 

Croco-colana 7 

Linda 12 



? This name is taken from Dr.. S.'s Copy. 

1 This number is equally from the Dr's. Cppy, 






Brubcgc 



NML 



Gale 
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HoRSELEY 



3*9 



Brubegc 
Old Town 
Kenchefter 
Gloucefter 



Claychefter 

Leiceftcr 

Charnlcy 

Willoughby 

Eaft Bridgeford 

Collingham 

Lincoln 



U/k 

Monmouth 
Near Rofle 
Gloucefter 




Claychefter 
Leicefter 

Near Willoughby 

Near Eaft Bridge- 

ford 
Near Southwell 

Brugh near Colling- 
ham 
Lincoln 



Stukeley 



Gaerphylli Caftle 
Old Town 
Kenchefter 
Gloucefter 

E vefham, Woircefter- 

Ihire 
Alcefter, Warwick- 

(hire 
Warwick 

Claychefter or High 

Crofs 
Leicefter 

Cofington on Soar, 
Leicefterihire 

Willoughby, Not- 
tinghamfliire 

Bridgeford 

Collingham 
Lincoln 



Vol- II. 



Bb 



ITER 



*fc 



THE HISTORY Appen. 



ITER XV. Antoninus 

A LONDTNIO PER 
CLAUSENTUM IN 
LONDINIUM, SIC. 



Caleb a — m. p. 44 



Vindomi — 

Vent a Belgarum 

Ad Lap id em ~ 
Clausento ■*- 

PQRTU MaGNO — 

Regno — 

Ad Decimum — " 



15 

2 1, 

6 

4 
10 

10 

10 



Anderida Portu 

m. p. * 10 
Ad Lemanum m. p. 25 

Lemaniano Portu 10 

DUBRIS . 10 



Iter 7 inv. 
Caleba 44 

Iter 12. 
Vindomi 15 



Venta B. 



21 



Iter 7 inv. 
Claufemo 10 



Regno 



20 



"Thefe numerals are taken from Stukeley. A large vacuity is left for them 



in Bertram. 



Henly 



N°& 



OMVlANCttfiSYER* 



m 



Galb 



tteniey 

SylcheAei* 
Wmchefter 

Southampton 

lingwood 



-.yme 



>ov*r 



HoRSEtET 



Silchefter 

Farnham 

Wincheftef 

Old Somhamptori 

Pod 

Chichefter 



Lyme 



Dover 



STUKitEY 



Walllngford 

Silcheftet 

Wiiichefter 

Stoneham, Hants 

Southampton 

Portchefter 

Chichefter 

Arundel, Suffex f 

Netohaven* Suffex 

Old Romney 

Lyme 

Dover 



Bb % 



ITER 



ft* 



THE HISTORY Appen. 






Antoninus 


RfUTTUPIS CoLONIA 


10 


— — — 


Regulbio i — 


IO 


— — — 


CONTIOPOLI — »• 


p. IO 


m^mmm — — -* 


DURELEVO — 


18 


„ — 


Mado — - 
Vagnaca — 


~I2 

18 


Iter 2 inv. 
Vagniacis .... 


Novio Nf AGO — 


18 


Noviomago 18 


LONDINIO — - 


IS 


Londinio n 



Rich- 



N'll. 



OF MANCHE&TEfc. 



$n 



Gale 


HORSELEY 


Stukeley 


Richborough 


Richborough 


Richborough 


— — •_. 


— — ~ -, 


Reculrcr 


Canterbury 


Canterbury 


Canterbury 


Leubam 


Milton 


Sittingburne 
Maidftone 


Maidftone 


Northfleet 


Serenoke 


Woodcote near 
Croydon 

London 


Woodcote 
London 


Croydon 

London 

• 



Bb 3 



ITER 



m 



T«E Hit TORY 



Appen, 







ITER XVI. 




Aptptiirms 


\ * 

Iter 15. 
VentaB, 


80 


A LONDINK) CENIAM 
USQUE, SIC, 

Venta JJelgarum 

hi- p. 90 
B^ioe — ;i 


Iter 6 inv, 
Venta B. 66 

Iter 12, 
Brige 11 






SORBIODUNQ . — ■ 


8 


Sorvioduno 9 






Venta Geladia — 


12 


Viridocladia 13 






Du.RNOVARIA — r 


9 


Durnovaria 8 






MoRIDUNO 


33 


Muriduno 36 






Isca Damnon. ~? 


*5 


Sea Dummjnaio- 






4 


— 


ruffi 15 






Durio Amne m. p. 


1 • • 


■— — — 






Tamara *■— m.p. « 


► • • 


— — — 






Voluba — i m. p. , 


► • • 


_ — — 






Cenia — - m. p. . 


» • • 


*■* -— — 



Wi* 



N°H. 



OF MANCHESTER. 



37$ 



Gale 


HORSELEY 


Stukeley 


Winchefter 


Winchefter 


Winchefter 


Broughton 


Broughton 


Broughton 


Old Sarum 


Old Sarum 


Old Sarum 


Winburne 


Near Cranburtie 


Winburne 


Dorchefter 


Dorchefter 


Dorchefter 


Seaton 


Near Eggerton 


Seaton 


Exeter 


Near Chifelborough 


Exeter 


— _ ._ 


— i — — 


Afhburton, Dcvon- 

{hire 
By Saltaih 

Grampound 


*-~ „ — 


— — . ^- 


Tregeney, Falmouth' 



Bb 4 



ITER 



37<* 



Iter 15. 
Novio Mago — 

Londinio 15 



Iter 3* 
Durali Pome — 

Durnomago 

m. p. 20 

20 



Ifinnis 
Lindo 



20 



Iter 5. from 
Preturium 

Delgovitia 25 
Dervcntio 1 3 
Eburacum 7 

45 



THE HISTORY 



ITER XVII. 

AB ANDERIDA TEBO- 
RACUMJ USQUE, 
SIC. 



Sylva Anderida 

m. p. • • • 
Novio Mago m. p. . • . 

Londinio — > m. p. 15 

Ad Fines. — . m. p. * 30 

DuROLISPONTE m. p. . . . 

Durnomago — * m. p. 30 

Corisennis — m. p. 30 

Lindo — - 30 

In Medio — 15 

Ad Abum — 15 

UNDE TRANSIS IN 
MAXIMAM. 

Ad Petuariam m. p. 6 

DEINDE 

Eboraco ut supra 

m. p. 46 



Appen. 
Antoninus 



Iter 2 inv. 
Noviomago . . . 

Londinio 10 

Iter 5. 
Durolipontc ... 

Durobrovis 35 

Caufennis 30 

Lindo 26 



1 The numerals appear in Stukeley only. 
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Gale 




HORSELEY 


Woodcote 


— 


Woodcote 


London 


_ 


London 


Godmanchefter 




Cambridge 


Brig Cafterton 




Cafter 


Nottingham 




Ancafter 


Lincoln 




Lincoln 


*-* — 


— 


— _ _ 


— — 





Perhaps Brongh in 
Yorkshire 


York 




York 



STUKELBr 



The Wild of Suffer 

near Newhavcn 
Croydon 

London 

Roifton, Hertford- 

lhire 
Godmanchefter 

Cafter 

Stanficld by Bourn, 

Lincolnfhire 
Lincoln 

— — Kirkton in Lindfey 

Wintringham on the 
Humber 



Brough 



York 



ITER 



$7* 



Dr. S. more 

rightly perhaps 

10 

IO 



Derventione 1 6 



I$er i inv. 

From Etocetum 

Maadueffedo 13 

Bcppnis 12 

Tripontio ' 9 

Ifanta Varia 12 



. THE HISTORY 
ITER XVIII. 

AB EBORACO PER ME- 
DIUM INSULA CLAU- 
SENTUM USQUE, SIC 

IfEGgOLIO — ID.. p. 21 

Ad Fines — 18 

-*- *-— m. p« 16 

— ,. . t m.p. 16 

Derventione .m. p. 16 
At> Trivonam — 12 
Etoceto — 

Manduesuedo 

B&NONNIS — • 

Tripontio — * 
isannavaria — ■ 
Brinavis — -» 

JElia Castra — t 16 
dorocina — 
Tamesi — 

VlNDOMI — 



Appcn, 



12 

16 

12 
12 
12 
12 



15 

6 



Clausento 



15 

46 



Iter 2 from Etocetum 
Maridueffedo 16 

Venonis 12 
Iter 6 inv. 
Tripontio 9 

Ifannavatia 12 



CafUcford 



N°n. 
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379 



QAtE 


Hq*sele¥ 


Caftleford 


Caftleford 


— - - 


— — - 


-— «_ ^-, 


-• — — 


~ «• -r- 


— — — 


• '- '" «!T"* mrmm 


— . — — 


Wall near Litchfield 


Wall 


Manceter 


Manceter 


Claychefter 


Claychefter 


Dowbridge near 

Lilburne 
Caftle Dykes near 

Wedon 


Bugby 

Near Daventry 


— — — 


— — — 



Stukbley 



Silchefter 
Southampton 



Farnham 

Old Southampton 



Caftleford 

Gravefborough near 

Rotherham 
Chefterfield, Derby- 
ftiire 
Alfreton 



Little Chefter by 

Derby 
Burton upon Trent 

Wall 

Manceter 

Claychefter 

Dowbridge 

Towcefter 

Banbury, Oxford- 

fliire 
Alcefter, Oxford- 

lhire 
Dorchefter, Oxford- 

fhire 
Sttetley on Thames 

Silchefter 

Southampton 

tNDEX. 



x*x#x$x#x 



THE END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 
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INDEX. 



AD ALAUNAM 
Sec LANCASTER. 

AGRARIAN FORTS 

Appendages to Roman (lations in Britain, I. «3— -234*-- New 
moticed before by any of our antiquarians, ibid.— Six of them pointed 
•ut about Manchester, ibid, and 234—244. 

AGRICOLA 

Julius— Subdues Lancashire, I. 39—41 and 220.— Bridles the Britons 
there with garrifbns, 43 — 44 and 220.— Not, as generally imagined, 
the conftmoor of all the Roman roads in Britain, 107. — Caufes the 
towns of Lancafhire &c. to be founded, 267 — 269. — Attacks the Cale- 
donians, but cannot fubdue them, II. 2 1 2* 

AGRICULTURE , 

Much fiudied by the Romans, I. 280.— By the Gauls, ibid.— And 
by fome of the Britons, ibid*— 'The Celtick agriculture different from 
the Roman, ibid. — The great manure ufed peculiarly by the Celtae, 
380 — 283<— The Celtick fcythe, 284.— The Celtick inftrument for 
threfhing, 284— 285— The Celtick whetftone, 28^—286. The 
Celtick wheat, 286.— %&nd the Celtick bread, 386—287. 

ALDPORT 

At Manchefter— The fite of the original town . of Manchefler, 
I. 271— 272.— Aldporton in it, the very remains of this original 
Manchester, ibidv— Why the latter is ricioufly called Hooperton at 
prefent, 274. 

AlJLE 



3*4 INDEX. 

ALE 

the fcflival liquor of the Britons before the Romans came, I. if 6* 
—Its Britifh name, ibid.— It therefore fignifies a great feaft at prefent 
in the Erie, 278.*— How this fort of liquor came to be firft invented, 
27 1.—- Where it was firft made, ibid*— Drunk by all tbeCeltx, ibid— 
Its common name among them, and the meaning, ibid.— When firft 
made in Lancalhire probably, ibid*— And the Celtick ale very ftrong* 
ibid. 

ALLODIUM 
A new derivation of this word, L 359 — 360* 

ALPS 

Mountains In England fo called formerly, and which, I. 194.— 
Thefe called the Pennine or Apennine Alps, and why, ibid. — A Ro- 
man itation among them, what called, and where placed, 193-194- 

ALTARS 

Roman— One found at Manchefter, and the oldeft probably in Bri- 
tain, 1. 72—76*— Another in Yorkfhiifc, 1 30. 

AMBER 

What it is, II, 26^— Necklaces of it worne by the Britifh women, and 
within thefe two centuries by the Scotch, 27.— Veflels made of it by 
the Britons, ibid. 

AMPHITHEATER 

Two large Roman ones yet remaining In Britain, II. 99.— For what 
purpofes they were built, ibid. 

ANTONA 

The river in Britain that is mentioned by Tacitua.**»This fettled dc 
ofively at laft, II. 259 and 269. 

APENNINE 
SeeALPS. / ' \ 

APPLfi 
When the tree was firft brought into Britain, ft 4$, 

' "' * AWUCOT 



INDEX. 3*3 

APRICOT 

When this tree was firft brought into the ifland, II. 49. — The mean* 
ing of the name, 49 and $$. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Curious fpecimens of ^ritifh, I. 34-35. — Of Roman, 45— '49.— 
Roman morter, of what made frequently in Britain* 45-46. — Their 
lime-morter, how made and applied, 46-47. — Why holes frequently 
left in the Roman ramparts, 48-49.— See CHIMNIhS, HOUSES, &c. 

ARDEN 
A Britifh appellative for forefts, I. 30.— And why, 56-57. 

ARMS 

The Britifh armouries much better flirniflied than our modern ac- 
counts reprefent them to be, I. 16.— How fumifhed, 16 — js6<— • 
The Britons allowed to keep their arms, foon after their reduction by 
the Romans, II. 1 49.— See WAREARE. 

ARROW-HEADS 

Of ftone — Found in Scotland, I. 19.— Found alfo in Dcrbyfhire, 

-ibid. * , 

ASS 

This animal no native of Britain, II. 64. — When firft introduced, 
and by whom, 64-6$. — Its milk ufcd as a cofmetick by the Roman 
ladies, ibid. 

AXES 
For War— See CELT. 

B. 
BACK OF THE CHURCH 

A ftreet of Manchefter — The ground a part formerly of the Prseto* 
rian fofs to the Roman fummer-camp, I. 249. 

BAKE-HOUSES 

Their origin in Britain, II. $4-$$. — Publick ones, .when, firft in- 
£ituted, ibid.— One fuch at Manchester, ibid. 

BARM 

Or ycaft— The word Britifli, I. 287.— Why, ibid.— Firft ufed jby 
the Celtae in the compofition of bread, ibid. — The advantage which it 
gave the Celtick bread before every other, ibid. 

3 BARON 
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BARON 

From what language this hitherto untraceable word is really derived, 

I. 36c— And its precife meaning, ibid. — The Baronial tenures of 
this ifland infinitely earlier than is univerfally fuppofed, 350—3^2 and 
354—360. 

BATHS 

Warm— Firft made in Britain by the Romans, I. 200*201 • — How 
early, ibid. — And at Bath, Buxton, and probably Wells, 201 — 203 
and 207*208.— The remains of thofe at Buxton described, 202.— 
When finally defhoyed, ibid. 

BEACONS 

Set up originally by the Britons, I* 163-164. 

fcEARS 

Formerly inhabitants of our woods, II. 97. — How late theycoo- 
• jinuedin them, 97. — Our bears carried into Italy to be baited by the 
Romans, 99.— Baited alio in England very antiently, ibid. 

BEASTS 

Wild— New hypothecs to account for their being found in iflands 
diftant from the continent, II. 98. — See WOODS. 

BEDS 

What fort ufed by the Britons before and after the Roman arrival, 

II. 34-3* 

BEECH 

.Denied by Cafar to be a native. of Britain, II. 44. — And believed 
without reafon by the moderns, 48. 

BELL-METAL 
By whom originally invented, II. 41-42. 

BERRY-BANK 
Near Stone, Staffordlhire— A Roman ftation, I, a**. 

BIRDS 

Many forts pointed out as the true natives of the ifland, H. 81. — 
And many, as introduced by the Romans. 87-88. 

BISHOPS 
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BISHOPS 

The governors of the church in the days of the apoflles, II. 191.— 
And evcrfince, igi — 192, — When the firit anti-epifcopal church was 
creeled, 191.— All the national churches in the world, a very few 
excepted, are epifcopai at this day, 191— 192.— Bifhops coaeval with 
ChrilHanity in Britain, 192— 195.— Which were the firit, biihopricjes 
in the ifland, ibid.— And the fee of ColoniaLondinenfium at lait fettled 
decifively, 193— * 95* 

BLACKRODE 

Atown of the Britons before the Romans came,I. 161— 164^ When 
founded by them probably, 161—164. — Made by them the 'capital' 
of Lanca&ire, 161— 162.— A Roman ftation fixed there, 1x3— 115. 
—Its Roman roads, 154—157 and 114. — Its particular fite, 157— • 
150*— A regular town built there, and where and when, 269 — 271. 
—This honoured with the Latin privilege, 325. — And the Roman 
andBntifh names of all three, 1 11— 113 and 160—161. 

BOARS 

Frequent in our woods formerly, II. 96—97, 

BONNETS 

When firft worne in this ifland, I. 302. — In what firm, ibid, and 
304— 30J. 

[BOX 
When this tree was firft introduced into Britain, II. 48* 

BRASS 

Not ufed before iron, though the Arundelian Marbles and general 
belief fay that it was, II. 27 — 28 and $3.— Not made in the ifland at 
Caefar's mvafion, 29.— Brafs-founderies ere&ed afterwards, and before 
the Romans returned, 30.— The compofition of the Britiih brafs, 32.— 
And large quantities made in thev ifland after the Roman fettlement 
among us, 30—31. 

BREAD 

Unknown to the more un-civilized Britons before the Romans came, 
I. 287-— Parthian bread much admired at Rome for its lightnefs, ibid. 
—But the French and Spanifli bread more lb, ibid^-Why the latter 
Were fo light, ibid* 

Vol. ^ 9 c BREECHES 
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BREECHES 

The firft breeches were Trowfers, I. 30o.~The 'Britilh defcribed, 
ibid. — Why called Breeches, ibid. 

. BREMETONAC^E 
See OVERBOROUGH. 

BRICKS 

How early made in all probability, II. 122.— How foon ufed cer- 
tainly, ibid. — The art of making them, known to the Gauls, ibid.— 
And probably to the Britons, ibid. — The Romans feem to have had a 
brick-kilne at every ftationary town in Britain, ibid.-»-The nature of 
their bricks, 122.— The Romans never built houfes of brides, and 
why, ibid. 

BRITAIN 

When Britain was firft peopled probably, and by whom, h 7 and 
II. 284—28$. — Whence the ifland was called Albion and Britain, and 
the inhabitants Britons, I. 10—12. — The progrefs of population in 
the ifland, 7 — 8. — The country very populous before the Romans 
came, 371. — How many littft kingdoms among the Britons, 6, 92— 
0^8, aod II. 201 — 20£. — Thefe had a variety of towns among them, 
3, &c— -How many in general, 6.— The general nature of them, 
^ — 6. — The particular, 28 — 35, &c. — The Britons not fo poor as re- 
prefented, II. 13. — In what their riches confuted, I. i£. — Some 
of the tribes, if not all* kept -large herds 6f their cattle in the woods 
on their borders, under the care of their fervants, 15 — 16 and 2 18— • 
219.— Modern hiftory very falfe in its accounts of the Britim manners, 
1. 16, II. 18, &c. — Their real manners, paffim. 

— The Roman-Britifh geography of the ifland afcertained, 1. 91— 
98, and II. 201 — 20$. 

•—HIGHER BRITAIN, what, I. 92 and 98.— LOWER, what, 
ibid; 

•—BRITANNIA PRIMA, what, I. 92— 93. — BRITANNIA 
SECUNDA, what, 94.— FLAVIA, yfhat,^— 96.— VALENTIA, 
what, 91 — 97. — How long retained in the hands of the Romans, 
1L 261.— MAXIMA, what, I. 97— 98.— VESPASIANA, what,H. 
201 — 203. 

— ANCALITES, their dominions, I. 96. — Aboriginal Britons, 
265 — 206;=— Retained the name of their parent tribe in Gaul, ibid. 
• — ATTREBATES, theirs, I. 93.— Equally Aboriginal Britons, 
2*0$.— -And equally retained the name of their parent tribe in Gaul, 
ibid. 
, — ATT ACOTTI l% theirs, II. a^.— Subdued by Lollius. 21 2. 
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^BELGM (in general), which tribes wete not Belgae, I. 4o£— • 
206. — Which were, II. 20$ — 206. — Thefe encroach greatly upon 
the natives, where, and why, 2o5«*-2o6. 

(Proper), what tribe, and the extent of their kingdom, 

I. 93.— 'Their cbnquefts, ibid. -"And when made probably, II« 206. x 
— BIBROCES (or Rhemi), the extent of their kingdom, I, 92 

and II. 206.— Aboriginal Britons, L 20£.-*Retained the name of 
their parent- tribe in Gaul, ibid.*-Their conquefts, where and when, 

II. 206. " ' 

—BRIGANTES, their country and towns, I. 6, 97—^8, and 294 
—296.— The meaning of their name, 10 — li^-VTheir conquefts, 
9 — 1 o and 1 49-— 1 5 p .--Their rebellion againft the Romans, 217. 

—CALEDONIANS (Proper), their dominions, II. 203.— Why' 
fo called, 208.— (General), why all the tribes north of the friths 
called alfo Caledonians, 20$— 209.— *When thefe were firft formed 
into one kingdom, 207— 208.— Their gallant oppofition to the "Ho* 
mans, 211—215. 

— CANGII, CANGI, CEANGI, CANGANI, and CONCAN- 
Oil, what they were, I. 15.— « Why fo called, 15 and 23.— Where 
fituated, 15— -16 and 215— 219.— Thofe of Chefhire, when fubdued 
by the Romans, 219.— Their rebellion againft them, ibid. 

— CANTjE, their poflbffions, IL 203—- 204. 

— CANTII, theirs, I. 92. 

— JCARNABII (of Britannia Prima), theirs, I. 94.rK of FlaVia), 
theirs, 96.— And their hiftory, 147— 151. — »(of Vefpafiana), theirs, 
II. 204.— -The reafon for all their names, I. 148^—149. 

— CAKNONAG/E, their dominions, II. 204. 

— CASSII, theirs, I. 95.— Their conquefts, II. 206* 

—CATINI, theirs, II. 204. ' " 

— CENOMANNI, theirs, I. 95.— The meaning of their name, 
20;. 

— CERONES, theirs, II, 204. > 

— CIMBR1> theirs, I. 93—94. 

— COITANI V their kingdom, I. 95.— The meaning of both 

— CORITANI J names, 206. - 

— CREONES, theirs, II. 204—205. 

— DAMN1I, theirs, I. 97. 

— DAMNII ALBANI, theirs, II. 202— .203— Why fo called, 
203. — Their conquefts, 202. — Subdued by Lollius, 212. 

— DAMNONII, theirs, I. 94.— Their conquefts, and when made 
probably, II. 206. 

— DEUCALEDONIANS, who, II. 209.— Why fo called, ibid. 

—DIMETJE, theirs, I. 94. 

~-DOBUNF, theirs, I. q$— -96. 

— DUROTRIGES, theirs, I. 93. 

— EPIDII, theirs, II. 205. 

— GABRANTUICI, who, I. 1 5.— And why fo called, I. 23. 

— &ADENI, their country, I. 90— 97.— Their boundaries and 



towns, 294-— 296. 
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— HjEDUI, theirs, I. 93,— Aboriginal Britons, 20$.— .Retained 
<Ke name of their parent tribe in Gaul, 93.— -Conquered by the Pro- 
per Beigae, ibid.— When probably, II. 2Q6.— ■ Their rebellion agaiuft 
the Romans, I. 217* 

— HORESTII, theirs, II. 201— 202.— Subdued by the Damnii, 
Z02, — And reduced afterwards by Lollius, 212. 

— ICENI (See CENOMANI, CORITANI, and COITANI), 
theirs, I. 05.— Why fo called, 20$.— Aboriginal Britons, 205 — 206. 
—Retained the name of their parent tribe in Gaul, ibkU— Their con- 
quers, 207. 

m —JUGANTES, theirs, I. 203.— The fame with theHUICCII, 
ibid.— Subdued by the Ordovices, 204. 

— LOGI, theirs, II. 204. 

~-MMATJE> theirs, II. 209.— Why fo called, ibid. 

— MERTjE, theirs, II. 204. 

— MORINI. See DUROTRIGES. 

— NOVANTES, theirs, I. 97.— The probable caufe of their 
name, II. 234. 

—ORDOVICES, theirs, I. 94. Their hiftory before the coming 
of the Romans, 203—204. 

— OTTADINI, theirs, I. 96. — And their boundaries and towns, 
*94— 296, 

— PAR1SI, who, I. 1 $.— Why fo called, 23. 



—•PICTS, invariably fupptfed to be named from the Roman Ian- 

fuage, II. 209. — Suppofed fo even by fome among the Romans 
lemfelves, 210.— But this notion falfe, ibid. — The name purely 



Britiih, ibid.— Its Britifh meaning, ibid.-— And why the name was 
given, 2ii. 

— REGNI, their territories, I. 92 and II. 205 — 206. — Subdued by 
the Bibroces, II. 206. 

— RHEMI. See BIBROCES. 

--SEGONTIACI, theirs, I. 93. 

— SELGOViE, theirs, I. 96— 97.— Their boundaries and towns, 
394 — 296. — Reduced by the Brigantes, 1 49-^-1 co. 

— SETANTII. SeeSISTUNTIL 

— SILURES, theirs, I. 94. — Their conquefts, ibid, and 264. 

— SISTUNTII, theirs, L 8—10, 39—41, and 97.— Reduced by 
the Brigantes, 9 — 10. 

— TAIXALI, theirs, II. 202. 

— TRINOVANTES, theirs, I. 95.— A colony of the CantSi, IL 
205 — 206. — Why called Trinovantes, ibid. 

— VACOMAGI, theirs, II. 202. 

— VECTURIONES, theirs, II. 202— Why fo called, 2x1.— 
Subdued by Lollius, 212. 

— VOLUNTII or VOLANTII, theirs, L 9—10 and 97, 
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BROUGHTON 

A townfhip near Manchester.— -All one wood in the time of the 
Jlomans, I. 238.— To what ufes it was applied by them, 238—239. 
-—Had a fmall ftation of theirs within it, and two upon the edge of 
it^ 241, 239—240, and 237 — 239*— * The hills of Broughton the 
winter-paftures of the Roman cattle, 242 — 244. 

— A valley near Manchefter~-*It had a fmall Roman ftation within 
it, I. 240 — 241.— The intent of this camp, in— 234. and 240.— 
This valley the fumrner-paftuies of the Romans, 242—244, 

BULLA 

A Roman one of gold found at Manchefter, I. 79.— The real de* 
fign of Bulks, 79 — 81. — The hiftory of them, 8o.— And'a defcrip- 
tion and view of the Manchefter one, 81.' 

BURYING 

The mode .of burying among the primitive Britons was of two forts, 
II # 139.— Sepulture the original mode of the world, ibid. — Burning, 
pofteriour and artificial, Ibid. — Sepulture principally ufed by the Bri- 
tons, 139 — 140.*— The forms of their graves, i40.-*-Stone-barrows 
the commoneft, ibid. — Thefe continued to the forth or feventh century, 
ibid.— And traces of it remain to the prefent, 140— * 141. — A cuftom 
among the Britons to bury favourite implements with the dead, 141.-— 
142.— Why, 142. — The religious refpecl: of the Britons for their bar* 
rows, 142 — 143. 

BUSTARDS 

Common in various parts of the ifland formerly, II. 82.— -Confined 
to what, at prefent, ibid.— How called in the north formerly, ibid.— 
Their nature, and how caught, ibid. 

BUTTONS 

When firft ufed on cloaths in this ifland, I. 300.— Where they were 
then placed, 301. — The form of them then, ibid. 

BUXTON 

A Roman town, I. 198— 199.T— The fite of the ftation, ibid.— 
Why the Romans fettled one here, 200 — 201. — The Roman name of 
Buxton prpbably, 201 >— The Roman bath there, 201—202. 
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CAMBODDNUM ; 

The fite of it at kft difcowred, I, 118rri38.r-.This town ho? 
poured with the I^atia privilege,- 325. 

CAMBRIANS 
* See CEVIBRIf 

CAMULUS 

The Britifti God of war ? I. 73* and 13$— -136V 

CAMULODUNUM* 

See CAMBODUNUM. 

CAPERCALZE 

A bitd of the High!ands.~Why £b called, IL 82.— Ite ftze, ibid. 
r-Once common probably to all the ifland, ibid.— ^ Why now confined 
to the Highlands, 82 and 83. — Confounded by Mr. Pennant wkh 
another bird, 83 and 89. 

CAPONS 



The thought of making capons moft probably Roman, II. 
£nd certainly introduce^ into Britain by the Romans, ibid. 
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CAPS 



When firfl: wprne in this ifland, I, 304. — The form qf then* amonjj 
j!he Britons, !!&)• 

CARACTACUS 

His true name, II. 4.— He had a minr, ibid .---His coins, ibid.— « 
And he was the Pendragon of the fouthem Britons, 207. 

CARTE 
^♦—Remarks on his hiflory, II. 270— -308. 

CASS1VELLAUNUS 

The firft Pendragon among th$ Britons, II. 2o6,T r Hi3 fyeceffes in 

>vai, 206—207. « 

CASTLE-FIELD 

At M.mchefler. — The fite of the firH: and original Manchefter, I. 
j — r, — Called Mancenion and Maricunium former! v, and why, 3, £ 
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and £4.— When the original Manchefter was firft fixed upon it proba- 
bly, 20—28. — Why chofen for this purpofe preferably to other fites, 
38.— And the remains pf the Britifh Manchefter here, 29— 3^.— 
A Roman ftation fixed tipon it, 43. — And the remains of the Roman 
Manchefter at it, 32, 45—82, 119— 120, II. 20—21, &c. 

CASTLE-HILL 

At Manchefter.— A fmall Roman ftation, I. 241. — The remains of 
it, ibid.-~The defign of it, 242. — And its garrifon, 258. 

CASTLE-SHAW 

About twelve miles from Manchefter. — Not Cambodunum, I. 7.— 
Not the Alunna of Ravennas, 137.— A Britifh fortrefs probably, 133— 
134.— A Roman alfo, 231 — 232. — And for what the latter was de- 
ligned, 233. 

CATEATON-STREET 

In Manchefter.— One half of its houfb ftand within the fofs of the 
Roman fumroer-camp at Manchefter, J. 247.— And the knoll at one 
end of it caufed a bend in making the fofs, ibid. 

CELT 

A weapon of war.— Dr. Borlafe's ftrange etymology of the name, 
I* 2*4«— -So called becaufe a Geltick weapon, and its life un-determined, 
24.— Only a battle-axe, 17 — %z and II. 297. — Three Manchefter 
Celts, I. 17 — 18 and 20— 21. —And two with handles on a Britifh 
coin, 22. .' 

CHAINS 
When firft worne about the neck in Britain, 302. 

CHAIRS 

What fort ufed by the primitive Britons, II. 21— -23.— Thefe ftill 
retained at ftfanehefter, % 1-^23, 24, and 12. 

CHARIOTS 

Ufed by the Gauls, I. 22. — But more by the Britons, ibid.— 
When derived to the latter, ibid.— Their nature, ibid. — And their 
conftru&ion a full proof of the Britons being well acquainted with 
rnechanicks, II. 18—^19. 

CHENEROS 

A Britifli bird in PBny.— What bird was meant by it, II. 83 
and opt 

, Cc 4 CHERRIES 
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CHERRIES 
When firft railed in this iftand, IL 49.— And whence brought into 
it, ibid. 

CHESTER 

When firft built, I. 257, — A Roman colony, 326.— Of what le- 
gion, 257. 

CHESTNUT 
When the tree was firft broughunto Britain* IL jo and 56* 

! CHICHESTER 

When firft built, I. 267. 

CHIMNIES 

Thofe in the original houfes of the Britons, IL 1*3-— What were 

afterwards introduced, ibid.— -The firft Roman chimney perhaps men- 
tioned in hiftory, 133.-— And whence our name of chimney is de- 
rived, ibid. 

CHURCH 

A government certainly appointed by Chrift for his church* II. 
190— 191.— This the epifcopal, 191— -r 95. 

CIMBRI 

The fame with CYMRI and CAMBRIANS, and the general 
name of the Celt*, IL 224.— Softened alfo into Umbri an4 Am- 

brones, 227* 

CLANS 

The word purely Britifri, IL 301-— Signifies onfy a family, ibid. 
•»— The Britons univerfally divided into fuch, before the Romans came, 

I. 274. — The followers fettled about the lord's houfe, ibid.— But al- 
ways within call of the uxual fignals from it, 296. 

CLAY 
Ufed for morter by the Britons, I, 34— 3c. — And by die Romans 
alfo in Britain, 45—46. — Derived from both to theft modern times, 

CLOTH 

Firft made of fkins all over the world, II. 157.—- So alfo among the 
.natives of this ifland, ibid.— And hence the Britiih mantles were af- 
terwards called Saga probably, I. 311 — 312. — WOOLEN, its hiftory, 

II, 158— *j6o.— ■ LINEN, its, 160 and 161. 

CLUBS 

Little fccieties of men. — Thefe had their firft origin among the pri- 
mitive Britons, IL 134 — 135— And a.ftrangq fbrt of matrimonial 
clubs univerfal among them, 135. 

COAT 
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COAT 

The firfi coats waiftcoats, I. 300.-»The Britiih dcfcribed, ibid. 

COAL 
SeeFEUNG. 

COCCIUM 
See BLACKRODE. % 

COCK OF THE WOOD 

A bird of the Highlands— Very different from the caperealze, II. 
83. — Its fize, ibid.— Once common probably to all the ifland, ibid.—* 
And why confined to the Highlands at prefent, ibid* 

COLCHESTER 
When firft built, L 267. 

COLLEGE 

The collegiate church and houfe at Manchefter.— The fite of both 
formerly the ground of the Roman fummer-camp, I. 246 — 249*-— 
And the ike of the houfe the area of its Pnetorium. 249— .250. 

COLLYHURST 

At Manchefter — The dough there nothing but the cavity of a great 
»ine, I. 35— 36«— And this was firft opened by the Britons, $$—*$*& 
and 34* 

COLNE 

In Lancaihire — ARoman town, L 186.— What called, and why>i 87. 
—When it was firft built, 269. 

COLONIES 

The Romans began to fend out colonies, how early, 1. 325.— . 
The firft that was fettled in a province, when and where, 326.—- 
What colonies there were in Britain, ibid.— And the general nature of 
their conftitution, 316 — 328, and II. 197. 

COMMERCE 

The firft commencement of the commerce of this ifland, II. 168.— 
Who brought the firft trading veflel to our coafts, ibid.— -When the 
fact happened, ibid.— With what part of the iiland the veilel traded, 
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169—170. — And for what, 170.— Thjs trade long confined, to what 
foreigners, ibid.— Who fucceeded to it, and when, 170—171. — The 
new arrangements ©f the trade; 17.1.*— The imports at this pe- 
riod, 173.7— The exports, ibid.— And the inland commerce, I. 104 
—106. — Both the foreign, and inland, carried on by barter, II. 1 — 2. 
—Both greatly improved by the Romans, 173 — 174. — The ftaple now 
fixed where, 1 74.— Port-towns for the fiiil time eftablifhed on our 
own coafts, ibid.' — Which they were, ibid. — The imports at them, 
. 174 — 175.— The exports, 175. — And both fubjedted to duties, L 
3 2 4- 

COMMONS 
Araongd^.Britoras-rAllin ailateof ^iflakiage, \. 351. 

COMPURGATION 

In ufe even among the Tritons, I. 379. - 

CONDATE • 
See KINDERTON. 

CONOVIUM 

What town in W^P# *• *5fr-~ The ftation of the tenth Antonian 
legion, 253 and 2 56. — Had a Roman mint at it probably, II. 13. 

CORDAGE 

Thefirft in the world wasjprfibftblythoags. only of leather, II. 161. 
— So It certainly was in Britain and the north of Europe, i6t-r-*62.— 
This fuperfeded by iron chains, 162. — And chains fuperfeded after- 
wards by ropes woven of rufhes, ibj$d.~-Why cordage is called junk 
by our failors, ibid. — And when it was firft made ofhemp, 163, 

CORNAVY 

A part of Warwickfhire fo caHed-^Why, I. 147 — 148. 

CORNE 

A brook a{ Manchefter-r-Jrom what language its name is derived, 
1. 2<)2. : — And the meaning of it, ibid. • 

COVRT 

* A royal one— The feveral apartments of a Roman-BritHh one de- 

Teribed, J. 337. — The furniture of them, 337—338. — The monarch's 
drek, 338. — The officers attendant uppn him, 338.— Their reljpecrivc 

offices, 
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offices, 339.— Their privileges, 339 — 340.— The Britifb enfign of 
royalty, 3 4. 1 — 347.— ^When the crown was firft taken up by our kings, 
3 46-^347 .—And a view of a Roman-Britifh one, ibid, 

CRANES 

Thefe birds once natives of the ifland, II* 81. — Where they 
ufed to breed here^ and how lately, 81— 8 2.— -Very numerous in Ire- 
land, when, 82. 

CUCKOW 

No native of Britain, H. 87— 88.—- By whom introduced, ibid.— 
A young one reckoned an excellent dim by the Romans, 88.-*-Confi- 
dered fo by fome f$w who have eaten it in England, ibid, — And ftill 
in high repute among the Italians, ibid. 

CUMBERLAND 
Very populous before the Romans came, L 371* 

CUNOBELINE 

King of the Caffii and Trinobantes, II. 14 and 2.— Firft introducer 
of a mint into Britain, 2 — 3. — His coins, 3. — Pendragon probably 
pf the fouthern Britons, .207, 

CYDER 

Why fo called, II. 62.— And when the art of making it was firft 
brought into Britain, ibid. 

' P AMSON 

Whence the plant was firft brought into Europe, U. £9.— And when 
fhe fruit firft raifed in this ifland, 49 — 50. 

DAUB-HOLES 

At Manchefter— The original marle-pits probably, of the Britons of 
Manchester, L 282—283. 

PEER 

• Which probably are the common and British deer of the ifland, II. 
94— One of them was the MOOSE, 92 — -94.— -Thisibrmerly frequent 
m Britain and Ireland, ibid.— And perhaps in the north of Germany^ 
93— 794*— What called in Germany, ibid.— What in Britain and Ire- 
{and, 94.-f-How late it remained in Ireland, ibid.~See DOGS. 
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DOGS 

The Britifli formerly ran wild in the woods probably, II. 6_f.— 

Five forts of our prefent dogs pointed out, as peculiarly Britifli, 66 

7$. — Three as Roman, 75 — 77, — The Irilh wolf-dog, what, 94 — 9$ 
and 106 — 107. — The Manchefter hound die old mooie-dog of the Bri- 
tons, 95 — 96 — And the Britifh dogs in general a gainful article of 
traffick to the Romans, 175. 

DRESS 

; BRITISH— The hair how dreft, I. 299.— -Bodkins wome by the 
kings in their hair, 344 — 346 and 349 — 3^0.— The beard, 299 — 
300. — The cuftom of appearing naked, confined to what, 300 and 
II. 157 — 158. — The body-painting, why, I. 300. — They wore a ring 
round the middle, ibid — The feveral parts of their drefs, and the 
names of them, 300—302. The Britiih drefs the fame that was worne 
within a century and a half by the Irilh and to our own times by the 
Highlanders, 302. — But it appeared a very furprizing one to the 
Romans, ibid. — The Roman-Briti(h drefs of the provincials, L 30a 
—309. 

DURHAM 
The biftoprick — Very populous even before the Romans came, 1. 3 7 1 . 

E. 

ELENBOROUGH 

In Cumberland — What called formerly, I. 9. — Once the capital of 
Cumberland &:c, ibid.— ^Remarkable for the Roman antiquities found 
there, 13. 

ELM 

' When this tree was firft planted in the ifland, II* 4?. 

ENGLISH 

Language — The original Englifli greatly enriched from the Latin, 
and how, II. 62.— -But from the colloquial and later Latin, ibid. 

ETYMOLOGY 

. ABALLABA, L 296.— AGASSEUS, II. 71.— ALBANICH, 220. 
—ALCLUID, I. 297.— -ALICANA, 19 c— 196.— ALPS, 194.— 
AMBRONES, II. 227. — ANCALITES, 240— 241. — APEN- 
NINES, I. 194. — ARECHA, ARCHE, ARKE, 293.— ARDU- 
EN, ARDVEN, or ARDEN, 36— 37. — ARICONIUM, 197. — 
AVALLONIA, II. 49.— AXELODUNUM. L 297. 

& ' BAL* 
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BALCLUTHA, I. 396 and 297.— BANOVALUM, 296—297. 
— BELISAMA, BEALE, BEWL, BEILE, BELOW, BELLOW, 
BILY, 294.— BIBRACTE, BIBROCES, II. 23$.— BRACE, I. 286 
and 289.— BRACCiE, BRAGES, BREECHES, BREAC, and 
BREACAN, 300.— BREHON; 37$.— BRIGANTES, 10—12— 
BRITAIN, 10—12. / 

CLELIA, I. 276 and 278—279. — CAER, II. 239 and 240—241. 
— CAEL, CAELDOCH, 237— 238.-^CALEDONII, 208 and 240 
— 241.— CALETES, 240— 241.— CAMBODUNUM, CAMUL0- 
DUNUM, I. 132.— CARACTACUS, II. 207 — CASSIVELLAU- 
NUS, 206.— CARNABII,I.i 4 8-i49— CEANGII, 15—16 and 23. 
— CERIAand CERVISIA, 276 and 278— 279.— CHARWELL,2Q3. 
— COCCIUM, 9 and 161— 162.— COLANIA, 187.— CONCANGH, 
1 5 — 16 and 23.— CORNAVII, 148— 149. — CORINIUM, CO- 
RIN, CORNE, CIREN, CHURN, 292 — COTA, 300.— CRU- 
THINICH, II. 220— 221.— CUNOBELINE, 207. — CURMI, 
CURW, I. 276 and 278—279. 

DAFF, I. 291— DANE, DAN, DAVON, DEE, DEEN, DE- 
VAN A, 291.— DEUCALEDONES, II. 209. — DEUDRAETH, 
219.— DIFF, I. 291— 292.— DOBUJtfl, 95— 96.— DON, DONE, 
*oi.~ DRUM-VACHTUR, II. 213, — DOVE, I. 291—292.— 
DUA-GHAEL and DUA-GHAELDOCK, II. 219.— DUBANA, 
2x9— DUN, I. 291.— DUROCORNOVIUM, 292. 

EBLANA, II. 2ci.— EARKE, I. 293.— EREWASH, 293, 
' FAEL or FAELLIN, II. 237— 238— FINGAL, 214. 

GABRANTUICI, 15— 16 and 23.— GAER, II- 239 and 240— 
241.— GAILLAC, 267.— QALATJE, 239— 241.— GALAVA, I. 
296.— GALGACUS, J I. 208.— GATHEL, 237—238 and 240— 
241.— GAUL, 237 — '2 38 and 240—241. — GENOUNIA, 270*—* 
GIRCH, I. 293. — GUETHEL, and GUIDHIL, II. 237— 2 3* 
and 240 — 241. 

HARDINII, II. 244. — HERKE, I. 293. — HUICCII, 203.— 
HUNNUM, 296. 

IBERNII, II. 242— IREWERJ. 293.— IRKE, 293.— IRWELL* 
203.— ISURIUM, I. 183.— JUGANTES, 203. 

LOCH, and LOCHE, I. 290.— LOCHLYN and LOCHLYN- 
ACH, II. 255^— LOGI, 204 — LOGIA, I. 290.— LOXA, 290— 
LUCENII, II. 242. — LUCUS, I. 290.— LUG, 290 — LUGU- 
VALLIUM, 296. 

MADUS, I, 290.— MJEATJE, II. 209.— MANCUNIUM, I. t 
and 54.— MARLE, I. 280 and 288.— MEDLOCK, MEDWAY, 
MEDUACUS, 290.— MfcTARIS and METAURUS, 290.— MIC- 
TIS, It. 209— 211— MODEWY, I. 290.— MORICAMBE, 176, 
NEIL, II. 267. 
ORDOVICES, I. 204. 

PARISI, I. 15—16 and 23.— PENDRAGON. IL 206.— PE- 
, NOXULLUM, II. 204.— PICTS, PICTONES, 209—211. 

RAGjE and REGENTIUM, L 161—162.— RERIG^NIUaj, 
182—183— RHIGODUNUM, 161—162. 

SACK 
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SACK and SAGUM, I. 300.— SAMBRE, 294.— SAXONS, 11. 

22c.— SEAMER, I. 294.— SEGEDUNUM, 297 SETANTII, 

o.— SETEIA, 188.— SISTUNTII, 9.— SOME, SOMER-GILL, 
SOMME, 294. 

TAM, I. 292. — TASCIA, II. 7— 12.— TAVON, TAYNE, 
TAUNE or TONE, and TEYNE, I. 291.— TAVUS, TAVEE, 
TAY, TEIVI, andTOWEY, 291— 292.— THAMES, 292— TIB, 
TIBIA, and TOBIUS, 291— 292.— TRENMOR, n. 221.— TRI- 
NOBANTES, II. 205 and 235. 



FEUDS 

The introduction of thefe into the ifland conftantly referred to the 
Norman conqueft, I. 356. — But feuds difcovered among the primitive 
Britons, 356— 358.-— A full account of the Britifli feuds, 350—364. 
-—How tar the Britifh and Norman differ, 358. — And the great origi- 
nal caufe of all feuds, 358 — 359. — From what language the charac- 
teriftick terms of the feudal* fyftem are derived, 359 — 360. — Gavel- 
kind, an original and natural branch of the feudal tenures, 360^362.— 
All the territorial judicatures of later feuds exemplified among the Bri- 
tons, 373 — 376. — And the general privileges of the feuds, 377.— 
All the political eflates among the Britons , 350 — 354. — Their re- 
fpe&ive tenures, 354 — 3^5. — Thefe continued under the Romans, 364. 
—And a fpecies of feuds found among the Romans in Britain, 
II. 197. 

FIGS 

When firft produced in Britain, II. $o. 

FINGAL 

The hero of Oman's poems. — His genuine hiftory, II. 214^ 

FIRING 

When coal was firfl dug in Britain and Manchefter parifti, II. 36—30- 
— What was ft ill the principal article of firing, 39. — When turf began 
to be burnt, 39 — 40. 

FIRS 

Denied by Caefar to be natives of Britain, II. 44 — 45. — And yet 
too petulantly believed to* be fo by the moderns, ibid. — But hert 
proved, in oppofition to Ca:far, 4; — 47* — Thefe firs, however, doc 
of the common, but Scotch, fort, 48. 

2 V FISH 
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FISft 

Not eaten by the primitive Britons, and why probably, II. 84— 
86.— This prejudice partly retained in the Highlands to this day, 86. 
—But fifh was eaten-by the Britons after the Roman cqnqueft, ibid*— 
And hence the much greater frequency of Romah-Bfitiih name* for our 
filh than any other clais of our animals, ibid.— And when fifti-pohds 
and oyfter-beds firft begun among us, 86—87. See OYSTERS. 

FLAIL. 

Very early ufed in theEaft, I. 288.— Afterwards ^-invented pro- 
bably in Gaul, 28$.— When firft introduced into Italy, arid from 
whence probably, 284 — 28^.— And when, and from whence, into 
Britain, ibid. 

FLAX 

This plant an original native of the Eafl probably, II. 160.— When 
lirft planted in Britain, 160— 161.— The antient procefs in manu- 
facturing it, the femfe in general* as the prefent, 160 — 161.— See 
SHIPS. 

FOOTMEN 

Servants— Their particoloured liveries and taffeHe4 moulder-knots thje 
laft remains of what among us, I. 303. 

FRANCE 

A teft for afcertaining which of the French towns are Gallick and 
which Roman in their origin, I. 2 — 5. — The introduction and progrefe 
of vines in that country, II. 60. — The Gauls lived much upon twines- 
fleih, 81.— In the days of Auguftus, the more northerly of them 
applied Rome &c. with gammons &&, ibid.— Their fwines-flelh tie 
argeft and bell that was brought into Italy, ibid.*— Afid foflie of them 
fonifhed Rome with geefe, 83. — A large manufacture of woolen doth 
n Gaul, as early as the firft century, 158. — The- general poiition of 
he houfes among the Gallick gentlemen, I. 277. — An/d the nature of 
he Gallick agriculture, 280 — J%j. 

FRANK-PLEDGES 
In ufe even among the Britons, I. 378. 

FRECKLETON 

In Lancaftiire— A Roman town, I. 180— 181 and 269.— When firft 
jilt, 269.— A Roman port-town, and how, II. 176 — 177. 

G. 
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GAUL 

This equally the name of the Britons in this ifland as of«their 
brethren in France, II. 237— 238.— The meaning of it, 238-— 241. 
-rAnd the feme with Galata, Gathd, and Galldach, 238—240 and 
306— 307. 

GAVELKIND 

The name purely Britiih, L 361 .--The cuftom an "original and 
natural branch of the feudal fyftera, 360—362.— The different opera- 
tion of this cuftom. among the Britons and Saxons, 360—361. — How 
long it continued a part of the feudal tenures in Wales and Ireland* 
[62— 363,— Still retained among ourfelves in Yorklhire, &c, 368^— 
t did not, as is generally fuppofed, affed the crown among the 
Britons, 363— And its operation was even i$ favour of the prerogative, 
363—364. 

GERMANS 

Any flrokes of character, attributed to the Germans by the anrients, 
very idlv transferred from them to the Britons, II. 132— 133,— Though 
many of their nations were derived from Gaul, 22 3—2 2$, 

GIRDLE 

When girdles firft worne in this ifland, 1. 301.— The form of one 
of thefe uj>on an antientcoin, ibid.— Thefe were greatly ornamented 
probably, ibid. 

GLASS 

Firft produced by accident, IL 24.— The firft glsfs-houfes men- 
tioned in hiitory, where, ibid.— Others afterward in Britain, 25— 
a6.— The nature of the Britifh glafs, 25. — And that of the Roman- 
Britifh, a6 and $u 

GLASTONftURY 
Famous for its apple-trees before the Romans came, IL 49* 

GLOUCESTER 

A Roman colony, L 326.— The feat of the feventh twin Claudbu 

fcgfon, 253—254 and 256— 257.— When Gloucefter was firft built, 

2C4 and 257.— And not the fee of a Bifhop in the Britifh period 

IL 196. _^ 
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GOOSE 

flocks of geefe driven regularly to, Rqmc.even from Picardv and 
Flanders; when, and how, fl. 83. — Gecfe nbt eaten by the original 
Britons, and-lrtiy, 84 — 85.— But eaten by the Roman Britons, ibid. 
-^-The goo&nder, what called probably by the antients, 83. — ' 
This bird defcribed, 90.— And greatfy valued by the Romans as a 
dainty, 8^. 

GOWft . 

When gowns wer$firft worne by men in this ifland, L }k2-+-30j. 
— From whom they were derived: to us, 303.— Why now the robfc 
'of reverence only, ibid.— And why thelc are all of dark colours, 

GRATES 
For fires— The Britiih and Roman-Britifh, II. 35 — 36, 

H. 

HANFORP 

In Chelhife^iA fniall Ration of the Romans thereabouts, I. 332*— » 
For what defigned, 333. 

HANGING-BRIDGE 

A ftreet in Manchefter— Tt runs acfofs the great (ob of the Roman 
(ummer-camp, I. 247* — The original depth of the tofs here, 248.—* 
Whereabouts the-original Hanging-bridge flood, 249. 

HANGINp-DITCH 

A ftreet in Manchefler—The ground of it originally lower than ori 
either fidfe, I; 247.— The Romans therefore carried the great fofs. of 
their fummer-camp along it, ibid.— And diverted into.it a-itream pf 
water from the Irke, 248: — The remains of the former defcrib6d> 247^ 
—And the opening for the latter, 248. 

HARE ■ ^ 

Not eaten or hunted by the original Britpns, and why, II. 84 — 8£ 
and 10 1. — But both eaten and hunted by the Roman-Britons, ibid; 
and 102.7-A peculiar fpecies pf dogs. formed by them' kit, tke fjx>rt 
probably,' i<te— jqj* — And this fpecies defcribed, ibid*.* — .* * 

V0L.J1. . . p t d , / . .,//; : ; HAlS 
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HATS 

The ufe of hat* in this iiland very much earlier dun is fuppo&d, I* 
304— The form of a hat 1700 years ago among us, 505* 

HAWKING 

How early pra&ifed in theifland, II. 09— 100.— Scarcely kaown 
even by relation to the Romans jn Vefpafian s time, 100— Once confin- 
ed to Britain and a fmail part of Thrace* ibid. S e em s to have been 
purfued with great fptrit in Britain, ibid.— Adopted Jby the ^Romans, 
mnd from the Britons probably, ibid.— The Britilh owerfion improved 
by the Romans, 100— -1 01. —Hawking now driven out of England, 
and why, 10 K — But ftill kept up by the gentlemen of the Highlands, 
ibid. 

HEMP 

This plant an original native of the Eaft probably, II. 161.— When 
planted tirft in this iiland, ibid.— And when our cordage was firft made 
of it, 163. 

HENS 

Not eaten by the original Britons, and why, U. 84, — to.— But 
eaten by the Roman Britons, ibi<L— How fattened by the Romans, 
ibid.— The Romans had hen-pens, 90* 



Derived from the Britifh language, I. 3^9. •-*And its precife 
leaning there, ibid.— Incident to all eftates among the Briton** 355. 



HIDES 
The nrft cloathing of man, II. 1*7—158. — How 



ceeded by woolen cloth, 158.— Hides generally worrie in 
I. 300*— Exchanged for woolen clothes by the gentlemen, 299-— 300. 
—And by the common people, 300.— But hides ftill tried as finb and 
cordage, in the world at large, II. 161—162 and 163.— And in Gaul 
and Britain, 163.— And ufed as cordage to this day among the weftcxn 
iflanders of Scotland, 161— 162- 

HIGHLANDERS 

Their drefs not the Roman, as has been wildly imagined, I. 302 
and 312.— Butthe oldBritirts 30a.— The Britilh practice ef appear- 

ing naked in battle, retained in part by the Highlanders to the clofe 
of the lail century, joo.— Their pina oxuhe (houlder in the mom of 

1 the 
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the Britifli buttons there,. jqi.— Their giiflk, BritM, ibid.— Their 
flat brogues Britilh, 30a.— Their boqnet* ^o, itud.— Wlty they c*ll 
themfelves Albanich, IL iao.— And why they were called Cruithnich 
perhaps, 220-~22r. 

, lumbers formetly ran wild in our woods* jl 63.— Which of our 
horfes is the orjghal breed ojf the iflaad, ibid.— How acid ^heri .the 
others came among us, 63—64.-1- The Britifli ^'or^/urait^re, 6Z— 
&cA *bfai fiddles were M ufeX ibidi 

HOUSES 

Tboffi tftlfe gentlemen among tlie J^irlje Bntoii,* their nature^ 
pofakm* aadafpee\ L 174— a^7,«^Thofe of the commonalty among 
them,, their general nature and fite, 475— -277.— :The general height 
if hotifes ill ,o0r tpwhs formerly, II. rai.— The materials *rf them, 
i 2 2*— The chimneys, 12*^1 a 3. --The roofings i2jh te -»4« MM Anl 
ihe^bdcrtTS, I24— -xaj. . 

HUE and cry 

What cdled in ourbvfc it i$i,— And the origin of it Brkifi, 

Ml&ftielieie^ their IHkrifeck by 

4Kt fteKnans ih ©aftkMWSl, I. ^7. 

HUWffi 
Mr^^emarfisoDiIasiSfta>y 9 fl. 99$— *J*8« - 

HinsftJREEQ 

, When tbeie dmfiofts of ear country were feft made ifl k, I. ^o.— 
Prior to our towns in general, ibid.^-How radnf hundreds among * 
tingle nation of the Gauls, ibid.—Hbw rt&nj probably in' LfitacaShir# 
at firft, 1. 37*.— And the initeat of them among the Britons, 37*— 

3 * ■ <**-«;; ;, , . 

A4feft!tiM>6ei<&et^!^Ba4 i6g 

Homan, I« 13d, fcc. 
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. . JET 

The Britifh, reckoned the belt and moft copious in Europe, II. fj$* 
•—Exported by the Romans, ibid.'— And England was remarkable for it 
in the Saxon period, 1 78—1 7*9. 

. ILKLEY 

In Yorkfhire-— A Roman town, I. 192, — Its Roman roads* 191— 
193s and 193— 195* — And its Roman remains, 195 and 196. 

. inscriptions 

Roman, I. 32, 59, 61, 62, 72^.78, 129, 130, and z\$~-zi6* 

. IRELAND. / !'....* . 

Its firrt riante before ft Was inhabited, and the meaning of it, IL 
23$. — The firft peopling of the Hland, when, arid- by whom, 232— 
ZS3' — The fecond colony that came into Ireland, when and who, ibid. 
—Both thefe called, what and why, ibid.— The fucceffive colonies 
and the periods of their arrival, iy% — 244, — All of them Britons, 
336 &c. — The geherdl appellation of the iniaabitants, what and why, 
237— 24 t. — And the names and portions of all the tribes about A. D. 
150, 228—232. — The firft wars in Ireland, 244 — 249. — The coun- 
try reduced by them under one monarch, 249. — And it fends a co- 
- Jony into Caledonia, when and why, 250—251. — A grand invafioa 
of the Roman provinces from Ireland, when and why undertaken, its 
execution and refult, 265 — 268. — The firft of the fort, and the laft, 
266 and 268.-!— How long the old Celtick frame of government conti- 
nued in Ireland,!. 362.— And whence the Irifh fondnefsfoar fictitious 
and ridiculous hiftory * derived, II, , 308. . * 

IRKE 



A rivulet at Manchefter.— From what language the name is derived, 
I. 293.— -And the meaning of it,- ibid* 

IRON 

When it began to be .worked, (hewn againft the authority of the 
Arundelian marbles and -general belief, II. 27. — When the iron ore 
of Britain firft began to be worked, 28. — Cohfiderable foundcries here 
about half a century afterwards, ibid. — And thefe .were enlarged a&i 
multiplied probably by the Romans, ibid. 

1RWELL 
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IRWELL 

The river at Manchefter— From what language the name is derived* - 
I. 293.— And the meaning of it> ibid. 

ITINERARY 

Richard's, its date, I. 8^ — SB. — Antoninus's, its date, 88 and 90. 
-—The fuperiour ufefulnefs of the former, 88— 89.— -No fractions of 
miles in them, and why, 11a- — Where both agree, nothing but de- 
monlrration can fuperiede their authority, 1 i 2 — 1 1 3, — They and Ra- 
vennas's have their names frequently; with Greek terminations, efpe-' 
cially Ravennas's, ao6. — Some important and unobferved notices ift 
Antonine's laid open, II. 262 — 264.— And' remarks on Iter iejh of 
Antoninc &c, 271 — 272* 

JUDICATURES 

What among the primitive Britons, I. 373—^74.— The judges in 
them, 374 — 37 r. — How far the Britilh agreed with the Norman, ibid; 
•—The (bale or fubordination in thefe courts, ibid. — The official 
judges, who, 37^.— Such found within thefe three or four centuries 
in Lancafliire, 37$ — 376. — Where and how the Britifti courts were 
held, yj6. — The code of laws for the judges, what, 376^-377.— 
The general judicial principles of the Britons, 377-^38av- -And whoa 
Term* began, 381. . - 

K. 

KERSALL 

At Manchester— All one wood in the time of the Romans, I, 238. 
•—And to what u&s it was applied by the Romans, 238—239. 

KINDERTON 

In Chefhire— Formerly the Britilh capitalof Weft-Chefhirc, 1. 147— 
249. — What then called, 138 — 147.— Bow ftript of that dignity, 
149— if 1;— And when the road from it to the Roman town near 
Litchfield was firft laid probably by Newcaftle and Stone, 222, 

KINE 

Wild — Our cows and bulls rnuft frequently have run wil4 in the 
woods formerly, II* 97.— -Such numerous here in the fourth century, 
and for feveral ages afterwards, ibid.— Their afpeft ami nature, ibid. 
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I^NCASHIEE 

,Wben ftrft inhabited probably, I. 7~8*«9brmed into t kmgdoia, 
§.— tlte extent of this , i£— i6,—Wh«f It was called and why, 
4— 9.— lis towns and' capital, 9' *nd I** — And when qtiginally 
Ixiik pw^ablyi a6-~2& and 162— i6j*-<jne of them jrtrticulaity de- 
scribed, 28— 3C.~Th<e armrof Ac naijve*, ?6— i6i-^Subdued by 
jthe Britons' of tytkkihirci 9— 10.— How longth#1ctngddTn had con- 
tinued probably before it was reduced, ^.-^CVTiat the peonle were 
called ujjoh the cohqueft, - and why, 1 o-r- 1 a>~And again reduced by 
the Hermans, £9*1-41 and 220. — KoroafT forts ronftruaety in thfe cbun* 
ny to bridl^ tfte people, 43-^44 and 22O.-J-0nt, * 1 10— * n,-? 
Another; il2-*~njr and 1^3— 166.— A third, m.— Aiicf others 
167 — 191 and '209 — tig . ' " Grea t rdids carried acroff the country, 
107— 108, ixq-*i 1 V i'*6~ 1*6, 139—140, ii $4— 1*7, 167—171, 
176, -i8<*, 181, and 1 8a, 186, 191, 199*^200, "««* 21CH-211*— 
The flate and afpeS off the country in &rfec6od» third, and fourth 
centuries, II. 109.— And the head of a Lancaihire Briton iketched 
out by Tacitus', k -a^.^whence the names of our county rivers 
are derived, and their" feeaning, 289^204^71^ cd^in of ourmoflcs 
and black moors, II. 1 1 1 — 1 14.— The wild beafts oripnaJry among us, 
115— xi6.— And Laccaikire very populous before tbt Roman* came, 

LANCASTER 

A Roman town, J. no— 1 ir*— Its Roman njme, ibid.-— The fitt 
and remains of%e Itaridn, ibid.— And when the town was firft buik, 

369. • ••* • -•• ♦•«* •• »<• •• • -•' i, •' -'• • ''^ " " 

LAND-TAX 

Firft introduced into this kingdom by the Romans* J. 314*— iiUi 

whstttheratqeiit was, H>ii ' ' ' L ' r ° 1 

LATIN 

Underfeed by many perfims/jn this HIandbcfwe Ac Romans eame, 
II. ^—'Generally fi&ken probably by the geadtotn afterwards, 
ibid.— The epitaphs ot the I&rito monarch* in Latin, encn after tk 
Jtomans were gone, ihtdv— -And the parental appellations are Latia 
among pur gentry/ and Britifh among our common people, atwefent, 
lbi<L-Hiow'inuch»thc JUtin is inenrponped with the Briofe, &d, • 

LATIUM 

The privilege of Latium, what, I. 324— $2r>--To whom com- 
municated aftprwajrqs' by the Romans, 325.— 7«c provincial »#w 
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that were honoured with it, ibid.— And which of our British ones 
had it, ibid, 

LEARNING 

The general fate of it in this itland before the Romans came, II* 
184 — 155— The fate of it afterwards, ibid. &c. 

LEICESTER 

A BrirKti town, and .die capital ef the Coritani, I. 206—207.—* 
Its name then both Race and Kagae, 207.— And probably compounded 
of both originally, 109.— The meaning of both, 207 and lo^-^And 
the town reduced by the Iceni, 207* 

LETTERS 

A new origin affigned to them, II. 145—1 46*— How the middle* 
ages of the world came to be without letters, 146.— Whether thfc 
Gauls had any, ibid.— Whether the Britons had, 147^— And wham 
letters were firft introduced into Britain, ibid.— See PAPER. 

' LINEN 

Cloth—Its origin in the world, II. 160.— The manufr&ure had 
rifen to a high degree of refinement very early in the eail, ibid.—* 
The great ftaple of the linen trade there, ibid. — Its progitf* into 
weftern Europe and Britain, ibkl— See FLAX and HEMP. 

LITTLEBOROUOH 

In Lancaihire— A fmall ftation of the Romans probably, I. *jt»**» 
Where placed probably, ibid.— And what defigned for, 133* 

LOEOR 

Why England is fi> called by the WcUh* H. 214—21;. 

LONDON 

When firft built, I. 267.— And whereabouts, 270. 

LORDS 

The Britifh, each the chieftain of a clan, I. 274.— -The general 
portions of their hqofes, ibid.— .The fcttkment of their followers 4a 
and about the houfes, 274— 275.— And the nature and alpeft of the 
buildings, 275. 

D d 4 LOWCASTEX 
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LOWCASTER 

At Manchefter — Where; I. 137—238. — A fmall ftation of the 
Romans, i}$. — The remains of the ftatioD, ibid.— What it was in- 
tended for, a 38 — i39.<— And i& garrifoh, 258. 

LUCIUS 

The ftory of this Jdng in all probability ifmrjou*. IJ t 1 96,— -And 
lus two coins'ceftainly fo, ibid. 

MACPHERSON 

* . Mt — Hi* tranflatjon of a pafiage in Offitn marked a$ vicious, I. 
378. — And his reafonings againft the Britons b^ing idolaters refuted, 
JJ. 91 and 188—189. ' ■" " * ' . ' 

MAGICK 

Only the daughter of IVledicine at firft, II. 130. 

MANCHESTER 

When the parifli was rlrft entered probably by Britifh colonifts from 
Ae fouth, I. jf-~8.— The particular name aflumed by them, 8—9.^- 
*To what: Britifh kingdom it belonged, 5 — 9. — All covered over with 
ft foreft at this time, 36 — 37. — And has a Britifh town fixed in the 
midft oFiu 'i-— 5 and 26—35. — This original Manchefter was in 

"the Cadle-neMt z— y.—Called what and why, $,~And about what 
time Manchefter Was full founded there, 26^7-28 and 162, — A de- 
fcription of this town and its prefent remains, 28 — 35. — Why it was 
fixed jn the Caftle-field, 28.-yA n 4T n £ name of the wood around it, 
36—37 andll.uo. — The arms of its inhabitants, 1. 16— 26.— L Andirs 
jreductton by-a hetgnbdifring natio^' of. the 'Britons, 9—10. — A Britifh 
mint perhaps erlablifhed there, II. 6—7. — And its fecond reduction 
by the Romans,' I. 39 — 41 and 22b. 

1 The original Manchefter in the Caftle-field immediately converted 
1 y the Ron sans iritb a ftation for therriielves; u 43'.— -This one of the few 
joints of the fame nature, which is univerfally allowed, 1 — 2. — What 
it wa- fhen called, :^.. — And' great roads made from it into Yorkfhire, 
Chefiiire* Lterfcylhire, &c, 119 — 138304 IG/4-.-I92, 199— -zoo, ic, 
&c. — When, particularly, 107. — Vy'po directed and 1 <s*ecuted them, 

\ k3. — AndTome genpaj obleryations upon them, 22$ — 230. — SeK- 

* - ' raflitti*i tamps fixed about Manchefter, where* and why, 230 — 244- 

* i — A iummcr-ftarion made at Manchefter, 244— 25o'.i- i -Andthe num- 
ber of men Jtept in the principal and fubordinaie ftations, 54—56 and 

- ayi.*-2$7.~* , ■ , v << ^ 
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A regular town firft built at Manchefter, why, when, and where, 
^7-^272.— *The ground cleared of the trees, 272— 273.— Thehouf* 
>esraifed and a ftreet laid out, 273. — And the land immediately around 
it cultivated, 279,— 'The general mode of living about Manchefter 
before, 274 — 277. — And names given to the principal objects around 
jit, when and what, 289—297. 

The drefs of the townfrnen, 20,8 — 309. 
The general refinement of their manners, 309 — 311. 
A view of the country immediately about the town, at die clofe 
of the firft century, 3 1 5 — 3 1 9. 

The rank and constitution of the town, 321 — 329. 
The national government, &c. over the townfrnen, 531—347. 
The tenures among them, 3 £0 — 364. 
And the adminiftration of juftice, 369 — 382. 
The ftate of the mechanick arts in the town, II. 18—31, See. 
The money, 11 — 14.— .Furniture &c. of the houfes, 34 — 43, 
jj2— '£5, &c* — Trees, plants, and flowers, 44 — 52. — Liquors, 58 
-—63. — Domeftick animals, 63 — 79.— Provifion for the table, I. 86— 
87 and II. 80— 01.— And tecreations, 92 — 109* 

The Manchefrcr hound defcribed and delineated, 72 — 75. — This 
the original moofe-dog of the Britons, 95^-96. — And its original and 
Britifti name, 102 — 103. 

The INJanchefter beagle defcribed, 102. — Its origin probably, 102 
and 103.— And its remarkable name, 103. 

When the prefent mode of agriculture was introduced into the pa- 
rilh, and from whence, I. 280 — 287. 

The* growth of the town, II. 118— -120.— Its ftreets, ibid. — Its 
whole extent, 120. — Its market-place, ibid*— The narrownefs of its 
ftreets by what oceafioned, 120—121. — Its ftreets paved, ibid. — Na^ 
ture of the houfes, 1 20—1 26.— Its fupplies of water, 1 25—126. — Its 
rneafures of time, 126 — 128. — And its trades, 128 — 132. 

The nature of the marriages, 134 — 139.— Of the burials, 139—* 
143. — Of letters and language there, 145— -148.— rAnd of the military 

art, 149— l SS- 

The ftate and alpeft of the panfh in the 2d, 3d, -and 4th centuries, 
109. — Its moires, in — 114. — Its black moors, 114. — And its wild 
beafts, 115—116. 

The manufactures, ify — 16^.— The commerce, 168 — 177.— The . 
religion, 179 — 187. — And the ecclefiaftical government, 189— 

*95- 
The great reafons of the Roman departure from Manchcfter and the 

ifland, and the ftate of their legions, diipoikion of their forces, and 

extent of their empire, at it, 197 — ijl 

' The fum and fubftance ot the whole hiftory, 274—276. 

t MANOUI^ 
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MANOUR 

i 

From what language this hitherto untraceable word it derived, It 
360*— And it* precife meaning there, ibid. 

MATS 

TIjeoldeft map of Roman Britain now perhaps remaining, JL go.—* 
Maps of thia iiland not uncommon even in the fourteenth ccpmry, 

MARKETS 
When firft begun in the iiland* IL 120, 

MARLE 

The ufe of it in agriculture, found out firft in France and thia ifland, 
I. 280. — By whom it was firit called marie, and why, 280 and 
388.— The knowledge of the, manure communicated to the Greeks by 
the Gauls and Britons, 280.*- The general forts of marie in ufe among 
both the latter, 280—281. — The particular, 281. — To which of the 
modern marles thefe anfwer, 281 -—28 2. — When feveral of thefe forts 
were discovered, 282.— And one of them, which, exported tpthg coun- 
tries on the Rhine, II. 1 75. — When the ufe of marie was firft introduced 
into the parifh of Manchefter, I. 282.— -How dug by the firft Man* 
cunians, 282 — 283. Their original marie-pits, 283, — And the ap- 
plication of marie better undejftood in Cheihu;e and T<aocaihire f than H) 
any pther part of the kingdom, 283—284. 

MATRIMONY 

A ftrange fort of matrimonial clubs among the Britons, JJ» 135.— 
Iaoeftuous and unnatural mixtures occafioned by them, 134^-1 3 j 
and 143— -144.— When a virgin was marriageable by the laws of the 
Britons, 136,— 'The nature pf the Britifli courtftiips, ibid.— Portions 
and fettlements among the Britons, ibid.~-The peculiar nature of the 
latter, 136— 137.— Three crimes, for which the huiband irugfr* cor- 
re&his wife* or require legal iatUiadion from her* II. 138.*- -Dborces 
allowed by mutual content, and for what reafons, i^idw-Hie 
divifion or the property on a divorce* ibidV— How feverely adultery 
was punilhed, 138— 139.— A wife loft herfttdement &r«ven allow- 
ing a man to faW her, 139^— Sanctified girdles hound round the 
Bntifh wives near the time or delivery, as charms, ibid.— And thefe 
were preferred nearly to our own time* in many Highland families, 
ibid. 

ifEAWS 
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MEALE& 

fet-fcub fo g»Uedb WncoWW**, T^iynffiby, Norfolk, wd W*k^ 
II. 1 73.T"Why called fo, ibi4> 

MEDICINE 

Tte'lrovMf* of herbs, and the medicinal application of them, 
much' cultivated by the original Britona, II. 1290— And lately very 
common among the Highlanders, ibid.-^-The ftudy of medicine a 
'part of the Druidical religion, 129^130. — Medicinal Botany, then 
the only branch of medicine, iaa^The favourite plants of the Drui- 
dical pharmacy, i30r-ia>-?Att deemed infallible in their operations, 
attd why^ 131;-— And the traditionary prefcriptions among our common 
neo^ajlprjpjwily Druidical in their origin, 13a, 

MEDLARS 

mien feft raifetj in this ifland, II. 50.-^ And whence the plant was 
Relived tp us f ibid, 

MEDLOCK 

A rivulet at Mancheitetv^rom what lan^ Lz9fr— 

jcp.— What it means, *yo***AaA when u was given, 394. 

MEECHETA 

This famous principle of the Scottish folds has been untrarfafiy mi£ 
y fp t frnHlj J^ 359^-What k really was, ibicU~»And common to ill 
Ac inhabitants 6* this ifland, ibid, 

MERSEY 

IV andent name of this river, L 1 74—1 76.— From what langpag* 
H is derived, *8c^*c^^A»d,tbe meaning of it, 39*— J04. 

MILLS 

The probable origin of hand-mills, IL 52— Their intwduclion 
into Britain, ibid.— what called by the Britons, and why, ibid^-* 
The probable origin «f waters-milts, ibid*— Their earhr appearance^ 
ibicL— Their tatroduffion intblfritaia, 52 and 54.— And one eroded 

MHX-GATE 

ZjONQ, a«reetbr MaiKhdVer—The upper part ff it, from tbe 
fcfcoottolhe church, was the fefi to tbe petoriuM of the Roman 
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fummer-camp, I. 249*— 2 50. — And all its houfes, from the end of 
Toadktne, are within the area of the camp, 247—248. 

MELETO& 

Of the oak*- Why fo prized by the Druidical religion, II. 131.— 
■ What medical effe&s attributed to it then, ibid. — And fome of thefe 
retained their credit with our phyficians, how late, 132. 

1 MONARCHY 

Originated in the paternal authority, L 331.— And continued by the 
inftitution of the right of primogeniture, ibid. — Therefore the firft 
government of the world, ibid.— And particularly of the Britons, ibid. 
— --Was continued here under the Romany and how, 331— 335.— But 
the Britifli monarchs were not abfolute and arbitrary, 336— 337.— 
And their mode of fucceffion lineally, but not indefeanbiy, hereditary, 
335 — 336- — The Britilh monarchy, however, would, naturally have a 
ftrong tendency to be arbitrary, from the predominant principle of 
Gavelkind, 563. 

MONEY 

The Britifli, at Caefar's defcent, II. 2.— And before Claudius's, 
2— 4.— When a mint was rirft introduced into Britain, from whence, 
and by whom, ibid. — Where the firft mint was fep up, 2.— Where 
cithers were afterwards, 4— 7. —The compoiition and afpeft of thefe 
Britifli coins, 3 and 7.— A very common legend upon them explained, 
7 — 12.— Rbman mints {et up, where probably,. 13.— -And the Roma^ 
money was very plentiful in the ifland, 13 — 14. 

- 'MOORS 
Black— Their phyfical caufe, II. 1 1 4 See MOSSES, 

MOOSE 
See DEER, . 

MOSSES 

A Roman road over one, I. 1 23—1 26.— -Another, 140— 141.— ; 
Articles difcovered in the moffes, II. 32, 117 — 118, &a — When 
the moiles of this ifland were generally formed, 111 — 112 and 
1x4. — Their- phyfical caufe, 112— ii4*-^And±eir occafipttsienip- 
tions, 113— .j 14. r ~ , \\ l ' ' .' , 'i* 

MULBERRIES 
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* MULBERRIES 
When firfl raifed in this ifland, U. £0. 

MULES 

When firft produced in this illand, II. 65. 

MUNICIPIES 

The nature and privileges of the Roman municipies, I, 328— 329.-— •. 
Which of our towns were Roman ones, ibidw— And thefe were military 
ones, ibid* 

NEB OF THE NESE 

A Roman ftation there, 1. 1 80-— 182. — Intended to guard the Ro- 
man harbour there, 181. — This harbour now almoft all dry land, its 
form and fizej 181—182.— See FRECKLETON* 

NICO-DITCH 

At Manchefter— What it is that is fo called, I. 235 — 236. — At- 
tributed to the Danes, and why, 236.— And noticed in a record of 
1422, ibid. 

NOTITIA 

The Roman— Some new light thrown upon its account of the fta- 
tions in Britain that were per hneara valli, II. 26$ and 265. 

O. 

OATHS 
How administered among the Britons probably, I. 379, 

O'HALLORAN 

Mr.— His late introduction to the hiftory of Ireland praifed for its 
ufefulnefa'ih many particulars, II. 308. — And condemned for its at- 
tachment to the ndtions and legends of earlier hiftory, ibid.— -This, 
however, the fault of his countrymen, and common to them, the 
Highlanders, &c*. ibid* 

. OSSIAN 
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' OSSIAN 

The poems that bear his name' ate plainly authentick, L 23—24* 
—The whole body of the Highlanders afe living witnefles of their au- 
thenticity, 14.— »But the tranfktiori of a paffage in them marked as 
vicious, and the true meaning pointed out, *78.-^And the tfanflator 
called upon topublilh th£ original 1 , or depofit it in fome public* library, 
ibid.— The ftnking coincidence of the notices in diem With thole of 
truehiftory, IL 2x4 &c« 

OVERBOROtlGB* 

In Lancafhire— A Britifh town before the Romans came, t 4 «i*- 
Taken by the Romans, 220. — Made a Roman one, 1 z i.— Its Britifh 
and Roman name, 8o.—And a regular town buik there* when and 
why, 269* 

. OYSTERS 

The Brixiih t*fy famous amoag the Romans, IL #6— fc? ^ E n d . 
carried into Italy, -ihid.*-Afid hot* eartv, ihid.-^rom What pat of 
the ifland the Romans got them, $7.-— Which of our prefent forts they 
were, 87. — Beds for fattening ovilers, when faft invented, ibid^-~ 
And by whom introduced into Britain, ibid* 



PAPER 

The fi* DM* of die world, the leaves of the ttdnvtnce, ii. j6^~ 
This fucceerftd by the bark of various trees, roid\-^By lead, finen, 
and wax..ibid.^-When the reed Papyrus- was fitft applied- as papery 
ibid.— -What gave occafion to parchment, and where it was firft made, 
165— 164,— And when parchment and paper were firft mafttt&flums! 
in this ifland, 164. " 

PARLIAMENTS 

Coseval ptfaibto with the firft plantation of this ifland, I. 3^36— 
337.— Found evidently among the Britons, ibidV^Thek content re- 
quifite to the making of tews, 356/^And this the moft natural check 
that can be devifed againil the exorbitancy of mesmrchkai fflftJIY337- 
—The conflituent members of the Britifli parTianaenfy 3^ 

PARTRIDGE 

Not a native of the iflaod, IL 87^-Fuft bn>agnt into Jf* when, 
ibid* 

PEACH 
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PEACH 

When firft raifed in this ifland, II* 49— 50^-And whence brought, 
ibid. 

PEACOCK 

An original native of the Eaft-Indies probably, II. 87.— How early 
brought info Europe, ibid.— By whom brought into Britain, ibicb — 
An efteemed dtfli among die Romans, ibid. — When firffc placed on 
th* table in thefe weftcra parts of Europe, ibid. 

PEARS. 

When firft raifed in Britain, and whence brought into it> II* 49— 
50.— And who taught us the art of making perry, 6a, 

PENDLE-HELL 

In Lancafliire— Why fo called, I. 194 and 197.— Its perpendicular 
height, 194* 

PENDRAGONSHIP 

A fort of di&atortUp among the Britons, II. 206.— -When this 
office was firlt inftituted among them, 26£ — 206.— The flrit pehdra- 
gon in the ifland, ao6*—The ctiggity was tor life^ and even hereditary 
in all probability, 207^—- And certainly hereditary among the Caledo- 
nians and Iriih, ibid. 

PENIGENT 

A hill on the borders of Lancashire and' Yorkshire.— Why fo called, 
L 194.— Its perpendicular height, ibid. 

PEZRON 

Moniieur— His account of the original Gauls condemned, II. 279 
—281. 

PEWTER 

How early in life, II. 42.— What called by the Romans, ittt— * 
By whom introduced into Britain, 42— 43.— -And the price of it at 
Rome in the til century, 43. 

1 PHEASANT 

A nariire originally ofColcfcos only; IL W,**When cairied into 
Italy, ibid*— And when into Britain, ibid, 

PHYSICIANS 
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PHYSICIANS 
The firft in this ifland, who, II, 129—130. 

PIGEON 

The flock-dove, a native of Britain, II. 8 1— The common pigpen, 
not> 88.— And by whom the latter waft introduced, ibid* 

PLAHK • 
Thefe univerfally worne once bv the inhabitants of this ifland, I. 
*99 — 30*.— When firft laid afide oy many of the gentlemen, 30a— 
303.— How late retained by the generality, 303*— And ftill retained 
among us, in what, 303. ' 

PLANE 
When this tree was firft brought into the ifland, II. 48.' ' 

PLOVER 

Not a native of Britain, IL 87.— And by whom introduced into 
it, ibid. 

POLL-TAX 

Firft introduced into this kingdom by the Romans, I. 324. 

POPLAR 
When this tree was firft brought into the ifland, II. 48. 

PORTUS SISTUNTrORUM 

* See NEB OF THE NESE. * ' ~ " 

POTTERY 

The primitive Britons well acquainted with the art, IL ic^— 20.— 
Their drinking- veflels, however, were (hells, ibid,-r-And the refine- 
ments of the vampanian potteries introduced by the Romans, 20— -2 1. 

PTOLEMY 

Inaccurate, I. 99 &c. — Mifunderftood, ibid.— -His accounts feme* 
, times taken from records of two- different dates, 1. 100, &c^-His ab- 

folute pofitions of towns fcarcely more inaccurate than his relative, 160. 

■—-His relative bearings of the coaft fufticiently exac% ibid*— And Ac 
* pofitions of towns beft determined from both, ibid.-*Hi8 account of 

almoft all the weftern fhore of England explained and afcertained, 
.174—176. 

Qt .• " 

QyiNCES 

_ Their original couatry, II. 49—50.— And when firil ttifed in this 
ifland, ibid* 

rAbbit 
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R. 

RABBIT 

'. Originally a native only of Spain and its ifles, II. 87;^When firli 
brought into Italy, 87-^88.— And when into Britain, 88. 

RAINESHOW . - 

A large mount near Manchelter — A (mall ftation of the Romans, L 
239 — 240. — Its remains, ibid,—- Defign, 233 — 234 and 239.— And 
garrifon, 258, 

RELIGION 

The origin of evil in the world, II. 180 — 1 81.*— The caufe of 
idolatry, 180—182. — The general nature of heathenifm, 182 — 183. 
—The particular natiure of l)ruidifm, 183 — 184. — This was partly 
finking before the Roman heathenifm, and partly mixing with it,' 
when Chriftianity came in, 183 and 184 — 185. — The general cha- 
racter and genius of the laft, 185 — 187. — And its reception in this 
ifland, 187 and 189 — 190. 



See RIBCHESTEK. 
See BLACttRODE* 



RERtGOtflUM 

RHIGODUNUM 

RIBCHESTER 



A Britlflitown, I. i8i— 183. — Its Britith riante, ibid.-^Talceh by* 
die Romans, 2i0. — And made into a Roman ftation, 167 — 171 and 
i 82>^-Where the Bfitim town and Roman ft atiori flood, 1 83-^-1 86.— * 
A regular town built there* 269 — 2 Jo. — And this a Roman port- town* 
177 — 182.— The Kibble was then navigable Up to it, 177 — 178.— 
How changed probably, 178—179. — Where the Roman harbour was, 
its nature and iize, 181. — And the foreign and inland commerce of 
Ribchefter, IL 175—177. 

RICHARD 

Of Cir£ncefter- s -An account of his Commentary, and the date of 
the Itinerary in it afcertained, I. 83—89; — Its map of Britain, 90, 
.99, 101, 102, &c.—*And his hiffeory at England, 90—91. 

RINGS 

When firft Wortie upon the fingers among us, I. 362.— On which 

finger they were placed at firit, ibid.— -Worne alfoon both hands, ibid* 

Vol. II. E e —And 
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—And another at the fame time about the middle, 300.— •The metals 
of both, 300 and 30a. 

RIVERS 

Their names in England generally BritKh, and why, I. 289—290* 
—They have fdmetimes a duplicate of Brktih names, 174, 175, and 
188, &c. — Made into divinities by the Britons, ll. 91.— Particularly 
the Wherf, 1. 193. 

ROADS 

BRITISH, 1. 102— io«and 109.— ROMAN, an argument of the 
Roman grandeur of foul, 102. — Watling and Ikening Streets, whence 
fo called, 103 — 106. — When the former Was made probably, II. 235. 
~- When and by what commander the Roman roads in general were 
made, L 107—108. — The northern Ikenrld, or Ricnild, Street, 
why fo called perhaps, 109. — The name of Street a fure evidence of a 
Roman road, ii^^-n^.— The Roman roads later than die ftations, 
1 1 8.— Romaic roads traced, 119—127, 139 — 143, 154-^1^7, 167— 
171, 182, 191— 192, 193, 194— 19$, 199 — 2O0, and 209 — 211. 
— -Wkh what fort of gravel they were made, 171— 172.— -Which 
of them were paved, 171. — Some new obfervations on the nature of 
the Roman roaas in general, 225—230. 

ROMANS 

Seldom fhifted the quarters of their forces in Britain, £ ££.— The 
number of cohorts, troops, and men in one of their legions and its 
auxiliaries, 55 — 56. — The number and nature of their legions a litde 
cleared up, 254 — 257 and 261 — 266. — The ftatie of their legions in 
Britain a little before their departure from the ifland* II. 197—201 
and 257-— 2.5 8. — The number of native legionaries in the ifland at it, 
1 99. — The lUte of their troops and extent of their empire in Britain 
at it, 257—272. — The Romans a remarkably teligious people, and 
therefore perhaps exalted by Providence above the reft of the world, I. 
fi. — The great reafons of the Roman departure from this ifland, placed 
n new points of view, II. 201— 256. — The Romans left a vaft num- 
ber of their countrymen behind them in Britain, 198 — 200. — Their 
general provincial regimen, I. 321 — 329. — And the fall of their em- 
pire, II. 26S — 269. 

ROME 

Antient — Its ftreets very narrow, II. 121.— And, when they were 
widened by Nero, the citizens complained, ibid.— The houles re- 
markably lofty, ibid. — Covered with fhingles for nearly five centuries, 
1 23. — Afterwards with tiles, 124, — And windowed with ifmg-glafs 
ftone, 125. — Bears fent for from Britain to be baited at Rome, 99. 
— The citizenfhip of Rome extended to every fubje& of property and 
worth, I. 329.— Afterwards to all, ibid.-— The privileges annexed to 
duzenftip, ibid. 

2 ROOFING 
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HOOFING 

Made originally in the north of Europe of long reeds generally, II. 
123.— In this ifiand of them or flrins, I. 33.— When ftraw was firft 
ufed probably, II. 12$. — Shingles ufed to thefe later ages, ibid.-— 
When firft introduced, ibid.— -When tiles were introduced, 123— 124* 
^And when Hates, 124. 

S. * 

SACK 

J^ drefs— -When fackt were firft worne in this ifland, I. 300.-— Th* 
firft fo called, becaufe made of hides, 311— 31 2.-^Made of woolen 
afterwards, 300.— Thefe defcribed, ibid. 

SADDLEWORTH 
A part of Lancashire formerly, I. 134* 

SALT 

The primitive Britons ignorant of the art of making it, II. 1 64.-^ 
When ttuYart was brought into Britain, 164 — 165.— The fineft and 
firmeft fait in Europe made here in the fourth century, 165.— *Thi» 
made only en the fea-fliore, ibid*— When the falt-fprings of Chefhire 
and Worceftermire were firft difcovered, ibid.— -Mines even of rock* 
fait known to the antients, 167. — And when thbfe of Cheshire were 
firft found out, 164. 

SAXONS 

Derived by our writers from very different places, II. 222.— -Really 
derived at firft from Gaul, 223. — Had migrated from thence with • 
many other tribes, and fettled in Germany, 223— 2 24.— Their pofi- 
tion there, 224.— There called by the general names of Celtse and 
Citnbri, ibid. — And called, alfo Ambrones and Ligurians, 224—225, 
—Why Ambrones, 22 /.-^-Called alfo Sueflbnes or Saxons, 225.-** 
The probable meaning of this name, ibid. — Thefe, once very formi- 
dable to the Romans by land, became equally fo by fea, ibid*— -And 
their exploits at fea to their invaiion of Britain, 22^ — 226. 

SCOTS 

The different origins that have been attributed to them, II. 228.— 
The long and (harp contefts betwixt the Irifh and Scotch. writers con- 
cerning their origin, ibid-— Their real origin, 228—251. — The firft 
occafion of their name, 233.— /The communication of it to all the 
nations of Ireland, 244 — 249. — And the firft eflablifhment- of the 
Scots m Caledonia, 250—251. 

E e x SCYTHES 
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SCYTHES 

Two forts ufed in Europe during the firft century, I. ^84.— Which 
of them is our prefent fcythe, ibid. 

SEA 

Its encroachments upon and receding from our coaft in different 
parts of it, II. 172 — 173. 

SEAMROG 

Pronounced Shambrog. — What it is, II. ijo.-r-Why worne by the 
Jrifli prohably on St. Patrick's day, ibid. 

SEVERUS 

The emperor— His invaiion of Caledonia, II. 21 a,— Who. was his 
Caledonian antagonift, ibid. 

SERVIS 

When the fruit was firft raifed in Britain, II. 59. 

SHOES 

Worne by the Britons, I. 302. — Of two forts, ibid.«~-Thc WeUh 
bufkins, ibid. — And the light fiat brogues of the Highlanders, ibid, 
r— Both made, of what, ibid. 

SHIPS 

The hiftory of naval cordage, II. 161 — 163. — Why our failors 
call .their cables and ropes Junk, 162. —The Britifli fhips defcribed, 
162—163. — Their competency for the tranfportation or armies, 163 
and 167. — The tackle and fails, of what compofed, 163. — Thefe fu- 
perfeded by the Rbman, ibid.-^-Of what the Roman fails were com- 
pofed in the firft century, ibid. — And why we call our fails canvafs, 
f ibid.— The ftate of navigation among .the primitive Britons, 267. 

■***► * SIEVES 

Of horfc-hair — When invented, I. 286. 

SILCHESTER 
Jts ftrects vejy narrow, IJ. 121.— -How narrow, ibid t 

SILLEY 

Ifles— Thefc more than 140 at prefent, II, i§9.— Qnly ten, *t the 
Icgiuning ot the Jirji century, ibid, — One of them was then much 

larger 
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larger than the reft, ibid.— This called Sil'ura by the Britons, ibid.— 
And it reached from the prefent Silley rock very near to Cornwall, 
169-^170^-It abounded with tin, ibid. — This was the firft land 
which the Phoenicians reached* ibid.— Therefore called by them Cafr 
fiteris infula, ibid.— What has deftroyed this ifland, and about what 
time, 172 and 177 — 178.^-See. alio 241 — 242. 

, % SLATES 

For roofing of houfes — When firft ufed for this purpofe, an£ 
where, II. 1 24. — And when they firft appear to be ufed in this ifland* 
}bid.— How they were antiently faftened to the roofs, ibid. 

SPAIN 

The antient Spaniards fed much upon fwines-flefh, II, 8i.-*»See 
RABBIT. . 

SPINNING 



tons, 



Tfre jregular employ of the young women among the Roman Bri- 
ng, II. 136. — And the fpindle the Britifh fymbol for the fex, ibid. . 



STATIONS 



Roman — Fixed generally upon the fites of Britim fortrefles, I. 
2— j.— How we may know When they are, ibid. — The whole fta-r 
tionary ceconomy of the Romans laid open, 44 — 82 &c. — The name 
of Chefter a fure evidence of a Roman camp, 114— 115. — The fta- 
tions made before the roads, 118. — A ftation defcribed, 143—144, 
1 £9 — 195, 21 1 — 214, &c. — The only fure marks of a ftation, 165-!- 
j66, &c. — A new fet of fubordinate ftations pointed out, and their 
ufe afcertained, 231 — 244. — A fummer- ftation defcribed, 2441-- 2^0. 
— The garrifon competent to a ftation and its appendages, 2^2. — 
Almoft all their ftations deferted by the Romans, when and why, II. 
2$% — 259.— rWhich, in general, ftill garrifonep 1 , 265. 

STOCKPORT 

Why called Stockport, I. 237.— Why alfo Stopford, 2po.--rWhere 
the iford over the river Merfey was, ibid.-rThjs town" in the courfe of 
ft Roman road, ibid. — A imall Roman ftation at it, 236 — 237. — 
Where it was placed, 237. — What it was defigned for, 2^ — 234 and 
s^.-'-Its garrifon, 258. 

STONY-KNOLLS 

At Manchefter-r Why fo palled, I. 169 — 170. 

STORKS 

pnce natives of the ifland, II. 81.— rAnd of Ireland, 82. 

STRET. 
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STRETFORD 

Near Manchester-— A fmall Roman {ration adjoining to it, *54— 
336.-— The lite of the camp, *3$.— The intent of it, 235—236,— 
And its garrifon, 258* 

SUGAR 

When firft brought into this iflandy II. 17$.— What it was made 
of, ibid. — Where brought from, ibid.-— JJfed only for medicinal pur* 
pofes at firft, ibid. 

T. 

TABLE 

That of the original Britons, how furnifhed, IL 81-^83. — That 
of the Roman Britons, how, 84 — 88, 

TAME 

A rivulet near Mancheftcr— From what language its name is de- 
rived, I, 289-— «90.~-And the meaning of it, 292* 

TASC 

This puzzling infeription upon many of the Britifh coins, explained 
in a new manner, II. 7— -12* 

TAXES 

What, impofed by the Romans on this Hland, 1. 324. — Not heavy, 
ibid.— -Scarcely enough to pay for the civil and military eflabliihments 
here, ibid, 

TEIL 

When this tree was firft brought into the ifland, II. 48/ 

TIB 

A brook at Manchefter — From what language its name is derived, 
I. 290— 291.*— And the meaning of it, 391 — 292. 

TILES 

Where firft invented, II. 124.— When firft ufed in this ifland, ibid. 

TIME-PIECES 

The firft dial that appears in hiftory, when and where, II. 127.— 
flow rudely made, ibid. — When firft furnifhed with a Gnomon, ibiJ. 
— The firft' dial at Rome, "when, ibid,w-When hour-glailes with watrr 

were 
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were firft invented, and by whom, II. 128.—- The firft that were 
brought into Britain, when, ibid^ 

TIN 

The moft remarkable production of the ifland formerly, II. 41.— 
Ufed by the Britons in a variety of domeftick utenfils, ibid. — Tinning 
copper veflels within, how early in ufe, ibid.— And the price of tin 
at Rome in the firft century, 43. 

TOAD-LANE 

h (treat in Manchefter—The ground of it naturally and originally 
lower than on either fide of it, L 247.— The Romans therefore car- 
ried the great fofs of their fumraer-camp along it, ibid.-— And diverted 
a ftream of water into it, 248.— The opening made from the Irke for 
this purpofe, ibid.— And the remains of the Roman fofs in Toad- 
lane, 247. 

TOWNS 

The origin of many of our towns is a&ually Britifli, I. 2-— £.— • 
And that of many, Roman, ibid.— -How to diftinguiih one from the 
other, ibid, and 294 — 196. — Both had fometimes a duplicate of 
names* 162 and 327. — What would naturally be the firft idea of a 
town to the mind of man, £.— When and why our prefent towns were 
trft built, 267 — 268. — When they were firft paved, II. 121. — Why 
the ftreets of all our old towns are narrow, 120 — 121. — The firft 
market-towns in the ifland, which and when, i20.-r-The original 
height of our houfes in towns, 12 1.— The general ceconomy ot our 
awns at firft, 321 — 329. — How many towns in the ifland at the 
clofe of the firft century, 322.— Which were ftipendiary, 323*— 
Which Latin towns, 324 — 325. — Which, colonies, 326. — And 
which, munkipies, 328— 329, 

TOWNSHIPS 

Began among the primitive Britons, I. 369. — At the firft planta- 
ion of the ifland, ibid. — What they were at firft, ibid. — Their Britim 
lame, ibid. — And how many there were among the Helvetii, 370. — 
The ufe of them among the Britons, 372 — 374. 

TRADES 

When diftinft occupations and profemcms were firft formed in 
he ifland, II. 128. — Which are of Britifh origin, ibid. — And which 
►f Roman, ibid, and 129.— The firft barber that opened a fhop at* 
tome, when, and under whofe patronage, ibid. 

TURTIF 
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TURTLE 

The bird-— Not a native of the ifland, It. 87.— By whom intro- 
duced, ibid. v 

V. 

VENISON 

How cooked among the primitive Britons, I. 27$. — The fame mode 
of cookery once pradtifed in Ireland, 277. — And it is in foiK 
meafure retained by the Highlanders on their hunting parties at pit* 
fent, ibid, 

VILLAIN 

A perfon in villainage.-— The term is derived from the Britiui lan- 
guage, I. 359 — 360. — Its precife meaning there, ibid.— And the te- 
nure common among the Britons, $52-^-35$ and 356 — 358^ 

VINES 

Very common in this ifland formerly, IL 58. — By whom intro- 
duced, 58—59. — When, 59. — What called then, 58 — 50. — And 
what the grape was called, 59. — Whence our firft vines were brought, 
and what fort probably they were, 60-61. — And wine formerly made 
in confiderable quantities within this ifland, £9-60. — What fort of 
vines found by experience the fitteft for the country, 61.— No vines 
in Gaul at Caefar's reduction of it, 60. — Very many in Strabo's time, 
ibid. — And the country had become remarkable for its vines and wines 
in Vefpafian's, ibid. — Very little wine made in Italy, even nearly to 
Lucullus's days, 61.— Wine rarely produced therefore at the Roman 
entertainments, and the guelta allowed only a fingle draught, 61.— A 
little afterwards much wine made in Italy, ibid. — But factitious wines 
invented before in Italy, 61-62. — Firit made in Britain, when, 62. 
-^-And which, ibid. 

W. 

WALLS 

A new hiftory of the Roman walls acrofs the ifland, II. 2 $9 — 261.— 
The firft merely a chain of forts, and when and where placed, 2 {9* 
—A iecond the fame, and when and where placed alfo, ibid. —-A 
third, ibid — The firft wall built to connect one of tbefe fets of forts 
together, and when and why, 260. — The iecond dlfo, and when 
why, ibid. — Thefe two laft wot intended as the boundaries of the 
Koman empire, ibid.— ^Their real defign, 260-261. — The more no:- 

then; 
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tnerly,wall had a Roman garrifon at it, how late, 261.— But the 
foutheriy^one had a much greater, and why, ibid.— How many forta 
garrifoned at the latter, 26 y — How many at the former, and which, 
ibid.— And the original height and thicknefs of that, ibid. 

WARFARE 

' 't'he Britons altowea to form diftin& bodies in the Roman armiei 
within the ifland, II. 150.— The method^ of calling out their warriourt 
into ihe field, i$*r— 152.— Tfye fubor#nation in their troops, 152* 
—The ftriking attachment of the men to the officers, 15 2-1 £3^-* 
And their riifitary difcipline, 153-154.— -How armed after the Ro- 
man arrival, 153.— -How they arranged their armies afterwards, 1^4- 
155. — And both gentlemen and pea&nts continually exercifed in wafj 
through the whole of the Roman period, 155. 

WAftRINGTON 

A Britiih town before the Romans came, JL 2 13-213.-— Where the 
Britifh fbrtrefs wai; 211-^214. — Its British name, and the meaning 
of it; 214*215*— Taken by the Romans, 220. — Made a Roman fia~ 
tion, 209— *2 11. —Where the ftation was, 211—215. — Its Roman 
name, 214-215.— Why fo late, probably, before it is noticed by the 
Romans, 221.— When the town was firft built, 269. — Where and 
why* 271.— And when the great north-weftern road was firft turned 
through iv 22 1^222. 

WELLS 

In Somerfedhire — Called Aqust by the Romans, I. 201. — Ancl 
had therefore fome Roman baths at it, 201 and 207-208. 

WELSH 

The original name of all the inhabitants of this ifland and of In* 
land, II. 237-238.— Its meaning* 238 — 241.' 

WESTMORELAND 
Why fo called probably, L 16. 

WHEAT 

The original wheat of Gaul and Britain, what; I. 286.— What 
called, ibid. — This the prefcnt wheat of Lancafhire, ibid.— And the 
fuperiour advantage of it to Other fort?, 287. 

Vol. IL Ff WHET- 
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WfiET-STONES 

Whence the Romans originally fetched their whet-ftone$ ? J. *8£.~ 
"-* jefe good, for nothing without oil, ibid. — When good whet-ftones^ 
:.Vtt needed only water, were firft found in Italy, ibid.— -Such previ- 
nily ufed in Gaul and Britain, ibid.— The Celtick name for them, 
V tdi — And tvvo fuch found in' Yorkftire and Lancashire, 285 — 286.—^ 
% he Yorkihire one defcribed, 2 £5 — 2§6. — And the. Lancashire one> 
a86. ' ' .■-«,•...-. 

WIGHT 

Me of— Formerly joined to this ifland at the tide of eEb, II. 171- 
172.— Andthe Britons drove their carts over die UrJirhus, ibid, — This 
was at the point near Hurft-caftle, where the channel is very narrow at 
prefect, 171. — And this iflahd wa* then the ftaple of our foreign 
trade, 174. * ■" »»,..-, « * .- 

.WINPOW? 

Originally'nothlng but an opening for the air, IL 1 32.*— This afc 
terwards clofed with paper, 124 — 12 J.— Such windows {fill ufed in 
JLancalhife and Italy, ibid.— No glafs- windows in Europe at this pe- 
riod, 125. — Ifing-glafs ftoiie ufed at Rome, but not in Britain pro- 
bably, 1 2c. — The fuperiour windows among us made either of lattices 
or linen, ibid.- — And whence the name of window is derived, 133.— - 
Why the compartments in windows are called cafements, and the 
pieces of glafs quarries and quarrels, 133-134- — And' why our old 
windows in general are called tranfomes arid tranfops, 134. 

WOLF 

Called a wild dog in Irifh, II. 96.— And ufed as a dog for hunting 
by the original inhabitants of North- America, ibid. — -It exiited in 
England many ages after the Roman conqueft, ibid. — Continued in 
Scotland to the beginning of the laft century, ibid. — Afid remained in 
Ireland to the prefent, ibid. • 

WOODS 

The face of this ifland generally covered with them at the coming 
of the Romans, II. 92. — Three particularly " exterifive forelrs of that 
period, pointed out, ibid.- — All replenifhed with wild beaiU, ibid.- 1 - J 

And what thc.e were, 92 — 97. . , , . . •„ » 

WOOLEN 

Cloth — How early invented by man^ II. 158.— How early wome 

?n Britain, ibid.— When riifi made here, 158-159,— The manuiaflurr 

jl fcon 
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foon diffufcd over the ifland, 159.:— The name of the doth made 
by the Britons, ibid.— And the manufa&ure greatly improved by the 
Romans, 159-160. 

¥.. . * 

A eolqiiy of the.fixtb kg}onyI.;g7&c.— How t&Ay madefo, ibid.— 
The metropolis of Brigantia or Maxima, 98.— The Roman governor 
of Maxima* refided here, 321.— His manfion-houfe, ibid* 

YORKSHIRE 
Y&ry populous before the Romans came, 1/ 371, 
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